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Rescue”? and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos: ‘* Sunday Afternoon,” ‘‘Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good Evening.” 

«= To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘*‘ The Rescue,” and, as an 
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Morning,”’ or ‘* Good Evening.”’ 
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Afternoon,’’ Good Morning,’’ and Good Evening.” 

«@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the ‘‘ Rescue,”’ or *‘ Sunday Afternoon,” or ‘‘Good Morning,’ or ‘‘ Good 
Evening.”’ 

Gg Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

«= The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers can have the Chromo ‘‘The Rescue,’’ mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not mount 
any of the other Chromos. 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LADyY’s Book. 

g@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApyY’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
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We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HCW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-oFFICE ORDER on Philadelphia, 
or a Drart on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-oflics Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 
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Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, and 
will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
knowing that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. 
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Oh, Believe Me. 


VENNI AMORE NEL TUO REGNO. ° 
/ ARIETTA. | 
- Music by the late Signor GIUSEPPE de BEGNIS, 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 


Italian words by Sig. CARAVITA. English version by W. J. WETMORE, Esq. 
Andantino sostenuto. vallitende. 








Venniamo - re nel tuo re - gno, ma com - pa - gno compagno del ti- 


Oh, be-lieve me, ‘neath thy bow - er I would lin - ger,would linger, though in 


mor! M - aveandettochelo sde - gno, sin - con-tra - va ed ’il 
fear; Cease love,cease thy cruel pow-er, Make all hap - py, allhap 


sin - con-trava, Sincoitrava cd fl H- 


Make all happy, makealihip - py,hap ~< py 
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FROM THE ISLAND. 
A ROMANCE IN LETTERS. 


BY JUDITH K. DE RUYTER. 


THE JsLanp, November, 1870. 

DEAREST SISTER ANNA: When is this strange 
existence of mine to find further change? To 
what end is life drifting me? I feel floating 
away from old ties, and drifting into new 
channels of experience to such an extent that 
I often rub my eyes and say, am I dreaming? 
Can I be myself? I do not understand how, 
in so short a time, everything should so change 
forme. It seems years since I left your pleas- 
ant home to come to the Island with mother- 
in-law’s family; to leave them, and transfer 
myself to Laura Monkittrick’s charming quar- 
ters. Here I had a life of delightful compan- 
ionship, for Laura and her husband are great 
favorites on the Island, and entertain’ much. 
At first I, being in mourning, declined to be 
present at these social gatherings, but Laura 
overruled my objections, saying :— 

“You must not forever mourn, dearest Ada,”’ 
and she bestowed upon me one of those bright, 
sweet smiles I love so well. 

I saw it was wrong of me to so constantly 
seclude myself, for I was becoming morbid in 
my grief; and, as mother-in-law added her en- 
treaties to Laura’s, I resolved to try and smile 





a little after all my grief, but only those who 
have wept as I, know how difficult is such a | 
task. Yet I do not regret my resolution, 
Anna, and seeing people again has instilled 
new and wholesome ideas In my heart. 

And now I must tell you of the events of 
that first evening, when, laying aside my sor- 
rows, I donned my most dressy black silk, and 
appeared before the guests assembled In Laura's 
cosey drawing-room. They were not many, 
and chief among them were the Dales, sister 
and brother, the latter having just arrived 





from Europe. With young Dale wasa celebrity 
by the name of Frozswell, a poet, who has 
long travelled abroad, and whose reputation is 
trans- Atlantic, an honor which we strange re- 
publicans covet greatly. Mr. Frozswell en- 
grossed all our attention, repeating to us from 
time to time snatches of really exquisite origi- 
nal poetry, and sounding his own praises to an 
immoderate degree. He gazed at me with a 
strange, questioning glanee, as though my face 
were familiar to him, and then J heard ‘him 
ask Laura whol was. 

‘She has a face so supremely sad, as though 
overshadowed by some deep sorrow,”’ he said, 
in his poetic, dreamy way, “that I feel the in- 
terest every poet must in the children of grief. 
Besides, I seem to trace in her a reseinblance 
to a picture in my possession of a woman, 
somewhat younger than herself, to whieh is 
attached quite a romance. Could she be the 
original of the sketch, or perhaps a relative of 
the original?’ he inquired, with another puz- 
zled look at nie. 

I experienced at this moment a strange, sad 
feeling’ “Again I saw myself a foolish, roman- 
tie girl, and the mention of the picture caused 
me a strange thrill. There existed, indeed, 
a portrait of myself, painted by Ormby, the 
artist, which I had often thought of lately, 
wondering vaguely what had become of it. 
Could the mystery be upon the eve of elucida- 
tion? My old life seemed revived again. I 
saw myself the impulsive, self-willed girl, 
who imagined that she loved the poor, strug- 
gling artist, Mr. Ormby, with an undying affec- 
tion. Again I seemed to shed bitter tears over 
the seeming cruelty whieh separated us ; again 
seemed to bid adieu to my girlhood’s idol with 
a breaking heart. Papa was obdurate. Mr. 
Ormby went off to Rome. That was my first 
romance. 

“It could not be a portrait of Mrs. Dave- 
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nant,”’ said Laura’s voice. “I know her his- 
tory by heart, and though it is not what you 
might call a romance, it is very sad. She is 
the widow of General Davenant’ 
she was devotedly attached. “Her husband 
died in South America two years ago, while 
then on a journey for the benefit of his health. 
It was a terrible blow to her young sheart, and 
my poor friend still-meurns for hin, and will 
not be ¢omfotted. J'hat,” cbneluded Laara, 
triumphantly, ‘tis Ada’s romance.” 

Soon after, wishing, no doubt, to turn my 
thoughts into pleasanter channels than listen- 
ing to one of the greatest old bachelor bores on 
the Island, she approached me with the poet, 
and thus presented him to me :— 

‘‘Mr. Frozswell, Ada; a gentleman who is 
in search of a key to a mystery.” 

I looked up, bowing smilingly. ‘‘ And that 
mystery,’’ I said—‘‘am I supposed to hold the 
key thereto in my hands?” 

Laura withdrew with the stupid old bachelor. 
Mr. Frozswell seated himself by me, and lean- 
ing one arm upon a table near, gazed at me in 
an inquiring way, which made me laugh uer- 
vously. Was I to be catechised ? 

‘** Did you ever know Mr. Ormby, the artist ?”’ 
he asked, in his penetrating way. 

1 was prepared with answers to all his ques- 
tionings. I acknowledged that I had known 
Mr. Ormby very well, and I added, “To be 
frank, Mr. Frozswell, Loverheard part of your 
conversation with Mrs, Monkittrick, relative 
to a portrait of me in your possession. 1 con- 
fess it is probably my own portrait, if it- be 
painted by Mr. Ormby. But how does it hap- 
pen you own it?’’ 

‘* By the right of friendship and death.” 

“You were his friend, then? and he is 
dead ?’’ 

“Yes, he died last autumn.” 

There was silence between us for some mo- 
ments. I was sure he knew the whole history 
of the picture; yet, if so, why had he spoken 
openly of it to Laura? My supposition was 
wrong. He might suspect the history attached 
to it, but after events proved he knew nething 
for a certainty. Having become aware of this 
fact, 1 said :— 

“ You must know, Mr. Frozswell, that papa 
was a collector of curiosities— bric-a-bracs, 
antiquities of every sort. His love of art was 
intense, and he gathered around him a set of 
artists, in whose society he rejoiced. Promi- 
nent among them at one time was Mr, Ormby. 
1 was a young girl then, but sixteen years of 
age. Papa engaged Mr. Ormby to paint my 
portrait. I remember I wore a white muslin 
dress, and that I held some rose-buds in my 
hand’’— 

“The very same”’— 

‘The picture was considered a success, and 
Mr. Ormby, being a friend of the family, du- 
plicated one, which he retained in his own 
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possession. Soon after this he left for Eu- 
rope.”’ 

“* The key to the mystery is partly unravelled. 
Mr. Ormby told me the picture possessed a 
romance, buf he was doubtless wrong in this 
supposition.” 

I blushed and looked down. Should I tell 
him anything? . The moment was awkward. 

‘There is a strange, sad memory attached 
to it, surely,” E replied.“ } know you will not 
question me ‘inore.” . 

‘** Be assured of it,’”’ he answered, and I felt 
I was dealing with a gentleman. ‘You must 
pardon me for alluding to anything of the sort 
before Mrs. Monkittrick. I should have been 
more discreet, but the sight of one whose face 
seemed so strangely familiar put me off my 
guard, and we poets, as well, are creatures of 
impulse, you know. May I ask one other favor 
of you, namely, that you will allow me to re- 
tain the picture in my possession ?’’ 

What could I do? The portrait was not 
mine. I murmured “yes’’ before 1 knew it. 
Was it imprudent of me, who occupy so deli- 
cate a position, that of a young widow, help- 
less, alone? O my Anna! 1 was always so 
giddy, so headstrong. It was you who were 
the one to lead me to right, and so now I ap- 
peal to you, was I wrong in saying what I did? 

How chilly these November daysare! There 
is a fire in my room, blazing cheerily. A vol- 
ume of Frozswell’s poems lies upon my escri- 
toir, with some hot-hoase flowers, bearing his 
eard. I seem once more a girl, yet how far 
away I have drifted from girlish days! I sit 
and gaze at my wedding ring, and peer at the 
portrait of my husband, Louis, gone before. 
The waters of the bay look tempestuous, but 
the sun shines brightly, filling the room with 
its light. 

Drifting away! drifting away! My married 
life seems a dream. Down in Peru Louis lies. 
Father and mother are dead, Oh, for one 
touch of your sisterly hand! for one kiss from 
your dear mouth ! 

Leontine has come in to re-arrange my hair. 
“The latest Parisian style,” she says, drawing 
forth a fashien plate. 

“Do it in your best,” I reply, and, selecting 
a white spray from Frozswell’s flowers, I add, 
“Place this in it.”’ 

I must leave. off writing now, in order to 
prepare for this evening. Will the poet be 
here? I think he will, Do you remember 
how becoming you used to say white and black 
were tome? Mr, Frozswell calls my hair “a 
golden mist." Farewell, Anna! Pray for 

ADA. 


TuE Isuanp, December, 1870. 
Dearest Anna: Again “1 také up my pen,” 
as the schoolboys say, to write you my every 


‘thought, for, Anna, my own darling sister, 


whom have I left but you—you to love me 
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through all my follies, to warn me of danger, 
to forgive me all my weaknesses? Since I 
last wrote to you,. mother-in-law has been very 
ill, and. once again I have taken up my quarters 
in ber house, in order to pass my time wholly in 
seeing to her. She isa petuiant invalids, and 
sister Blanche is no nurse for her. The gen- 
eral becomes distracted at the slightest sign of 
danger, so they all look to me in sickness, for 
they know I am accustomed to it. Poor, dear 
Louis was so long an invalid, that I had an 
opportunity of thoroughly acquainting myself 
with the office of nurse. Though mother-in- 
law, I know, has great confidence in my skill, 
she likes now and then to administer a sharp 
word, such as, *‘ Ada, how inexperienced you 
are! I shall die ander your care! ._The gen- 
eral is so much away in the city.. Blanche 
thinks of no one but herself. Why am I 
placed amongst such an indifferent, inefficient 
set of people ?’’ | But I do not mind mother-in- 
law. I become accustomed to her complaints, 
and. L am glad the general or thoughtless 
Blanche are iot left her nurse. Pretty little 
Blanche likes to entertain her friends, crimp 
her golden hair, and put on her Worth dresses. 
Why should sickness or sorrow disturb the 
even current of such a life? She comes in oc- 
casionally and asks if ‘‘dear mamma” be any 
better, displays a new article of dress, and 
fiounces away again to her painting and her 
flowers, and dreams the rest of the day upon 
her Bretonne lounge, novel in hand and bon 
bons by her side. I love her, frivolous as she 
is. Her pretty, piquant face has a grace and 
charm I cannot resist. Every one loves 
Blanchetta. They cannot help it; but expect 
her to exert herself—never ! 

In all this time 1 have not mentioned my 
friend Frozswell, for we are, indeed, great 
cronies at this present day. Did ‘Mr. Proz- 
swell call the other night? Yes, to say good- 
by and au revoir, for he had received a sudden 
summons to the city to attend. to some urgent 
business affairs. He was not, however, to be 
long away, but was to return to the Dales’ 
hospitable mansion very soon. Meantime, I 
still studied his poems, and even since mother- 
in-law’s illmess have perused them at every 
leisure moment. They show deep genius, and 
true eulture as well. I had not expected stich 
wealth of imaginings from my friends; yet 
how few of us guess the hidden depths of our 
neighbors’ hearts! I feel I ain sounding a life. 
Strange, deep study ! t 

One day, mother-in-law. being. better, I 
snatched a moment's release from the sick- 
room, leaving Leontine in charge, andrambled 
through the garden paths, hard with December 
frost, down to the ocean, to get'a whiff of in- 
vigorating air. It was a charming spot at the 
foot of the garden, which I paced restlessly. 
Up at the honse Blanche was asleep’on her 
lounge, and the general was that day in the 





city at his chat among his confréres. I was 
well muffied up in wy velvets and furs, and 1 
fully enjoyed the cooling breeze from the 
ocean, which, after ‘my confinement toa sick- 
chamber, seéined doubly welcome. How lovely 


| the bay looked, off there to the east! The 


many white sails dotting its waters seemed 
like so many spectral spires rising to the 
cloudless sky. Suow lay upon the tops of the 
houses in the city, sparkling brightly in the 
frosty air under the rays of the sun, and very 
gay and enchanting was the scene withal. Ice 
floated in the waters. I dreamed time away, 
then suddenly betheught me bow quickly it 
was passing, so started for the house. Some 
one confronted me, and a voice said :— 

‘Is not this Louis’ wife?’’ 

I replied in the aftirmative, wondering who 
my interiocutor could pussibly be. 1 examined 
him with curiosity. He was tall and thin, not 
in the least handsome, but witha very frank 
face. He looked about thirty years of age. 
He surely was not a Davenant. Who then? 

“You do not know me. Have you never 
heard of Cousin Phil?’ 

A thousand times. Ever since I had entered 
the Davenant family, heard him spoken of 
again and again, extolled to the skies, quoted 
until I was positively tired of hearing his name. 
But how was it possible he could have returned 
without notifying the family? He had long 
been abroad, travelling here and there, a rest- 
less mortal, who, having great wealth at his 
command, used it to see the world, and to be 
good and charitable to all whom he met. 
When last spoken of, mother-in-law had said, 
“Three months, and no news from Phil. He 
must surely be in Central Asia.” 1 repeated 
this remark to ‘Cousin Phil,” asking him at 
the same time if he had seen the people at the 
house. e 

“IT have made an effort to doso,”’ he replied, 
“but the butler informed me that Aunt Amanda 
was ill, uncle away in the city, Miss Blanche 
not to be disturbed ; so, when I foand myself 
ejected from the house, I wandered down the 
garden path to see the ocean, and find here the 
original of a picture Louis sent me four years 
ago. Is.this, indeed, the Ada I have 80 often 
heard of?” asked Cousin Phil, gazing at me 
with a far-off, saddened look, as though he 
were thinking, not of me, but of Louis, my 
poor dead Louis! I knew why he was sad, 
and I ‘was sadas well.’ My thoughts wandered 
into the: past, and I could scarcely break the 
silence which fell upon us. At last I said :— 

‘Why did you return to America so sud- 
denly. 2?" 

I grew all at once so homesick, filled with 
a feeling of disgust for foreign life and foreign 
association, that I was home before I xnew it. 
How are all my relatives? Is aant seriously 
ifi?. Blanche must be quite a young lady by 
this time.”’ 
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I gave ‘‘Cousin Phil” all the information he 
requested in regard to the family while we 
sauntered toward the house, past the portals 
of which I laughingly informed him I should 
conduct him in triumph. . The butler gazed at 
him curiously, and admitted him in surly state. 
We invaded the sleepy quietness of the draw- 
ing-room, and as I. passed by the large, inlaid 
cabinet, I chanced to glance at the contents of 
a card-basket reposing thereon. To my-sur- 
prise, a hame confronted me which I was un- 
prepared to find there—none other than that 
of “Mr. Hugh Frozswell.” Had he‘ called 


that day? A blush suffased my face. He | 
| fire, the front door-bell rang; and Mr. Froz- 


had returned sooner than I expected. How 
confused I was! for Cousin Phil had seen the 
card as well as I, and he said :~ 

“Ah! Frozswell, the poet! He here? I 
knew him in Rome, a friend of poor Ormby, 
the artist. I should like to see the fellow and 
ask after mutual Roman acquaintances.” Phil 
looked at me without a shade of suspicion, and 
added, ‘“‘Did he eall upon Blanche? I am so 
glad she knows hin,” 

Anna, I did not contradict Cousin Phil. 
‘An indiseretion of Ada’s,”’ I bear you say. 
Why not tell.the truth at once? Something 
seemed to choke me when I wished to speak. 
Louis’ face rose up between Cousin Phil and 
me, sadder than ever. The deep, dark eyes 
seemed reproacbful; his mouth appeared to 
say, “‘How ean you, Ada?’ Yet speak I 
could not. I exeused myself shortly after- 
ward, and went to “disturb’”’ Blanche and in- 
form her of her visitor, 

She was really aroused to some interest in 
life by my news, and then I toid mother-in-law 
that Phil was in the drawing-room. She grew 
better instantly, and received him. into: the 
sick-room with heartiest welcome. Indeed, 
Phil’s presence brings brightness every where, 
and his smile is a panacea for all sorrows and 
ills. For the past few days he has been in 
frequently, and 1 have partly relinquished the 
office of nurse to him, 

I have refused to see all callers for awhile, 
but flowers ever bloom on my table from my 
friend the poet.. I have snatched @ long re- 
lease from the sick-room, Phil has, indeed, 
come in time, for 1 am very weary. . Adieu, 
Anna! Please scold me well in your next 
letter. ADA. 


THe IsLanD, January, 1871. 

I am heartsick and weary, dearest sister, and 
time hangs heavily upon my hands., A. ner- 
vousness possesses me which 1 cannot throw 
off. Again Iam at Laura’s, and Laura, with 
loving ways, seeks to render me happy; but it 
is in vain... You know I am often depressed 
and wretched, and I think nursing mother-in- 
law has completely upset me. Am I going to 
be ill myself? Leontine says my face is hag- 
gard. Cousin Phil was here last evening, and 








told me to be careful of myself. 1 have a 
slight evugh, but it does not worry me. 1 shall 
see Doctor Lafitte, and 1 am sure he will cure 
me of it.. Do you know I have always sus- 
pected that I might some day die of consump- 
tien, which took mamma. off so suddenly? 
Sometimes I used to wonder, shudderingly, if 
this were so, and evel as a eliild, would cry 
to think that: we mast all go :the same way. 
Was this foolishness in: me?:: Doubtless, so 
let me forget it. Your Ada is, indeed, full 
of fitful fancies to-day, your strange, strange 
Aida! 

Last night, as Laura and I sat by the library 


swell put in an appearance. ‘He was charmed 
te see me, and we talked a long time together, 
whilst Laura played dreamily upon the piano. 
\At last Mr. Frozswell begged her to sing to us, 
and, turning over the music carelessly, she 
selected one of her songs, which, witha quiet 
smile, she began to sing. The, song was one 
of Mr. Frozswell’s poems, set to music, called 
Alone.” It is a truly touching thing, and 
Laura sang it iv her sad, wailing tones, in such 
a way as to bring tears te my eyes. . Mr. Froz- 
swell notieed my agitation, and when Laura 
had ceased singing, he thanked her, and then, 
turning toward me, said):— 

‘*] am truly sorry that your long watch over 
your mother-in-law has so worn, you out, Mrs. 
Davenant. Such devotion touches the heart 
of the poet. ‘It is seldom we meet with real 
self-abnegation. You must have perteet rest 
for awhile.” 

‘* It is what I.need,” I replied, languidly, for 
I feel always so tired now; then I sank back 
in Laura’s comfortable: chair; and peered at 
the fire, making out in its ‘burning logs fantas- 
tic pictures, ‘There, is. always.a fite-prince 
fighting dragons as welliasmen. The strange 
scenes one makes out in the burning blaze!” 

AsL looked dreamily at the grate, Frozswell’s 
regard followed: my face. Phen: he arose sud- 
denl oe § , and, Jeaning one hand upon the mantle- 

seemed strangely agitated. Just then 
—— stole out of the room, andthe rustle of 
her retreating: dress was the anly sound which 
disturbed the stiliness for some time. Then a 
shadow bent above me, arid'a voice said :-— 

‘Your life has'beeh very: sad. It, shows 
itself, ‘this: intense sadness; in your beautiful 
eyes; and ‘in ‘the tones of a voice whose music 
has becomne very dear to me in this short time. 
Ada—Mrs. Davenant—I 'have-learnt. to love 
you madly.: :d-dm mot;a man to care for any 
woman who. eomes along: I am not young, 
yet L never loved before!’ . a 

My eyes were fixed upon: in qrentia: and I 
said no word: Just them the drawing-room 
door opened, and Cousin Phil stood by my 
side. He stood there like a ghost, 

“How are you, Ada?" he said, in a strangely 
surprised voice. 
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“Very well, thanks,’’ I returned, coldly 


enough, glancing up at Cousin Phil a little as 
I used at Louis when he scolded me for any 
fault. I meta look which was bitter, reproach- 
ful, sad. 


Mr, Frozswell stepped forward then, though | 


in a somewhat embarrassed way, and greeted 


Cousin Phil as an old friend. The two talked | 


together of Rome, of Ormby, and Ormby's 
early death, and during this conversation I 
found time to recover my _ self-possession. 
Laura entered the reom soon after, and then 
company began to arrive, and Mr. Frozswell 
and Cousin Phil drifted off toward another end 
of the room, still talking earnestly, whilst Miss 
Dale took up her seat near me, and regaled 
me with church matters—of how successful the 
Christmas fair had been, and how ‘“ perfectly 
angelic’ the new clergyman was. Then we 
discussed the Easter festivities as being next 
on the calendar of parochial matters; and 
whilst deep in Easter hymns and Easter lilies, 
some one spoke to me so suddenly that I started 
abruptly. 

“Ada!” 

** Are you going, Cousin Phil?” 

“Yes, Ada. You are looking pale and ill, 
my child. You must take care of yourself.’ 

I excused myself to Miss Dale, and accom- 
panied Cousin Phil into the hall. 

**Phil,’’ I said, as I closed the library door, 
“Tam tired, but not ill. I beg of you not to 
tell mother-in-law. She is not strong, and 
might get worried about me. Promise me this, 
will you not?’’ 

A light came into Phil’s face more tender 
than that I ever saw in any woman’s. I was 
glad to see it there, so glad that 1 burst into 
foolish tears. 

“You know I am a very silly little thing, 
Phil,”’ I said, looking up through ny tears, 
‘fand that I am a little, just a little weak after 
nursing mother-in-law. You won’t despise me 
for being so foolish, will you? You won’t 
quite hate Louis’ wife?” 

Phil reverently bowed his head. £*God 
knows I shall not, Ada,”’ he said ; ‘‘and I hope 
I shall never forsake the weak.’’ 

“T am so very, very weak and foolish,” I 
said, laughing nervously through my tears. 
‘*Good-night, Phil,” I added. ‘Don’t tell 
them at home that Iam ill. Remember,” were 
my last words, and the next moment I was 
alone in my own room, Miss Dale, Mr. Frozs- 
well, every one forgotten, nothing remembered 
save that Phil had forgiven me, pitied me, and 
would ever be my friend. 

Though this thought soothes and quiets me, 
1 am still tired and drooping this morning, for 
Mr. Frozswell’s declaration has completely 
upset me. What have I done, Anna? Have 
[ been culpably negligent in this matter? Yes, 
my conscience tells me so, thongh I confess 
that I have highly prized the friendship which 
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this cultured man extended to me. How could 
I dream of his loving me? It is the curse of 
| us women to be totally unable to distinguish 
| between friendship and love. We may try to 
| have friends, for all our acquaintance cannot 
be levers, yet, where we thought ourselves 
| safest, the ice breaks, and presto/ we find our- 
| selves immersed in the cold water. Oh, what 
can ldo? How can I say ‘‘no’’ to him, so that 
‘*no’’ may sound kindly in his ears? I never 
could love him ; perhaps 1 might have done so, 
but— What perplexities surround me! Pity 
and love your own ADA. 


THE IsLAND, February, 1871. 

Ir is impossible, my dear sister, for me to 
express how much better I am than I felt my- 
self to be since I last wrote you. Iam sitting 
here alone in Laura’s library, with the warm 
afternoon sun striking my head, ail alone while 
I write to you, not a sound in the house scarcely, 
save the scraping of my pen upon the paper. 
I somehow feel as though mother had kissed 
me and made me well. All last week 1 was 
wretchedly ill, but now I feel myself again, at 
peace, comforted. I have open before ine the 
case gf pearls Cousin Phil sent in to me whilst 
1 was feeling so miserably. It is net the only 
present he has given me. Besides a Christmas 
gift of rare engravings, I have been the recip- 
ient from his hands of many a choice knick- 
knack. He says he often used to think of 
** Louis’ wife,’’ and how “such and such a bau- 
ble would look on her, or please her,’’ and he 
guessed my taste well, this last gift excelling 
all the others. I love pearls. 

Pearls? The thought never occurred to me, 
but they are an emblem of misfortune. ‘ Here 
comes in Ada’s superstition,’ I hear you say. 
Well, I don’t believe these pearls can bring 
inisfortune, since they have so far brought su- 
preme pleasure. There, Anna! you see I fight 
against my superstition, do you not? 

Last evening I went to see some impromptu 
tableaux, gotten up at fhe Dales’. No sooner 
had I arrived there than Miss Dale “‘ pounced’”’ 
upon me, so to speak, and said, in mysterious 
tones :— 

**You are wanted for a Rowena.”’ 

I feebly expostulated, of no avail. I was 
immediately conducted up stairs, my hair let 
loose in wild confusion, and I dressed in bride- 
like attire inthe most prompt manner possible. 
Laura shared a similar fate, and in one moment 
was transformed from a respectable matron of 
the nineteenth century into a wild Indian with 
‘‘war-paint”’ on, and piled with a mass of India 
shawls, Roman scarfs, and mutitudinous feath- 
ers for head gear. 

“I wish Leontine were here,”’ said I. 

**Send for her,’’ replied Miss Dale. 

Just then Blanche passed along the room, 
looking the picture of distress. ‘ Ma foi, is it 
| you, Ada?” she asked, surveying me in sur- 
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prise. ‘‘ You look sweetly, and will be a per- 
fect suecess. Don’t you pity me? Miss Dale 
says 1’m to be ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ and I really 
can’t imagine what to wear. I suppose I ought 
to get myself up in white’’ (turning over a pile 
of theatrical débris upon the bed). ‘*Oh, here’s 
just the thing, a tulle dress over white silk! 
Quite my style, dear.” 

I helped Blanche off with her own Parisian 
robe, and the dear creature immediately took 
possession of the mirror, and administered a 
touch of powder to her neck and. arms. 

‘‘Mr. Frozswell is to be my prince,” said 
she, in evident delight. ‘‘Isn’t he a charming 
man ?’’ 

1 confess to a touch of jealousy here. Why? 
Was it because I liked Mr. Frozswell, or that 
Blanche, with uncovered arms and neck, looked 
bewitchingly at that moment, and I knew he 
adored beauty? Was it that my vanity had 
been touched by his attentions, and I knew 
that vanity would be piqued should he become 
silly little Blanche’s adorer? I tried to believe 
I was not jealous at this point, and possessed 
myself of the tongs to curl my sister-in-law’s 
hair, with the resolution to make her look love- 
lier than ever. Whilst thus occupied, Banche 
chatted in her usual desultory style. 

“Phil asked me just now what you were to 
be, Ada,’’ said she, as she tried the effect of a 
rose-bud in her hair. ‘I told him a nun, and 
the dear man believed ine, and said it was just 
the part for you, only it was a pity to conceal 
all your lovely hair—gallant of Phil, was it 
not?” 

I tried to hide my face from Blanchetta’s 
close inspection, knowing it was covered with 
guilty blushes. Dear Cousin Phil! How kind 
of him to say that, I thought, but all wander- 
ing thoughts were brought back to realities by 
an exclamation from Blanche, who, by the by, 
is formed of exclamations, particularly French 
ones. ‘‘What is the matter, my dear?’ I 
asked. 

“Only that you are pulling my hair up by 
the roots, besides burning my forehead. Have 
some mercy, there’s a pet!’’ 

Just then Leontine appeared in all haste, and 
I surrendered my post to her. You have no 
idea how very thoughtful my maid is. Were 
she younger and prettier she might be giddy 
and unmanageable, but she is nearly forty, 
possessed of a large French nose, and given to 
a practical turn of mind. There is, however, 
enough of the artistic element in her to make 
her selection of modes judicious, Frenchy. 
With her aid, we were all softened down, toned, 
modulated. Miss Dale, I forgot to mention, 
was to be Rebecca, and she looked truly lovely. 

Our tableau came soon after this, and we 
hastened down stairs to be posed for our parts. 


As I passed along the hall, I heard in the dan- | 
cing-room the sound of many voices, at the same 
time that I recognized a masterly touch upon 


| the piano. I have not told you Phil is an ex- 
cellent musician. The lively strains of Strauss’ 
waltzes made us long to stop and take a tarn 
in the hall, but as there was no time to lose, we 
walked with all haste ‘behind the scenes’’ on 
to the stage. 

Mr. Frozswell was there, busily talking. 
“Oh, you are come at last, Mrs. Davenant?”’ 
he said, with a look at me which seemed to ex- 
press his whole soul in his eyes. He appeared 
to be consumed by some inward fever of excite- 
ment, weary, sad. ‘‘ You are cruel,’’ he whis- 
pered to me; ‘‘ what do you care for me? and 
I have passed a week of such torture !"’ 

I could say nothing. 

“When may I see you to say one word te 
you?” he asked, eagerly ; but I could not re- 
ply, for just at that moment the stage-bdell rang, 
and the stage was quickly cleared. I looked 
with eyes full of pity upon Rebecca, who held 
her present of jewels toward Rowena, the 
bride. 

‘‘How exquisite !’’ I heard a voice in the au- 
dience murmur, whilst flowers were thrown at 
our feet. The curtain descended, but to rise 
again, when Rebecca and Rowena appeared 
embracing one another affectionately, the lat- 
ter decorated with the present of the woman 
whose rival she was. . 

The flowers were duly inspected. Upon my 
pretty bouquet was a card from Phil. Oh, how 
I treasure those flowers, Anna. Here they are 
to-day by my side, violets, my flowers, violets 
all! Embedded amongst their delicate stems 
lay a note, precious to me beyond all words to 
express. Phil offers me the wealth of his love! 
| Shall I say “tyes?” 

I did not stay at the Dales after the tableaux 
were ended, but went home with Leontine. 
As I passed by the drawing-room I heard again 
that masterly touch upon the piano, this time 
in a dreamy nocturne, the music of which rings 
pleasantly in my ears to-day. As Phil played 
he seemed carried away into another world. 
As I looked at him it seemed as though my 
heart would burst with its happiness. There 
is no doubt in my mind that I love him, dear 
Phil, who has ever been my friend. He did 
not see the quiet figure stealing away so noise- 
lessly. Did Mr. Frozswell see it? No, not 
even he, and I breathed more freely, as I has- 
: tened home to weep tears of joy. Laura tells 
| me, this morning, that every one is speaking 
| of Mr. Frozswell’s changed looks, charging me 
, as the cause of it. 
| ‘“Itis evident he is in love with you,’ she 
| said. He never seemed to care for poor ‘Sleep- 
| ing Beauty’ at all, and Blanchetta was at her 
loveliest last night.’’ 
| Iam sorry for Frozswell; but oh, Anna, how 
; happy Iam! Shall Isee Phil to-night? Ihave 

not been over to pay my respects to mother-in- 
| law to day, ss I should have done were it not 
' that he is there. 
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How lovely this afternoon is! How brightly 
the sun is still shining upon me as 1 write. 
The library never looked so picturesquely. 
The fire blazes with a steady light, and the 
coals look poetically fantastic. Alas! that 
thought; it brings back to me— But let me 
think of you, my darling. Whatare you doing, 
Anna? Are you sitting with the children 
reading or sewing? I think I see your sweet 
face bent over some book, and the children 
seated around listening to some fairy tale. 
Oh, that I could enter and break the spell, that 
1 could feel your arms around my neck, your 
kisses upon my face. You will like Phil, will 
you not? He is so good, so generous, so noble 
hearted. 

‘* Ada, can you love me?” he says in his note. 
“Can such happiness be mine? I am afraid 
to ask the question, and marvel at my own 
temerity. You shall see me as soon as my 
courage will allow me to present myself for an 
answer.” 

When will he come? To-night? Adieu, my 
dearest Anna. In your prayers remember her 
who is to enter upon a new life, and him to 
whom she is to give the whole of her happy 
woman’s heart. Always your ADA. 


Later.—Mr. Frozswell was announced as I 
wrote that last word. O Anna, why was I so 
blind? He says that I have ruined his whole 
life. This is a bitter thing for a woman to 
hear. God forgive me! What can I do? If 
I have erred, [ am sincerely repentant. Phil 
has been here as well. All is settled. How 
happy and how wretched lam! 


THE ISLAND, 
March, 1872. 

My Dearest ANNA: They tell me my health 
is very feeble, but I feel strong and full of life 
to-day. Phil has returned, my own beloved 
Phil, and the cruel bitterness and jealousy 
which parted us is forever at rest. Yet, what 
a year I have lived, and how it has worn upon 
me; but I am amply repaid by the fact that 
nothing but death can part my husband and 
myself, for we were married quietly yesterday 
at noon. Will death come? If so, 1 am re- 
signed now. I have always known that some 
day the lamp would go out with me as it went 


out with mother, that I should fade quickly | 


away. But oh, my Anna, this life is not every- 
thing, we only begin to live here! 


of how that picture of me in Mr. Frozswell’s 
possession led people, Phil among the number, 
to suppose it was my free gift to the poet. Phil 
was very jealous, and I believe there is no true 
love without jealousy, and, silly man that he 
was, this frail fabric divided us. He would not 
come to me for explanation, and J was so proud 
that I sent no word. So we drifted apart, as 
many lovers do in this world of ours, because 





The whole | 
Island knows the story of our separation, and | 





of jealousy and pride. We met again, for the 
reason that the kind heart which loves me 
heard I was ill, threatened with consumption, 
and so, one day last week, as I sat in Blanch- 
etta’s boudoir, a door opened, and he was there ! 
Oh, the ecstasy of that moment! How many 
explanations there were! I had one surprise 
for Phil, which seemed to put a finish to this 
whole romantic story of mine. I drew him 
toward Blanchetta’s easel, whereon reposed 
the fatal picture of me painted by Mr. Ormby 
so long ago. 

“*Why did you not notice it?’’ I asked. 

‘Because too much occupied with its living 
representative. But is it yours now, Ada; has 
it been given you?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied ; ‘‘it belongs to Blanche.’’ 

“To Blanche? She was always fond of pic- 
tures. Does she paint them still?’ 

*‘ Not now ; she is too busy with other things.”’ 

‘You mystify me, my darling.”’ 

“Let there be no more mystery, 
Blanche is engaged to Mr. Frozswell.”’ 

A hat was waved in the air triumphantly. 
Puil and I were very merry together after this. 
Always yours and Phil’s loving ADA. 


then. 


Later.—Doctor Lafitte has been here, and 
sounded my lungs. ‘There is no disease there, 
and Phil is to take me to the South, where my 
cough and hoarseness are to be cured. Always 
the same SISTER ADA. 


>> 


FADED CLOVER LEAVES. 





BY VIRGINIA CARROL. 





I wish you’d not broken this clover, 
Nor given it to me. 

Why? Just listen; I'll show you 
A picture the leaf shows me. 


I see the clouds of that evening 
So long ago gone by, 

I see in the cheerless autumn 
The dreary earth and sky. 


I see the narrow lane which leads 
To the farm-house low and plain ; 
And the walnut-tree so green and bold, 
And the mill with its mossy stain. 


What else, you ask, does memory see 
In this little leaf of clover? 

I would rather not tell even thee, 
But—I see my royal lover. 


He smiles his sunny, winsome smile, 
I hear his rich, low tones, 

As he seeks a sourenir for me 
’Mid the grasses and the stones. 


“Tt must come from beneath the walnut tree,” 
Said my royal, royal lover ; 

And, stooping, he broke and gave to me 
A magical three-leafed clover. 


Long are the weary years that stretch 
Between that time and this, 

But it is to some faded clover I give 
My bitterest tears, my sweetest kiss. 
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KEEPING COUNSEL. 


THINGS would go badly with society if every- 
one was to tell all that he or she knows of self, 
friends, or neighbors. Few of us lead such 
beautiful lives that we can afford to have them 
dissected piecemeal, and examined all around ; 
and the traditional skeleton in each man’s pri- 
vate cupboard is never a lovely thing to be 
brought out into the daylight, and set a-dan- 
cing for the entertainment of the idle crowd. 
At the best it is a ghastly possession when kept 
safe under lock and key; but published—pro- 
claimed—it is destruction without hope of es- 
cape! When the Fates wish to ruin men, they 
know no better way than to unlock the cup- 
board door and bring forth the skeleton in tri- 
umph, as the contraband they found smuggled 
therein. The howl that follows drowns all 
those softer notes of praise won by the virtues 
and the amiabilities of the poor betrayed. And 
it makes no difference that each of us has a bit 
of contraband of our own—a skeleton secreted 
behind the arras, which if displayed in the 
market place would make life hard to us for 
the next few years orso. Weare none the less 
shocked that our neighbor should have har- 
bored such an awful thing as his special secret ; 
and when we speak of it, we speak with the 
abhorrence belonging to the just who have | 
been deceived, the righteous who have been un- 
willingly defiled by touching the unclean thing. 
This is the way of the world all through; and 
to draw off attention from one’s own iniquities 
by exaggerating the importance of our broth- | 
er’s mistakes has ever been a favorite method of | 
self-defence. The only help for it, all around, | 
is by rigidly keeping counsel both for one’s | 
self and others; if we do not want our own | 
private skeleton to be found, taking good care 
to lock the cupboard door and neither to lend | 
nor lose the key; and making it a point of | 
honor not to go a hunting in strange*passages | 
for the sake of lighting on ugly ol@ bones be- 
longing to our friends, the discovery of which 
can do us no good, though it may do them much 
harm. 

If people would but keep their own counsel, 
things would be far more tranquil in the world 
of men than they are now. But what demon 
is it that possesses us to confess to this trusted 
friend and that beloved intimate such and such 
damaging secrets of our family history ?—giv- 
ing power of future tyranny and annoyance 
when the time comes, as it almost always doves, 
that the trusted friend is turned into the bitter 
enemy, and the beloved intimate is the wrath- 
ful foe. What should we think of the man who 
opened his house door to a burglar, or put a 
joaded pistol into the hands of a foot pad? We 
should say he was mad, and that a commission 
de lunatico, with the object of locking him safe 
out of harm’s way, was the kindest thing to be 
done for him. But he is no more insane than 





are we ourselves when we confide these dama- 
ging secrets of ours to this friend and that— 
when we fail to keep our own counsel, yet ex- 
pect others to do for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves. It seems odd, in face of the general 
sanity of society, that half the misery which 
comes to us from the publication of our private 
doings comes, not from the unfriendly spying 
and treacherous betrayal of others, but by our 
own absurd inability to take care of ourselves. 
To be sure, there is an element of treachery in 
the matter all the same—for what we tell under 
the seal of secrecy our self-elected father-con- 
fessor in his turn confides to another ; and so 
the thing gets spread, each later recipient feel- 
ing less and less the need of reticence or the 
sacredness of silence, till what was a week ago 
a dead secret is to-day the public property of 
the whole community, and might as well have 
been cried by the bell-man for any of the deli- 
cacy of confidence that it retains. 

There is one thing to which candid and sim- 
ple-minded people give no heed—the ugliness 
and distortion to which a thing may be twisted 
in the translation. Say that you tell your 
friend a circumstance in which the look was 
against you—only the look, mind—and where 
you were substantially blameless, and it may 
even be in the right, or to be pitied. He, car- 
rying the wares of your confidence to market, 
dwells a little upon the substance and a little 
more on the appearance, giving, perhaps for 
no ill-nature, but for lack of mental exactness 
or excess of dramatic instinct, so much promi- 
nence to the doubtful appearances that his 
hearer jumps at once to the foothold—‘“ might 
have been the worse thing’”—‘ probability’ — 
‘considering the frailty of human nature, and 
the proneness to do wrong rather than right 
inherited by us all, more than probable—almost 
certain.”” From which to actuality, and the 
thing being known and sworn to by the world 
at_large, is but one step; and that step sure to 


| be taken by the next listener—-with additions, 
| exaggerations, and the three black crows all 


full-feathered, and their nest to be seen on the 


| tree-tops, as time and the tale go on. Still, 


nothing of all this would have happened had 
you kept your own counsel in the beginning, 
and not thrust an oaken cudgel into the hands 
of your enemies by placing a twig at the dis- 
posal of your friend. ‘Fast bind, safe find,” 
says the old proverb; and the adage holds 
good for secrets and the dangers of confiden- 
tial talk as well as for property and the inse- 
curity of broken locks and slipped cables. So 


Jong as we keep our own counsel we are safe ; 


but once let loose the guard—once take man or 
woman into our inner confidence—and hence- 
forth we are slaves andin perpetual peril, hold- 
ing our good name by the good-will of another, 


| and sure to be betrayed sooner or later. 


But the frequency of this betrayal does not 
make the offence less heinous, less dishonora- 
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ble. Of all things to be taught the young and 
impressed on every one, young or old, is the 
need of keeping counsel, of not betraying one’s 
friend’s confidences, of not blabbing out one’s 
own secrets, and of not carrying about the 
scandals and ill-natured reports we may hear 
of those who are perhaps neither friends nor 
acquaintances, but mere names cr folks known 
only by sight. Every now and then we come 
across a person who is absolutely safe ; a per- 
son whose méticr perhaps is to learn the real 
relations of human life, and to penetrate below 
the surface; not for private amusement so 
much as in the search for sociological truth— 
say a novelist, a dramatist, or a philosopher ; 
a person who only wants to know, not to de- 
tail, and to whom private lives class themselves 
into impersonalities, making up the number of 
averages rather than standing out as isolated 
facts having special interest of an individual 
kind. To such a one we may, if we like it, 
unbosom. It is a satisfaction to men to be able 
to “tell all’’—though, by the by, did any one 
ever tell all? is there not always a favorite 
dark corner left unswept? We ought to be 
very sure that we have got hold of the right 
man for our confidant, else we may find that 
telling all is simply synonymous with betray- 
ing all, and this with ruin. Yet how well cer- 
tain secrets have been kept! Junius and the 
Man in the Iron Mask, of course, are the stock 
examples, that come to hand like the pounds 
of tea and sugar lying on the grocer’s counter 
at his elbow. But even these, though not 
clearly demonstrated, are getting less and less 
obscure, and the hypotheses concerning them 
are gaining more and more consistency as time 
tears away some of the veils, if in return it 
fastens others more closely. ‘The actual fate 
of the poor little Dauphin is another mystery 
maintained to the present time by the faculty 
of keeping counsel cultivated by those con- 
cerned. All of which, however, are instances 
we would rather have dispensed with, for the 
sake of a fuller knowledge. For, in truth, the 
world resents mystery as an insult to its per- 
spicacity, and would like to have all the secrets 
that have bafiled it made as plain as that pike- 
staff of which we talk so glibly, yet which we 


never see in these days of translated armory. 


and changed machinery. For our parts, we 
cannot see why history, should not have its 
riddles like everything else, and why hard 
nuts should not be still left for strong teeth to 
crack, and difficult knots for clever fingers to 
untie—the enigmas of nations, as there are 
now enigmas of nature, setting the guessers to 
work out the means whereby they may be best 
solved. 


It is an open question whether talking about | 


a project is better than keeping one’s own 


counsel in silence and secresy ; whether a de- | 


sign gains in distinctness or loses in strength 
by being discussed beforehand. There is un- 





doubtedly. a tendency with many to let a 
thought exhale its fervor in words, and to 
make being spoken of mean something the 
same as being done. Many imagine that tell- 
ing their friends of such and such an opus 
magnum, the outlines of which are forming in 
their brains, is tantamount to execution, and 
so satisfy themselves that they have done their 
task, because they have begun to discuss it in 
its first form. With others, again, it stimulates 
and helps the successful embodiment of an 
idea to talk of it; and keeping their own coun- 
sel on their work would be to cut themselves 
off from so much vitality and perfectness of 
execution. We may squander too widely and 
hoard too closely; and between the two the 
golden mean we are always looking for can be 
found without much difficulty. Still, there is 
no doubt that it, is better to keep one’s own 
counsel too strictly than to give it into the 
keeping of others too generously. What we 
have, and while we have it, we know where to 
find ; when we give it away, it is lost to our 
control. ‘A garrujous tongue, if not checked, 
sings often to its own harm,” says a Scandi- 
navian proverb; and ‘‘a wise tongue keeps a 
safe head,’’ says an English one. So the world 
wags; and while here we find one who calls 
on the crowd to be made free of all his seérets, 
there we light upon another who would rather 
his neighbors did not know his real name, his 
birthplace, his profession, or his parentage— 
one who keeps his own counsel so strictly that 
he makes himself, as it were, the prisoner of 
himself; and in locking up his treasures from 
prying eyes and pilfering fingers, which have 
no concern therewith, locks them away from 
his own hands, and starves himself for fear of 
gorging others. 


————- a 


A QUESTION. 





BY ALICE OLIVER. 





SWEET little stars, dear little stars, 
Sprinkling yon carpet of blue, 

If I should ask you a question to-night, 
Say, would you answer me true? 


The wee little birdies have all gone to rest, 
The bees and the butterflies, too; 

If I should ask you a question to-night, 
Say, would you answer me true? 

This spot is so silent, so quiet, just now! 
I'm here all alone—no one near ; 

Say, if lasked you a question to-night, 
Don’t you think little sparklers you ’d hear? 

The question is, how can a mortal below, 
After gazing at splendor up there, 

Return to sweet sleep, return to sweet rest, 
And forget to thank God with a prayer? 


>> a 


SCANDAL is a bit of false money, and he whe 
passes it is frequently as bad as he who origi- 
nally utters it. 
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THE PEDDLER. 
(See Steel Plate.) 





BY A. 5. 





‘‘ JESSIE is so tired, papa! so tired !’’ 

Tim Warren looked down at the pale little 
face lifted so pleadingly to his own, and sighed 
heavily. The houses along the road he was 
travelling were scattered at wide distances, 
and there was not one in sight as the child 
spoke. His fatherly heart longed to take the 
little one in his arms, but these were already 
well weighted by his basket of goods, and the 
bundle of clothing over one shoulder. Witha 
few words of cheer, he encouraged the weary 
little heart. 

‘*Shall papa tell Jessie a funny story ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes! Please, about the two red foxes 
that went to keep house in the hen-roost.’’ 

Many a weary hour had been cheated of 
its length by Tim’s fund of funny stories, 
drawn from his own quaint, vivid imagination ; 
but Jessie never tired of their repetition. It 
was something marvellous to hear the strong 
man bring every word, every little incident of 
his tale, within the comprehension of fhe 
five-year old darling who listened; and by 
the time the story ended, a pretty cottage 
came in sight, whose neat hedges, gates, and 
outbuildings, with the flourishing fields on 
either side, told of plenty and comfort. 

The peddler was welcomed by two girls; 
one of some nineteen or twenty summers, the 
other not more than ten. In the remote little 
Western village, where Tim’s feet had been 
wandering all day, he was sure of customers 
wherever there were women, and he opened 
his basket at once. Jessie, huddled up in her 
cloak, sank wearily down beside the pretty 
goods she had seen displayed so often, and 
Tim noticed that she was shivering in the 
warm summer air. 

It was no time then for him to let his anxiety 


more readily to cheerful cescriptions of the 
value of his wares, to jests and merriment, and 
he rattled off his oddities, displaying orna- 


ments and little useful articles not easily ob- |' 


tained in that remote district. He started 
when the younger girl called the other one 
‘‘mamma,”’ but the explanation came later. 
Many of the pretty trifles in his basket had 
already been carried into the cottage, when 
the fair-haired little gir! said, suddenly :— 

‘‘Mamma, may I get the little girl some cake 
and milk? She looks hungry.” 

She laid her hand upon Jessie’s hood as she 
spoke, lifting her soft blue eyes to the face of 
her companion. Mrs. Sanderson was delibe- 
rating gravely between the merits of a new 
flower vase or an enamelled work-box for the 
centre-table, when Fannie spoke; but that 











question settled, she bent down to the little 
crouching figure. 

‘Would you like some cake and milk, dear ?’’ 
she asked; and Tim’s heart bounded at the 
tender, motherly tone. 

‘‘No, ma’am. I ain’t hungry, but I am so 
tired!’ 

“Ts it far, ma’am, to the nearest tavern?” 
Tim asked. ‘The little one is tired out.” 

“It is four miles, and the sun is setting. 
The child looks sick,’’ Mrs. Sanderson con- 
tinued, lifting the little one gently. ‘She is 
shivering! Certainly she cannot walk four 
miles more. Come in and rest, and when my 
husband comes, you can have some supper, and 
I’ll see if he will let you stay all night.” 

She entered the cottage as she spoke, carry- 
ing the child in her arms. Tim stopped to 
pack up his basket, and as he rose from the 
ground, a tall, fine looking man of thirty-five 
or six, swung open the gate and entered the 
yard. 

‘‘Halloo!”’ he cried; ‘‘well met again.”’ 
And Tim recognized a farmer who had pa- 
tronized him at the market town a week be- 
fore, and had treated Jessie largely to rosy- 
cheeked apples. ‘‘Where’s the little one?” 
he asked. ‘Tired of travelling about?’ 

All the brightness had faded from Tim’s 
face, but he smiled again as he answered :— 

‘Your good wife has taken her in-doors.”’ 

**She is too young to be travelling about the 
country with you,’”’ said the farmer. ‘‘Why 
don’t you leave her at home?’’ 

‘‘Because her mother died a moath ago.” 
Tim’s voice choked, but meeting the look of 
hearty sympathy upon Harry Sanderson’s face 
he continued, ‘‘ You see, I have been peddling 
through the West for seven years, and as my 
wife and I did not like to be separated, she 
would stop at the nearest large town, and I’d 
get home to her whenever could. We boarded 
then, and she kept Jessie with her. But she 
fell sick and died. I could not leave the child 


alee | with strangers, and all our own kin are in New 
show in his face. Customers’ purses opened | 


Hampshire, so she’s been my companion since 


| her mother was buried. I never knew her so 


tired as she is now though, and it’s four miles, 
your wife tells me, to a tavern.” 

“Tut, man! You can sleep here to-night. 
The women folks will like to fuss amongst 
your fal lals. Come im! Come in!” 

He led the way as he spoke into a cosey sit- 
ting-room, opening directly upon the yard, and 
motioned Tim to stand his basket in the cor- 
ner. Already Mrs. Sanderson had removed 
Jessie’s cloak, and put the child upon a wide, 
comfortable sofa, her pale little face nestling 
contentedly in the pillow, while Fanny gently 
stroked her hands. 

“Your little girl does not look as rosy as slie 
was a week ago,”’ Harry said, looking at Jes- 
sie’s heavy eyes and white cheeks. ‘Don’t 
you feel well, little one?” he asked, kindly. 
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‘*My head feels funny, and my back aches.”’ 

‘* A child’s bad off without a mother,” sighed 
Tim. 

“That ’s true, friend,’’ Harry said, putting 
his hand on Fannie’s head. ‘ We tried it, Fan 
and I, for two years, till Mary came to make 
the house home again. And,” he added, in a 
low tone, as his wife went out to see about 
supper, ‘‘I don’t believe she is fonder of the 
boy therein the cradle than sheis of Fan here.” 

Fannie had returned to her place beside the 
little stranger while her father was speaking, 
and as the two men chatted of crops, news, 
politics, and otber topics, the little girls made 


supper. 

‘* You can lie still, dear,’’ she said, as Jessie 
tried wearily to rise. ‘‘I will bring you a cup 
of tea and something to eat, and after that you 
shall go to sleep in Fannie’s bed, and wake up 
nicely rested to-morrow.”’ 

But the morning found poor Jessie too ill to 
rise, moaning with pain, fever tossed, and wild 
eyed. All day she raved, now begging to rest, 
now calling her dead mother; now, when the 
pain seemed easier, fancying herself romping 
with the dog who had been the companion of 
the journeys beside her father. It was impos- 
sible to think of any further travel for the little 
feet at present, and Tim’s heart swelled with 
gratitude as he saw the tenderness and care 
lavished upon his child. If it had been Fan- 
nie, or her own crowing, rosy boy, Mary San- 
dersop could not have nursed the little one 
with more devotion. 

The little cottage was the first house on the 
main road of quite a settlement, and the neigh- 
bors were very kimd, bringing niceties of cook- 
ery for the child, and helping to watch her 
when the fever and delirium demanded con- 
stant care. 

There was no question of money between 
Harry Sanderson and the peddler until Jessie 
was able to move about the house again, and 
had been three weeks at the cottage. Then, 
one evening, when the children were all abed, 
Tim asked what he owed. 

‘*Not for kindness,” he said, ‘‘and love, and 
care; I can never pay those. But for actual 
expenses and board. I am not a poor man, 
Mr. Sanderson; I’ve got a nest-egg laid by. 


But I’m saving what I can to open a store in | 


some of the Western villages. l’ve a good 
sum about me now, to put in the bank; so 
don’t stint yourselves in price for me and the 
little one, though only vhe good God can ever 
repay you for the kindness you’ve shown 
her.”’ 

Sanderson, seeing that the man would feel 
better satisfied to pay his way, named a mode- 
rate sum, and Tim drew out a well-stuffed 
wallet and paid it. 
from his basket, he said :— 





sell well; but I mostly have a few pieces, in 
case they are called for; and I want your wife 
to wear these, just to remember the little one 
she has nursed so faithful.’ 

Mary was inclined to refuse the pretty gold 
earrings and breastpin in the little case, as far 
too valuable for the wearing of a farmer’s 
wife; but Tim would take no refusal. The 
case of jewelry and open wallet still lay upon 
the table, when two of the neighboring farm- 
ers dropped in for a chat, and Mary left the 
men together, and went to her bed-room. It 
was still early when she heard her husband 


| shutting up the house and bidding a cheery 
friends, until Mrs. Sanderson called all to | 


good-night to Tim, who went to a room above 


| their own to sleep. She fell asleep herself 





before her husband came to her, and early 
dawn was breaking when she wakened again. 
To her surprise, Harry was not beside her! 

She hastily threw on some clothing, and went 
to the sitting-room. Stretched upon the sofa, 
sleeping heavily, entirely dressed, she saw 
Harry, and in the corner the peddler’s basket, 
open, the goods tossed about near it, as if re- 
cently rummaged. Upon the mantlepiece was 
Tim’s wallet, now tied up, and evidently con- 
taining much Jess money than on the previous 
evening, and beside it the case of gold orna- 
ments presented to herself. Leaning over 
Harry to waken him, Mary was surprised to 
see upon his hands and clothing traces of mud 
and dirt, that surely had not been there when 
she saw him overnight. He awakened after a 
moment of shaking, and looked around him 
with a bewildered stare, putting his hand to 
his head as if in pain. Again his wife was 
startled to see blood stains upon the place his 
head had pressed, and when he lifted it a long 
unsightly cut and bruise. 

‘Don’t look so seared, Mary,” he said, 
shaking himself awake. ‘Have I been here 
all night?’’ 

‘*Yes ; but your head, your clothes, Harry ?’’ 

“T got a fall coming in from the gate. It 


| was as dark as a wolf’s mouth, and the door 


blew to. 
stumbled. 


I missed my footing somehow and 
The ground was wet, you know, 


| and my head struck the side of the doorway. 


It made me dizzy, gnd I dropped down here 


| and fell asleep. There’s no harm done, little 
| woman.”’ 


| words! 


No harm done! In the dark days to come, 
how often poor Mary thought of Harry’s 
She bathed his head, brushed his 


clothes, and brought him clean linen, and then 
| bustled about the kitchen to get breakfast. 
| The children came in soon; Jessie carefully 


Then, taking a small case | 


dressed by Fannie, the baby wakened, but 
Tim did not appear. 

**T’ll call him,’’ Harry said. ‘He is lazy! 
He went up stairs to bed before I went out to 
see if the cattle were all right for the night.’ 

*“T heard him go up while you were fasten- 


“IT carry only a little real jewelry, it don’t | ing the shutters.”’ 
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“Yes; I went out and got a fall for my 
pains afterwards.” 

Harry left the room as he spoke, but a mo- 
ment later he returned, with wide open eyes 
of surprise. 

“He’s gone! The bed’s not been slept in!” 

““Gone!”’ Mary cried. ‘He never went out 
before breakfast. Many ’s the time he said he 
was fit for nothing of a morning till he had a 
good cup of coffee to wind him up.” 

‘“‘T ll look around outside for him !’’ 

Here Jessie broke into a piteous sobbing for 
‘‘papa,’’ and Mary had to comfort her. 

But before night the warm-hearted woman 
sorely needed comfort herself. For Harry, 
her husband, who had never knowingly in- 
jured even a dumb brute, was arrested on sus- 
picion of having murdered Tim Warren, the 
peddler. 

Circumstances certainly authorized the vil- 
lage authorities in their course, though there 
were many who stoutly maintained their belief 
yet in the young farmer's innocence. 

Yet the man, known to be devoted to his child, 
was gone from her side. Thestock by which he 
earned his living was left, and had evidently 
been thoroughly overhauled. The wallet iden- 
tified by the neighbors, and the case of jewelry 
were found in Mary’s bureau drawer, where 
the poor woman had put them for safe keep- 
ing, before getting breakfast. Even the blow 
upon Harry’s head might have been given in 
self-defence by his victim in a death struggle. 

It was two weeks before the prisoner could 
be removed for trial to L———, the nearest 
town, and in these fourteen days the evidence 
against him increased with frightful force. A 
close examination of his home proved him to 
have in his pocket a sum of money, paid, he 
solemnly swore, as board by the peddler on the 
night of his disappearance, but over which the 
neighbors shook their heads. He was well 
known to deposit all his money in the bank 
on market days, drawing it out again only 
when occasion required. Jessie, when interro- 
gated, was positive about the wallet having 
been her father’s, and that there had been 
*ever so much more money in it,” the last 
time she saw it in his possession. 

Things at the farm went on but badly. The 
master’s eyes and hand were sorely needed, and 
Mary wept and mourned continually, only see- 
ing to the comfort of the children. Her own 
faith in her husband’s innocence was unshaken 
after he had once told her he knew nothing 
of the missing man, and she found some com- 
fort in Jessie’s stout certainty that ‘Mr. San- 
derson never would hurt her papa, never !”’ 

It was a sight to move the stoutest heart, 
when the prisoner was allowed to see his 
family, to see Jessie climb upon his knee, put 
her baby arms around him, and sob, “They 
are wicked to shut you up for hurting my papa ; 
you never did, you never did!” 


““No, Jessie, lass,” he would say, sadly, ‘I 
never did. Could I kiss you, and look into 
your baby eyes if your father’s blood was on 
my hands?” 

And some commented upon the man’s “ hard- 
ened depravity,’’ in thus caressing the little 
one, while others accepted it as the strongest 
proof of his innocence. 

The weary days wore away unti! the prison- 
er’s trial came on. Mary had put the children 
with their aunt, Jessie accompanying them, 
had shut up the pretty cottage and gone to 
L——. It was impossible to remain away 
from her husband in these supreme hours of 
misery, when his old friends and neighbors tes- 
tified against him, and his nearest of kin were 
shaken by doubts. 

Day after day when he was ushered into the 
crowded court-room, Mary was there, white as 
a corpse, but grave and self-possessed, listening 
to every word, with her eyes resting always 
trustfully and lovingly upon his face. 

The evidence, sifted down under oath to 
stern facts, bore ‘heavily upon Harry Sander- 
son. The neighbors who had been the last to 
see the missing man alive, swore positively to 
having left him in the house, swore positively to 
the wallet and jewel-case, as having been upon 
the table when they left, open before Harry’s 
eyes. The most minute and careful search had 
failed to find any trace of the body ; but in that 
Western country, with horses and wagons in 
his barn, what was to prevent the murderer 
from burying his victim miles away from the 
scene of the crime? 

With a face from which all hope was stricken, 
rigid and colorless, Harry Sanderson listened 
to the evidence that branded him a murderer 
amongst his fellow men. Only once was the 
stern calm of the mask covering his tortured 
heart broken. 

Jessie had been sent for to give her baby evi- 
dence, and when she had lisped answers to the 
questions put her, she suddenly turned to the 
friend whose strong arms had carried her for 
hours in her restless fever, whose voice had 
soothed her wild delirium, and stretching her 





arms to him, sobbed, “‘He never hurt papa! 
; He never did !”’ 

| It shook the doubts of the strong men when 
Harry Sanderson fearlessly met that innocent 
child’s look and smiled a fatherly, loving smile, 
that broke down in a quiver of the manly lips, 
and a mistiness ef the hard eyes, that had 
shown no sign of emotion in the long days of 
the trial. 

Mary had thought all suffering had been 
placed upon her heart, until the prosecuting 
lawyer rose to address the jury. But the agony 
of all the past faded before that hour. The 
evidence, cruel as it was, had been given with 
a sincere desire to do the best for the prisoner, 
much of it dragged from reluctant lips. But 
| the cold, clear voice of the lawyer tore away 
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all friendliness, and put the hard, cruel facts 
before the jury with the interpretation of wil- 
ful, premeditated murder upon each one. He 
turned Harry’s generous hospitality into a plot 
to lure poor Tim to his own destruction ; his 
kindness to Jessie into deliberate hypocrisy to 
disarm the father of any suspicion. He made 
Harry out a very fiend of cold-blooded cruelty, 
and pointed as a proof to his ingenuity in con- 
cealing alone, beyond discovery, the body of 
the murdered man. Before he closed his ad- 
dress, Harry felt as if the hangman’s noose was 
already tightening around his throat, and an 
icy despair succeeded Mary’s hot indignation. 

The defence was weak, resting mainly upon 


“Don’t judge me too hardly,” he said en- 
treatingly, ‘I never thought of harm coming 
to you from my folly. You see, I was afraid 
if I asked you to keep Jessie while I went to 
Cincinnati to see about new stock, and settling 
down somewhere about here in a store, that 
you would think I meant perhaps to desert 
her, or put her off on you for good. And I 
could not bear to think of tramping about the 
country with her again. You see, there is a 


| goodish bit of money owing to me in some of 


| fore settling down. 


previous good character, and the presiding | 


judge gave his charge to the jury. 
they filed out, the twelve men who had known 
Harry Sanderson from a baby, who held the 
decision that was to make him a free man or 
condemn him to an ignominious death in their 
hands. 

In the crowded court-room a deathly silence 
prevailed. The most careless man there felt 
his tongue tied as the minutes crawled by. 
The day was growing old, already it was past 
the usual hour for adjourning the court, but no 
man stirred from his place, till after an absence 
of three long hours, the jury returned to their 
places, and the foreman answered the judge’s 
question, and announced that they had agreed 
upon a decision. 

‘Prisoner at the bar, stand up and look upon 
the jury.”’ 

Pale, but calm, Harry stood erect. The cus- 


Slowly | 


my old beats, and I wanted to collect that be- 
So, after thinking it over, 
day and night, I concluded to go off quietly in 
the night, and leave the lassie here for a spell. 
I knew you would be kind to her if she was 
thrown on your hands, and I didn’t want you 
to be the losers by her, so I left the wallet, tak- 
ing out what I thought I should need. It took 
me all aback, though, to find you, Sanderson, 
asleep upon the sofa, when I came in to get 
some cases of jewelry out of the pack. I 


| thought, being small, I could stow them about 


| to Cincinnati. 


tomary words were spoken to the jury and the | 


question, ‘‘Guilty or not guilty ?’’ was put in 
solemn tones. 


Not a sound broke the awful stillness, till the | 


foreman spoke one ominous word, ‘Guilty !’’ 
Then a heavy fall announced that poor Mary’s 
endurance had given way at last. 

But while the echo of the fatal word was still 
on the air, a strange sound was heard outside. 
Cheer after cheer broke upon the air. The 
crowd about the door swayed toand fro, opened 
to make a passage way, and through this, 


me, and make a trade or two on my way back 
They were at the very bottom 
of the basket, and just as I put my hand on 
them, you turned in your sleep, and I ran like 
a thief. Long before you woke, before day 
dawn, I had passed through L——— on my way 
eastward. I walked most of the way for seve- 
ral days, doing a little trade here and there, 
till I came out of the thinly-populated districts, 
and travelled by steam to Cincinnati. The first 
paper I read, after I left the house, told me 
that you, the man who had been my friend, 
had nursed my child in her illness, was on trial 
for my murder. I read the first day’s evidence, 
and as fast as steam and horseflesh could bring 
mé, I came to prove it false. You have not 


| suffered more in the past few days than I have. 


I have lived in the West many years, and I 


| knew only too well how a chain of such evi- 
| dence would turn a whole population into exe- 


| cutioners. 
| last one for you! 


straight to the prisoner’s side eame the man of | 


whose murder he had just been pronounced 
guilty, Tim Warren, alive and strong. 

“Thank God, I am in time!” 

These were his first words, but the next were 
lost in the tumult of that excitable Western 
crowd. Such a hubbub was never heard before 
in a court-room. Mary was lifted tenderly to 
an ante-room, while Harry’s hand was nearly 
shaken off in the congratulations of friends and 
neighbors. 


Hurried explanations were given, but it was | 


not until evening found them all assembled in 


in his eradle jogged by Fannie’s foot, that 
‘Tim told his story. 


I fancied every hour might be the 
I never slept that I did not 
wake in terror, seeing you hanging from some 
tree, the victim of lynch law! Again, thank 
God, I am here in time!” 

“I blame you,” said Mary, in a low tone, 
“for ever doubting our willingness to take 
temporary care of Jessie. Even if we had 
done you the injustice of supposing you had 


| deserted her, we would have accepted the trust 


rather than expose her to unnecessary fatigue 
while she is yet weak. You should have trusted 
us et 

‘I see now how wrong I was," he answered, 
in a broken voice, ‘“‘I scarcely dare ask you to 
forgive me in the face of the frightful ordeal 


| my folly has brought upon you, the danger 
the farm-house, Jessie on her father’s knee, | 
Harry close beside his wife, and the boy kicking | 


you have faced. It was a base return for all 
your kindness; but if a sincere penitence will 
atone for it, you would forgive me, if you knew 
how I had suffered.” 
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“We do forgive you, heartily,” said Harry, 
extending his hand to give Tim’s a hearty grip, 
‘‘but when you leave us again, give Jessie a 
farewell kiss, and go from us openly. It was 
a near thing, you see, Warren, and I don’t care 
to stand it twice.’’ 

And Tim, after a few days sojourn at the 
cottage, during which he took care to tell his 
story in all parts of the neighborhood, left for 
Cincinnati again, Jessie well pleased to stay 
with her new friends. 


There is a flourishing store now on the lot | 


next Harry Sanderson’s farm, and Tim War- 
ren, standing behind its counter, has no better 
customers than the farmer and his family, 
while Mary says, not an invoice of goods comes 
from the Eastern cities, that has not a special 
package of sweets or toys for Fannie or the 
‘“*boy,”’ while Jessie would be puzzled to tell 
which is her true home, the house she shares 
with papa and the servant, or the neighboring 
farm, where Uncle Harry, Aunt Mary, and 
Fannie live. 


= iro ee --—-  -— 


THE PREFACE, 





ONE evening, on returning to my office, I 
found a package on my table, with a note, in 
the handwriting of a lady, containing a request 
to write a Preface in the accompanying book. 
On opening the book, I found it to be a beau- 
tiful blank quarto, in fancy binding of morocco 
and gilt, after the fashion of an album. Ac- 
cording to custom, aimost every book, upon 
whatever subject, usually has a Preface, or re- 
marks and observations explanatory of its de- 
sign, intent, or purpose. Butalas! what can be 
said of such a book ?—a desert of blank leaves! 
not even an oasis as a foothold for anidea! Not 
an idea, did we say? Yet, who can turn these 
beautiful white leaves without a consciousness 
of their emblematic tendency—purity and in- 
nocence !|—fit receptacle for the memorials of 
acquaintance, esteem, friendship, and—yes— 
love! Here may be preserved the record of a 


fond parent’s love—a sister’s devoted affection | 


—a brother’s noble-heartedness—the disinter- 
ested esteem of a friend, and the fervent aspi- 
rations of a lover. 
“Their lorn memorials here may bloom, 
Perchance to gentle bosoms dear— 
Like flowers that linger o’er the tomb, 
Bedewed with beauty’s tear.”’ 

This beautiful volume, now without stain or 
spot, so pure and white, is but a type of its fair 
owner, and may, perhaps, represent her book 
of life; for who can anticipate the future con- 
tents of the one, more than read the destiny of 
the other? 


“Yes, maiden, thou, 
So spotless, beautiful, and bright, 
Art like this virgin volume now, 
But what you'll both be, time must write.” 


Though, could the prayer of the writer be 
heard, thy book of life as well as this should 
| be closed against the intrusion of all gross evil, 
and thy sympathies open to all that is beautiful 
and good, so that thy life should be one contin- 
ued scene of happiness and bliss. But alas! 
this may not be so—for who can fathom the 
dread future? And besides, what is this short 
and fleeting life at best but mingled scenes 
| of happiness and misery—to-day most wretch- 
ed, and to-morrow blest? So of this book, time 
in its silent flight will stain these leaves with 
| various 
|. Feelings, thoughts, hopes, wishes, fears— 
Some wreathed with smiles—others bathed in 
tears.” 
Those who would write their thoughts in this 
book are reminded of that order of Providence 
| which renders all its creatures subject to each 
| other’s influence—that each one’s influence will 
and must be for good or for evil hereafter. 
Then let whatever you write, whether in this 
book—or upon the hearts of those who trust, 
love, or honor you, be such as may “‘ give ardor 
to virtue, and confidence to truth,’’ so that 
others may be better and happier. What if we 
‘do not belong to the great, the eloquent, the 
learned—to those who speak trumpet-tongued 
to millions of their fellow-creatures, from the 
proud elevations of power or talent? In con- 
clusion, the writer would adopt the beautiful 
| sentiment of the poet— 
“Task not for the meed of fame 
Its wreaths above my rest to twine, 
Enough for me to leave my name 
Within this hallowed shrine.” 
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THE passionate cry of a breaking heart 
For some subtile, swift Lethe, 
To blot out forever its ruined shrine, 
The idol of clay it held divine, 
And lull this fierce, wild agony. 


Only a heart slow in breaking, alas! 
Crushed in its frail idol’s fall; 

Crushed and writhing, loathing the light, 

Longing for dreamless sleep of the night 
Death shelters with coffin and pall. 


Drifting, a helmless, hopeless wreck, 
On the sullen sea of despair, 

No light on the fair horizon’s rim, 

Only utter darkness closing in, 
Denser and deeper everywhere. 





ep 
Sorrow shows us truths as the night brings 


out stars. 
At all times presence of mind is valuable. 


In time of repose it will enable us to say and 
to do whatever is most befitting the occasion 
that presents itself; while in time of trial it 


may protect, and in danger preserve. 
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(Concluded from last month.) 
“I wish to have a plan for a cottage,” I said, 


with some emphasis, noticing that the architect | 
was so very busy that he did not even look up. | 


Of course, all architects nowadays have Down- 
ing’s ideas, which, indeed, I had incorporated 
into my own mind. 


“There they are!’’ answered he, curtly, | 
pushing a portfolio towards me, and continuing | 


to measure on his paper with an ivory rule, 
while he made quick dots in all directions. 
Seeing that he was still too deeply engaged 


to look up, I waited for what seemed to me a | 


long time before I repeated my wish. 

“There they are !’’ he said again, in precisely 
the same tone as before, and pointing to the 
portfolio, still without lifting his eyes. 

1 saw that he made marks this time, instead 
of dots, and used a very odd-looking pen. 

“1 must trouble you to attend to me, I be- 
lieve,”’ said I, at last. 

The young man raised his head instantly, 
looking at me with a pair of bright dark eyes, 
and saying, with a polished, smooth tone, that 
contrasted oddly with the words he had jerked 
out before :— 

“Certainly! I am quite at your service. I 
thought you might like to look over my cottage 
plans and select for yourself.”’ 


Then he brought me a chair, and was placing | 


a table before me with the portfolio, when I 


interrupted him by saying hastily, for I felt | 
unaccountably embarrassed by this business | 


way of doing things :— 

“Not at all. Don’t, please. I wish to have 
an entirely new plan drawn; one that shall 
combine architectural variety and taste with 
the utmost domestic accommodation.’’ 

‘‘Not a cottage, then?” he inquired, seating 
himself before a sheet of paper, apparently to 
make minutes. ‘ 

“Certainly, sir, a cottage.” 

‘What size?’’ 


“Treally know nothing about measurements, | 


If I knew the value of feet and inches, I should 
not come to you, sir; but make my plan my- 
self.” This I spiced with a smile of quiet 
satire. 

He smiled also, and bowed slightly. ‘‘The 
word cottage is rather comprehensive. I must 
ask you, then, the amount of accommodation 
you require, the size of your family, and the 
expense you propose to be at in the finish and 
mode of building. Also, the lot of land on 
which it is to be built, and the way it must set 
with reference to the street and the sun.”’ 

“It is not a city house at all,’ I answered, 
confounded at the prospect of such a list of 
statements. 


| “Oh, I beg your pardon! a country house. 
| Still, I believe I must ask you some of the 
| same questions.” 

I never saw such merry dark eyes! just as 
| full of mirth as they could be. With some im- 
| patience at questions which I could not but 
| consider totally irrelevant, I answered hastily, 
saying more than I meant to say. 

‘There really seems no necessity for my de- 
fining precisely the number of which my family 
will consist. I cannot say how many or how 
few. I can only say I intend it to be very, very 
small.” 

** Yourself and husband, perhaps,’’ answered 
this odd architect, very respectfully, however, 
and without looking at me. 

I collected myself, and replied with dignity. 
“1 shall certainly, be there. 
the house, if you please, without reference to 
the name or quality ‘of the residents.” 

Mr. B. looked at me in smiling silence, and 
then said if I would excuse him, he would 
return to his work, and that meantime, if I 
would make a minute of my answers to the 
questions he had asked, he should be entirely 
at iny service. 

I was indignant. I would not tell him that 
I meant to live alone, or at most with one little 
maid. Neither would I tell him that my house 
was to be put on the top of a erag, for I felt 
| sure that his eyes would laugh outright at the 
idea. And lastly, I did not care about his 
knowing that my trustees wouldn't give me 
ano:her cent over a certain sum to spend. His 
questions seemed a most gratuitous interfer- 
| ence with my private arrangements. It was 
unbearable. The more I thought, the more 
vexed I became, till I could feel myself blush- 
ing in a most uncomfortable way. Rising has- 
tily, therefore, I just murmured, ‘It is no 
matter at all. Good-morning!’’ and slipped 
down stairs before Mr. B. could have had time 
to get his head up from his dots and marks. 
With an odd fear that I had committed myself 
somehow, and that Mr. B. would presently 
pursue me, and insist on my performing my 
part of the business, which seemed to be an- 
swering ridiculous questions, I beckoned to the 
driver of a hack, and rushed into its sheltering 
depths with the direction to go at once to Mr. C., 
the architect. I would find out, at all events, 
Ithought, what architects are made of—if they 
can take in an idea without having it stuck al] 
over with feet and inches. 

Mr. C., the other architect, received me 
| with attention certainly, but with the utmost 
| stiffness and silence. He laid down his pen, 
| his boy gave me a chair, and I was left. I was 
| conscious of complete desolation, and made a 
dismal attempt at a smile, by way of self-en- 

couragement, but really felt too much flurried 
| to utter a word at the moment. Mr. C. con- 
tinued his stony stare. No one who has not 
| undergone this sort of stare can have the least 
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idea of its paralyzing effect. It was the more 
dreadful because 1 had flown here for refuge 
and consolation. 

I gazed with utter dismay at this Egyptian 
countenance. It was as if every scrap of intel- 
ligence had taken leave of it forever, and in its 
place was a marble blank. Every particle of 
that fluency, on which I had heretofore count- 
ed, deserted me; I felt oppressed with the im- 
possibility of ever making this graven image 
understand my notion of a cottage. To be 
sure, I could at the most make the same effec- 
tive argument as I had done to Mr. B. That 
if I knew those thing I should design the 
cottage myself. That was the only remark I 
could think of. Not a smile. Nota word of 
encouragement. Not even ‘‘lam quite at your 
service, madam.”” I guessed he would sit 
there forever and ever before he would speak. 

Finally, I disengaged my tongue from the 
roof of my mouth sufficiently to say, “‘I want 
a cottage—a cottage, sir.’’ 

He nodded, and continued to stare as if ina 
trance. 

Collecting my thoughts, and desperately re- 
calling some of the phrases I had used to the 
carpenter, I repeated, thechanically, ‘‘A cot- 
tage, sir; which shall be so designed as to com- 
bine architectural decoration with—and—”’ but 
here I choked. 

Another very slight nod and total silence. 

I was thrown back on myself, with a wit- 
ness. Well, if he were a bear I would tell my 
story. So I began again, this time taking care 
not to look up. “I want something, sir—I 
mean a plan of a cottage—which at the same 
time it shall be convenient and roomy, shall be 
tasteful and picturesque. I should like to have 
climbing roses over the porch, and a garden 
chair near the shrubberies, sir, if you please. 
And invisible fences, sir; and if you can make 
the hennery so as to”’— 

Here I raised my eyes.~ The stone had melt- 
ed and was getting fused intoa new form. I 
suppose he saw that my ideas were all tumb- 
ling over each other in wild confusion, for his 
under eyelids rose beneath his steel blue eyes 
in a decided twinkle.- Hastily clapping a cold 
cigar into his mouth, apparently to crush an 
incipient smile, he relapsed into the same flinty 
attention as before. 

Now, the first man—who had kept about 
his business, instead of attending to me, was a 
thousand-fold less appalling than this sphynx- 
like personage, who took his pencil to make 
minutes. Gladly would I have fled from his 
presence, could I by so doing have escaped 
my own contempt. I proceeded, therefore, to 
elaborate my plan with a little more compo- 
sure, and was happy to notice that he did not 
once put pencil to paper. Perhaps he was the 
man at last—fated to comprehend my idea. 

In about a quarter of an hour of uninterrupt- 
ed effusion on my part, during which he sim- 


| ply stared attentively, Mr. C. spoke in a crisp 
voice, that reminded me of ginger-snaps, 
“What size house’?’”’ 

As a mechanic would say, ‘‘there is a forty- 
horse power” in reserve. As long as this man 
did not speak, I had been terrified. But as 
soon as he spoke, especially to ask the same 
stupid old question, I took courage, and with 
the quietly satirical expression which I had 
effectively used before, answered again. 

“If I knew the number of feet and inches 
required in making a house, sir, I should not 
apply to an architect. I should draw it my- 
self.”’ 

He was not the coming man, after all. He 
smiled exactly as Mr. B. had done, which 
showed that my shot had told. ‘‘ Where is it 
to be built?” said he. 

Another stupid question ; as if that had any- 
thing to do with my house; and just as if I 
couldn’t see that he also had a portfolio full of 
designs for cottages lying on the table! The 
man was evidently a person of details—of lines 
and dots. Incomprehensive, and consequently 
tasteless. Indeed, a certain repellant quality 
was shed from his impassive face, like a gray 
vapor, and chilled me to the bone. All that 
ought to have been there—all the gentlemanly 
courtesy, all the cordial sympathy I hada right 
to expect—was totally absent. Icouldas soon 
have unfolded my plans and ideas to a post. 
How, indeed, without some knowledge of the 
character and feelings of people, can an archi- 
tect plan a house which shall express, not 
merely the domestic convenience, but the indi- 
vidual tastes, the culture and refinement of the 
dwellers therein? It was clear that my monu- 
mental companion had not studied the alpha- 
bet of hisscience. With my own Heaven-given 
faculties, I said to myself, I will work out my 
own plans. Such feet and inches as I must have, 
] will contrive tomake use of. Meantime, with 
my stateliest and frigidest bow, I said :— 

‘Perhaps it is better to postpone any further 
action at present,’’ and so rose from my seat. 

Mr. C. stared, but that he had done all 
along. I ‘retired with speed down the long 
stone stairway, and ran out into the warm sun 
directly in the face of the other architect, Mr. 
B. How beaming he looked! It was like 
getting out oz prison. I wanted to say, “I spell 
you with a B because you are beaming and bril- 
liant, and bountiful and beneficent !”’ so bright 
and warm and comfortable did this first human 
face look after that impenetrable one up stairs. 

Mr. B. turned and walked on to the next 
street with me. ‘May I ask if you were more 
successful with Mr. ?’’—he hesitated. 

“Stonehenge?” Iasked. And then we both 
laughed heartily. I felt as if I had known 


this gentleman a long time, so friendly and 
cordial was his manner. ‘To say the truth, 
no. But I fancy I must help myself—at least 





to somewhat more distinct ideas, before I apply 
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to an architect. Thank you for your patience, 
however.” 

“Thank you for your visit,” he returned, 
gal'antly, and then bowed off in another direc- 
tion. 

Should an architect prove an inevitable n 
cessity, I would go back to my genial frient, 
Meanwhile I would believe in myself. My 
house should be modelled from my own thought, 
if possible. My plan wassoon made. Taking 
the suggestions of my rude friend, the carpen- 
ter, and continually modifying the extent, I 
once more projected my genius for form on a 
large sheet of drawing paper. At first I went 
but little into details, leaving a large margin 
for possibilities in the hands of the builder. 
This was inevitable, of course, with my igno- 
rance of housebuilding. If a staircase will not 
zo here, I considered, let it go there. It mat- 


ters not where we go up and down; as we Can- | 


not fly, we must go somehow. 

At length, after numerous trials, and dismiss- 
ing the expensive plan of many and Jarge rooms, 
I invented what 1 must think a very unique 
and tasteful substitute. This was a single 
room, combining parlor, sitting-room, library, 
saloon, and boudoir in one; containing also 
the germ ofa bed-room. This last contrivance, 
the carpenter told me, ought to make my for- 
tune, and would do so, if I would get it pat- 
ented. It was a curiously carved and orna- 
mented bedstead, to be raised and lowered by 
pulleys in the wall. In the day-time, being 
lifted to the ceiling, of which it should appa- 
rently form the central part, it would repre- 


sent the carved arabesque of the shield of | 


Achilles, and harmonize with the fresco of the 
other finish. At night, being lowered, it would 
serve for repose, and leave a large open space 
for ventilation. This, too, would be eminently 
healthy. By day I should have all the room I 
wanted; at night it would not matter if the 
furniture were displaced. I proposed to the 
carpenter an octagonal form for this apart- 
ment, which was, in the words of the nursery 
rhyme, to serve 
“For kitchen, parlor, dining-room, 
And chamber all complete ” 

When it came to outbuildings, I was less par- 
ticular. 

**You must use your own judgment, I think, 
in regard to the hennery and aviary,’ I said; 
“only, Mr. Plane, give the poor things room 
enough.”’ 

*T don’t see where you’ll put your hens, 
without ’tis in the cellar. 


foot of plain ground on the place.” 
“Put them in the cellar, then, my good 


friend !”’ I responded, cheerfully ; and into the | 


cellar they eventually went. 

The farmer—are farmers honest? So I have 
heard, and that living close to neture keeps 
the virtues warm and thriving. So I asked 


I went up to Beverly | 
last week to look around, and there ain't a | 


| the first farmer I saw, selling potatoes in Bed- 
| ford Street, to send for me six hens to Beverly 
| Beach, care of Mr. Plane. 

‘“*How much to pay?” said I, in my charac- 
ter of a woman of business. 

He thought about three dollars apiece. I 
did not so much wonder that eggs were high, 
after that payment. But I studied political 
economy till I settled that in the course of 
years the eggs would pay for themselves and 
| the hens; that is, if they were allowed to run 
| at large. It was well, then, that I had omitted 

in my plans a hennery proper, and confined 
| them prospectively only at night. Things do 
settle themselves wonderfully, to be sure. 

‘By the ring of necessity we are all begirt.”’ 

My house, for instance, will be quite a differ- 
| ent thing from the one I at first planned. It 
| was well not to be fettered by feet and inches. 
| till, on looking back, I must say that one’s 
| cellar is not a good place for hens. Looking 
| 
} 





back, one sees a good many things, such as 

trying to escape from one’s self by new sur- 
| roundings, such as thinking that the blue air 
and shining sea may give serenity to the mind, 
or that tranquillity can be put on externally, 
as Holmes poultices the blows of sound with 
silence. 

Nevertheless, as the time came for me to go 
to housekeeping, I was convinced that I had 
done a good thing. ‘‘To sit on rocks, to muse 
o’er flood and fell,” is healthy for any mind, 
for a time at least, and the one sore spot in my 
heart would be healed by change, perhaps. 

I had a little pang in leaving Astrea, for, 
self-supporting as she is, I had been accus- 
tomed to give her my sympathy, and I think 
one feels painfully the lack of such an object. 
She will be with me a part of the time, a week 
or two possibly, in the course of the autumn ; 
but mostly I wish and mean to be alone. 
Alone, as the medieval Eremites were, who, 
among the rocks and the sea, and the lonely 
dropping of the rain, learned to define for 
| themselves the true use of life, and to purify 
| their natures by utter withdrawal from social 
| temptations. If to perfect one’s self is the 
| highest duty, surely the first step must be soli- 
‘tude. If one is visited only by nature, will 
not the soul inevitably rise to serenity and no- 
| bleness? And how is it possible to do any- 

thing towards personal perfection with one’s 
mornings constantly crowded by visits from 
| “the nine Miss Simmonses” and one’s even- 
ings the prey of idle youngsters, or of some 
paltry entertainment ? 

No. First, there must be intellectual oppor- 
tunity, and that is, leisure for self-development. 
With the moral opportunity which, I confess, 
T can only create by fleeing from temptation, 
may I not hope to build up within my own 
soul some temple wherein fair and noble 
| thoughts shall be consecrate ? 
| It is terrible to me to think of living so 
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wholly in vain, as I seem to myself to have 
done hitherto. The world is very unsatisfac- | 
tory. Life very dull. Amusements last only 
for the hour. If I could do some great things! 
But I have a decided dislike to the common | 
forms of philanthropic activity, and have not 
the least capacity for going to Newgate, like 
Mrs. Fry, or for founding insane hospitals, 
like Miss Dix. 

I think I have only this one capacity: To 
live quite alone on a crag, to watch the sun 
set, and the ebb and flow of the sea. I will | 
try to follow out Goethe’s idea of self-culture. 
Astrea and I have talked this all over, and she 
quite agrees with my scheme for me, though 
not for herself. 

The face of my good friend Mr. Plane was 
the last I saw in the crowded city. 1 paid him 
to the uttermost farthing; in so doing, nearly 
exhausting my last dividend, and leaving for 
myself only travelling expenses. But he had | 
done well. He had builded better than he | 
knew, for he had followed out my own plan, 
besides bringing the expenses within the sum 
I had appropriated for a country house. 

“You mustn’t expect everything,’’ he had 
said; “but you ’ll find your house jest as you 
laid out to hev it, all but the carving on that 
shield, and that, the man said, he should 
charge ye a thousand dollars for, so I guessed 
you 'd rather have it plain.” 

I am afraid I shall not make a fortune on 
my patent at this rate, for the carved shield is 
quite essential to the pictorial effect of the | 
whole. However, one cannot have everything | 
at once, as Mr. Plane suggested. I longed, 
most of all, to find and feel myself at home. 
At home, where I could exemplify ‘doing | 
without,” and could begin to be happy in the 
simplicity and abundance of nature. 

At P 's Crossing we got out of the cars, 
and a man with a cart took my little maid, 
myself, and my seven trunks. At last, then, 
I had arrived at a real, independent home! 
Hail solitude, leisure, intellectual cultivation 
and strength, moral delight, and that rest of | 
the soul which is its true preparation for age | 
and death ! 

Absorbed in this new epoch of my existence | 
and the emotions which naturally sprung from | 
my novel situation—for I might be said literally | 
to be alone now in the world—I scarcely heeded 
the stopping of the cart. Mechanically putting 
the money the man asked for into his hand, I 
felt the roll of his departing wheels as the 
separating sound between myself and the old 
life. Suddenly my little maid sprang forward 
with a gesture of pleased surprise. 

I forgot to say Lina wasa German. To be 
sure, I could not speak her language; but, 
then, this was a good opportunity to learn it. 
At present, signs must suffice. I looked at my 
luggage, which seemed rather a formidable in- 
vestment of the narrow road. Now, for the 











' first time, following Lina’s pointing finger, I 


saw my new dwelling. It was at the top of 
the crag, at the height of a hundred and fifty 
feet at least, and the crag was inaccessible 
from the road. With some difficulty, we found 


¥ the western side a narrow pathway, where 
e 


timbers had been drawn up for building. 
This was of the rudest sort, but then I had not 
expected much improvement of the grounds. 
1 was not prepared, however, to see all the 
debris of building materials strewn here and 
there—shingles, shavings, and bits of wood. I 


| remembered, however, that the carpenter said 


I should find those things good for kindling, 
and I remembered, too, my aunt’s frequent 
grumbling at buying wood by the barrel, and 
its great price. How bountiful nature was 
here! Wood enough and trees enough, so one 
need never be without a sparkling wood-fire to 
meditate by. Already I could see I should 
need one ten months out of the year, for the 
wind would whistle coldly over that crag in 
the evenings. 

Reaching the house at last, I found the reali- 


| zation of my architectural dreams, certainly in 


a rather fragmentary condition. The one oc- 
tagonal room was there, with its mullioned 
window looking out on Salem Bay in lofty, 
and I may add, desolate silence. I was most 
struck with the dismantled appearance of 
things. To Astrea’s proposal that I should 
have my chamber furniture transported to my 
new home, by way of making it look homelike, 
I had replied that it would probably be inap- 
priate in a country-house, and that I had an 


idea matting and cane-seated chairs were the 
| thing in summer. But my real feeling under- 


neath all was the desire to escape old remind- 
ing associations, and to build up for myself, 
under new scenes, a new life of thought. I 
had, therefore, told a carpet man to send upa 
roll of carpeting, suitable at once for parlor, 
library, and chamber, and as I knew I must 
have a table for books and writing, I concluded 
to have a marble-top centre-table, which I was 
certain was also suitable for eating, having 
seen it times enough at Parker’s. If I found 
more furniture necessary, it would be easy to 
procure it. 

The roll of carpeting lay on the fioor; the 
marble-top table stood in the middle of the 
room. Other refuge had Inone. A confused 
notion that my seven trunks would do some- 
thing towards furnishing the bare walls, made 
me tell Lina to go and send the trunks up. 
Though I was obliged to speak in English, the 
signs which are nature’s own sufficient lan- 
guage, sent her speedily down the ragged path- 
way. In a few minutes she had dragged the 
whole seven up into the house. She was a 
strong little thing. I had taken her from the 
‘‘Home for the Destitute,”’ being attracted by 
her intelligent face, and wishing to do some 
good to another as well as to myself. I meant 
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LJ 
to train her to a true life in the lap of nature. | she returned with a-bottle of milk and a large 


I think now | was foolish to dress her in French 
cambric; but Astrea and I had always said it 
was poor economy to get cheap fabrics, which 
only wore out the sooner, and looked shabby 
meanwhile. However, Lina had stripped her 
French cambric into tatters long before she got 
the trunks safely housed. 

My carpenter had made what is called in the 
country a “‘lean-to.’’ A covered space roughly 
boarded, and communicating with the house by 
adoor. This space had a small box-stove, the 
funnel of which went out above the door 
through a soap-stone casing, and which stove 
the carpenter had apparently used as it was 
much bespattered with glue, and rusty withal. 
Still, it was our only culinary hope. The day 


was nearly done, and the sunbeams lay lazily | 


on the water as if ready for repose. My igno- 
rance of German and Lina’s of English, made 
me think of poor Goldsmith on his travels, 
teaching English under similar difficulties. 





“You see, Lina,’’ I said, with an encourag- | 
_ times my faculty for making one thing do the 


ing smile, ‘‘that we shall hardly be able at 
present to cook upon that stove. 


I perceive | 


neither pots nor pans; indeed, no kitchen im- | 


plements of any sort. 


Meanwhile let us take | 


a slight reflection first, and then betake our- | 
| soft bed on the hard buards, uncarved with the 
Solitary as I was, it wouldn’t do for me to | 


selves, as best we may, to repose.”’ 


lose ny native tongue, and besides taiking is a | 


great promoter of cheerfulness. For answer, 
my little maid pointed significantly at her 


} 


chunk of saleratus-bread as yellow as gold. 
Her own appetite had evidently been appeased, 
aud I must confess to a similar avidity, nét- 
withstanding the taste and color of the cakes. 
Lina pointed, jabbered, and tried to tell me in 
German that she had found a friend in a house 
not far off. 

“Never mind,”’ I said in English (1 think I 
must retain so much of language). 

Completely exhausted with my day’s experi- 
ences, I pulled the brass knob in the white- 
washed wall, which indicated my new invention 
for repose. The bedstead lowered gradually 
to the floor, but as I might have anticipated, if I 
had thought about the matter, neither bed nor 
bedding was there. There was left, however, 
an immense cavern above, opening into dark 
space, and finished with rough rafters. Aghast 
at the prospect of this bare bunk, I help- 
lessly reproached myself for my long insensi- 
bility and ingratitude towards my spring mat- 
tress in Bedford Street. Lina, who had ten 


work of another, at once tore open the canvas 
cover of the bale of carpeting, and unrolling 
forty or fifty yards, spread it in thicknesses of 
seven or eight yards long, till she made me a 


shield of Achilles though it were; and then 
throwing a breadth of the same convenient 


| drapery over her own tired limbs, went fast 


mouth, which she opened wide, and then tapped | 


her torn gown near the region of the stomach. 
‘““We must be philosephers, Lina,’’ I contin- 
ued, smiling serenely on the child to keep up 


asleep in two minutes. 
A long time I lay awake, gazing into the 


| cavern of futurity typified in the space above 


her eourage, and so getting up a little myself | 


by reflection. I took from my reticule a pound 
of Southmayd’s nut candy, with which I keep 
myself at all times provided, and divided the 
delicious confectionery with my hungry friend. 


I need not say how thirsty we both were long | 
before the pound came to an ounce. To my | 


consternation, there was neither well nor 
pump, bucket nor dipper, to be had. 

Lina understood life amazingly. If she had 
been in Robinson Crusoe’s place, she would 
have got along as well as he did. Her facility 
shows also the uselessness, practically speak- 
ing, of language. Not to mention the worry 
of getting at the different tongues, one escapes 
by ignorance all the ambiguities, the decep- 
tions, the lies that come of words! I think I 
will not learn the German, nor teach the girl 
English. She shall read smiles and gestures, 
and be like the dog in fidelity and comprehen- 
sion. Of course intellectual companionship 
must be out of the question for years, even if 
it be ever possible. It is of no use to expect 
to bridge over the great gulfs of education and 
constitution that divide people by mere words. 


| her horns! 


me. I was overwhelmed with the number of 
things necessary to do and to have before I 
could live even in the simplest manner. Gold 
fish might be in the sea perhaps—I did not 
know where they kept themselves ; but if they 
were here, I had neither frying-pan nor fire, 
not even water or salt. I had a dim notion 
that jelly was necessary with roasted birds, but 
then where to get either! A lucky thought 
struck me. A cow! That is how puddings 
and all those things are made. Milk, to be 
sure! And I had disdained a cow because of 
Thinking of the endless varieties 


| that could be combined from cream, eggs, gold 


fish, and orioles, I fell at last into unconscious- 
ness. 

I was wakened by the sun shining violently 
into my face, and the noise of cackling and 
cadacut-ing in the cellar, where my imprisoned 
hens waited impatiently for their share of at- 
tention. Through the thin floor, it was easy 
easy enough to hear them, but fatigue had ren- 
dered both Lina and me deaf to their screams 
for the last three hours. Lina woke at my 
touch, and dressed her hair in a second, by 
pushing it away from her face. For the rest, 
she had on her clothes, and there was no water. 


While I had been meditating, Lina had | She made signs, which might be excellent, but 
thought of dining, for, after a short absence, | I could not understand them, and so went out 
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and away from the terrible racket below, to 
discover, if possible, a cooling rill to bathe my 
face in, for I too had no toilet to make. Here 
we were, back to savage simplicity. 

When I returned from my sparkling rill, I 
found Lina at work in earnest. She had in my 
absence taken matters into her own hand, being 
a leader by nature, and had seized one of the 
cackling crew. Intwo minutes she had stopped 
his inquiries, and without waiting for direc- 
tions, had taken the Asiatic method of depriv- 
ing him of plumage and skin at once, holding 
him triumphantly up to view on my entrance, 
With the aid of a silver fruit-knife, which was 
fortunately in my pocket, this child of nature 
managed to divide the fowl sufficiently for culi- 


nary purposes, and washed the whole nicely in | 


a bucket of water which Mr. Plane had left in 
the cellar, covered, for the hens. Matches also 
were on the window-sill, and with the shingles 
that strewed the rocks, we soon had a roaring 
fire in the stove. But here we came toa stand. 
The fowl! could be neither boiled nor fried in a 
wooden bucket. In despair, I went back to 
the saloon to look at my white marble-top table, 
which seemed further off than ever from hav- 
ing breakfast served on it. I had an idea that 
meat was to be toasted, but we had no toasting 
fork, and no open fire. 

Meantime something, perhaps it was the hot 
fire in the stove, suggested another method of 
cooking to the meditative Lina. She placed the 
various legs and wings directly on the top of 
the stove, where they fried away in their own 
fat, with the utmost success. Served onaclean 
shingle, and separated delicately with the use- 
ful fruit-knife, we breakfasted as primitively 
and as daintily, too, as Adam and Eve on the 
first morning after leaving Paradise. ‘Teach- 
ableness is a great step towards learning; and 
to find that one is on a wrong path helps one 
to get right. I found I had yet much to learn 
before I could safely eschew the arts of civil- 
lized life. , 

I gazed about me. Above and beyond, was 
my blue sky, and before and beyond, was my 
blue sea. Beneath were the piles of rock—and 
around was the desolate sublimity of nature. 
I drank it into my thirsty soul. I pictured # 
in living lines, to stay forever and ever in my 
memory. Then I turned to the desolation in 
my immediate vicinity, which had in it no ele- 
ment of sublimity. - A part of the fowl remained 
uneaten, and this I threw down the cellar for 
the benefft of my noisy poultry. 

This will do for to-day, said I to myself; 
but unluckily there are to-morrows to be pro- 
vided for, and we cannot eat all the hens, or 
“whence the eggs?” as the metaphysicians 
say. How to make the thousand arrangements 
necessary for even the simplest mode of exist- 
ence! for I began to see thet Arcadia could not 
go on under the primitive conditions of a Lap- 
lander’s hut. When I retired from the world 


— 
it was to a better one; a better one it must 
somehow be made. 

I had not missed Lina till now, when gazing 
abstractedly out of my mullioned window, I 
beheld her nimbly climbing the rocky pathway, 
followed by a sallow-faced man, whom she had 
evidently coaxed out of his shoemaker’s shop. 
I knew the look of the man at, once, having 
seen and wondered at the species all one sum- 
mer, which with air and water enough close at 
hand, habitually shun both, like so much poi- 

_son. No matter, I confess to a great throb of 

| satisfaction at the sight of him. He would 

| somehow supply the useful, and then the beau- 
| tiful would come, and the whole be brought 
| into natural harmony. 

The man nodded at me on entering, and got 

| astride of the marble-top table at once, without 

| removing his hat. ‘Morn’, ma’am! 1 met 
| your gal ag’in; she kep’ p’intin’ here an’ pull- 
| in’ along, so I come.”’ 

| He had a kindly, good-natured face, and as 

there was no other seat in the room, I answered, 

respectfuly, standing. 

“TI am very glad to see you. Yes, I want 
| several things done. Perhaps you can do them 
all for me; the house is quite unfurnished, as 
you see. Could you build a chimney, please? 
and—and if you could get a frying-pan, per- 
haps”— 

‘Wall, yes. My woman’ll get that for ye! 
As for the chimley, do ye want it this fall?” 

‘Instantly! immediately, I mean,”’ said I; 
‘don’t you see there is none in the house ?”’ 

“Du tell! Why, no, there ain’t! Nothin’ 
more ’n that stove back there.”” With a little 
laugh. ‘*Du tell!’ he continued to repeat 
over and over, as he gazed curiously around, 
‘‘a house without any chimley! I see Plane 
a contrivin’ it out; but he said he was to obey 
orders, ef he did break owners.”’ 

Not thinking it necessary to go into particu- 
lars with this son of the sole, I said, with a 
business air: ‘1 shall need some simple fur- 
niture to fit this room. If you can get it for 
me at Salem, it will be a convenience.”’ 

‘“Wall, I’m a kind of factotum. I’]] work 
for ye ’t three dollars a day, find my own 
horse. That’s reasonable. What’ll ye have 
now?’’ 


oh, and a little table for flower-vases.’’ 

“Wall, an’ howabout the chimley? Where’ll 
ye have it put?” 

To be sure, there was no place where it could 
be put, without spoiling the symmetry of my 
octagon. Books were to be placed here, flower- 
vases there, a bracket for a Parian group here, 
and a prospective chandelier, in the form of a 
bunch of lilies, on the other side. The window 
took up two eighths, and was the special and 
beautiful feature that gave character to the 
whole building. Two doors seemed a neces- 
sity. The only thing to be omitted would be 
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the mirror, for which, indeed, I should have | Can you tell me what the materials are worth, 


little occasion. While I was thus mentally 
settling where the chimney could not go, the 
friendly shoemaker continued— 

“‘Be ye going to cook in this gim-crack of a 
room? *And where’s your dishes and kettles 
going? Thereain’t no room in thatare lean-to, 
you see, only to hold some wood.”’ 

1 was oppressed with this view and remained 
silent. 

‘* Fact is, the chimley ’1] have to go up in the 
middle, fur’s I see.’’ 

I put my hand on the white knob, and direct- 
ly down came the uncarved shield of Achilles. 
There was a base vanity in this theatrical show- 
off, which deserved all it got from the specta- 
tor, which was a derisive smile. 

“Wall, to be sure! Du tell! Real baby- 
house, ain’t it? I’ll tell ye what, ma’am, the 
best thing you can do, and the cheapest in the 
end, ’ll be to set the place a-fire! It’s a catte- 
cornered contrivance. Ain’t fit for a Christian 
to live in. Why, it’s jest like the Irish; eat- 
ing, sleeping, everything allina bunch. The 
spiders couldn’t make themselves comfortable. 





Be them hens down stairs, crowin’ so like all | 


nater?’’ he continued, starting off to see. 


“Yes,” I said, ‘‘and Lina, by this time there | 


must be plenty of eggs. We will have some 
poached for dinner; that is to say—if you 
think, Mr. ——, you can get us a frying-pan?”’ 
1 added, hesitatingly. 

At all events, hens and eggs were not ridicu- 
lous. Still I was getting to feel very uneasy 
under the eye of this practical shoemaker, 
when he returned with Lina from the cellar, 
holding his foolish sides and shaking with 
laughter. 

““Eggs! Good Lord! Three roosters and 
two pullets! You won’t get much beyond 
crowing this year, I guess!’ and off he went 
into another mirthful paroxysm. 

That farmer had looked so honest! I always 
have gone very much by immediate impressions 
in estimating character. When you first look 
at a person, before he has had time to assume 
an expression, do you not inevitably see the 
real mental qualities? Do they not inhere in 
the lines of the features? I could have wept, 
that anybody should be willing for the sake of 
a few paltry coins, to uproot my faith in hu- 
manity ; for it was not alone himself that this 
farmer had injured ; it was all human kind in 
his shape, that could never more inspire confi- 
dence in me. Yet my carpenter had been 
honest, and the heart in me rose again. 

The man had ceased to laugh, seeing, I sup- 
pose, that it made me by no means merry. I 
would ask him a few questions. 

** Are you a carpenter by trade?” I asked. 

“T jearnt the trade once; but I’ve been a 
shoemaker the last ten years.”’ 

‘‘Can you estimate the cost of this building? 
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I mean ?” 

“Wall,” he answered, meditatively, “I know 
what Plane gin Barker for buildin’ on ’t, he 
findin’ everything, and addin’ his time.’’ 

“Please to tell me?’’ I asked, eagerly. Not 
eagerness for dollars and cents, but for honesty 
and humanity. 

“Wall, I don’t want to make mischief, but I 
happen to know, ’cause Barker ’s my brother- 
in-law. Plane gin Barker jest two hundred 
and fifty. No more, no less. Be you the wo- 
man that owns this house?” 

“T be!”’ said I, blushing. 

“Wall, do ye talk of livin’ here through the 
winter? ’Cause if ye do, there’s a sight to be 
done to make you comfortable. Wall, I’ll go 
down to my house, anyhow, and get a frying- 
pan; and my woman ’]l let you have some sas- 
sengers and saleratus-biscuit, till such time as 
you think up what’s best to do first. ’Tain’t 
no use furnishing up till the chimley ’s built.’’ 
With that he left me alone. - 

On, Mr. Plane, Mr. Plane! And I had run 
away from deceitful people in parlors. Whom 
could I trust ? 

All this time it never occurred to me to doubt 
the shoemaker. He had an honest, clear face, 
and a sympathetic kindliness very winning in 
his expression. I began to reflect on what he 
had said, in earnest. Before I could possibly 
gather together sufficient materials for decent 
living, and the simplest funiture, I must be at 
very considerable farther expense. How much, 
I could not tell. 1 knew this, that in my dream 
of an octagonal boudoir there had been no 
whitewashed wal!s, but crimson and gold hang- 
ings, with a crimson silk curtain to the wide 
window, and delicate lace to catch the sea- 
breeze. Then I had meant that the mirrors 
on two sides should suggest unbounded extent, 
and show doors upon doors opening beyond, 
in an interminable vista, each reflecting the 
solitary figure sitting at the window, and look- 
ing out on the placid sea. By no glamour of 
fancy, could this building be made to resemble 
my thought. What was more decisive, I had 
reached the limits of my expenditure. Not 
another dollar would be advanced to me under 
any circumstances. I didn’t see but I must 
drop chimneys as well as mirrors. I had re- 
flected, if confusion can be called by that name, 
on my present position till high noon. Lina 
was nowhere to be seen, and I had met with a 
disappointment in the rather important matter 
of eggs. 

At this moment the shoemaker and Lina 
came towards the house, he, with a string of 
what he called ‘“‘sassengers,”’ and Lina with 
as much bread as she could bring in both hands. 
She was jabbering with all her might to the 
shoemaker, and looked like an Italian picture, 
with her hair blown about in the breeze, her 
cheeks flushed, and her gown fluttering in forty 
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strings. When she had placed the bread on 
the table, she ran off again, without looking at 
me, and with eyes full of laughing mischief. 

‘“What does the girl mean?” I asked. 

‘‘Wall, as fur as I can tell through her high 
Dutch, I learnt a little once of a cap’n of a 
vessel, she means she’s goin’ to leave ye, and 
go out to work in the village, two miles beyond. 
She ’s got a place.”’ 

She wasn’t worth saying e¢ tu Brute abédut, 
and yet I thought so. What was I to do with- 
out her? 
in the stove, I had a vision. 
snug dining-room in Bedford Street, with hot 


coffee, delicate rolls, and—yes! scrambled | 


eggs! There they were, distinctly, by the side 


of the beef steak and tender waffles. The shin- | 


ing coffee-pot poured out real coffee! The 
table-cloth and napkins were white and nice. 
Beyond—up stairs, were snowy, comfortable 
apartments, with bath, hot water and cold, and 
all the innumerable appointments and civiliza- 
tions to be found on a dead level. It was 
swept off my eyes by the form of the shoe- 
maker, and him I[ at once addressed. 

‘*What is this house and land worth? What 
will you give me for it?’’ said I. 

He gazed about the room for five minutes. 

‘*Wall, if I was to buy it, it would be for 
stuff to burn. Say twenty-four dollars. Carry 
it all off clean. Suppose you’d give me in the 
hens ?”’ said he, laughing. 

‘‘Twenty-four dollars?’’ I inquired, aston- 
ished. ‘*Whry, you just now toid me it cost 
two hundred and fifty, and I’m sure I hav’n’t 
hurt it any.”’ 

‘Wall, stuff ain’t worth more’n that to me. 
Plasterin’ ain’t no good to me ef I tear it 
down; don’t ye see? And so of the nails and 
screws. Cost somethin’. Work cost some- 
thin’. But that don’t do me no good if I don’t 
use it ; don’t ye see?”’ 

I saw that he was in a similar category with 
myself, and was silent. 

‘‘Come, I’ll be easy with ye. Say twenty- 
five dollars! That’s fair, any how.”’ 

‘Here are these things!’’ said I, in a dis- 
turbed tone, looking at my bale of Brussels 
carpeting end my marble-topped table. 

“Tell ye what! I’ll take my horse and 
wagon, take your things and your furniture, 
trunks and everything to the depot, and set ye 
all off straight for Boston.’’ 

“Oh, no! that won't do. These two things, 
the carpet and table, must go by express.’’ 

‘Wall, send ’em by express, then. Say, 
then, I take ye and all your luggage to the 
depot, and pay ye twenty-five dollars. What 
say to that?”’ 

“I wish you could pull the whole thing to 
pieces to-day !’’ said I, impatiently, and feeling 
ita relief to express my vexation and disap- 
pointment to the kind-hearted shoemaker. 

‘Lord bless your soul! I wouldn’t pull it to 


While the shoemaker lighted a fire | 
Of a cheerful, | 


| pieces jest yet. Why, I could git somethin’ 

| handsome, I reckon, for showin’ on’t. Some 

| calls it a crystal palace, and some a round robin. 

| Ever so many people ’s been up a’ready to look 
at it.’’ 

That was the last straw. The idea of being 
the ebject of ridicule up and down the sea- 
| coast, to every laughing idler. 1 had lived a 
| long time since yesterday ; it seemed months— 
| years. And—and—I was faint with hunger. 
| My kind friend spoke again. 

“Come! railroad comes along about two. 

Make up your mind, ma’am; I must go back 
|-to my shop.”’ 
The shingle fire had burnt out in the dread- 
| ful little stove, and chaos had come again 
| about me. I could not stay in such a place. 
| If I could but get out of it! 

“There are seven trunks,” said I, faintly. 

‘All right; seven and four’s eleven!’ he 

answered, with a brisk intonation, that con- 
trasted oddly with his previous drawl; and, 
taking out his extremely dirty pocketbook, he 
laid before me lucre that well deserved its 
scriptural adjective ; but had, nevertheless, a 
certain attraction. I would take it. I would 
bury pride, and own myself, to myself at least, 
a mistaken woman. While I think of it, let 
me say, it was not until a week after this that 
the fact came to me of my good shoemaker’s 
| ability at cheating, which had transcended all 
| the others. By that time it did not hurt me. 
| He that is down need fear no fall. 
At P s Crossing I took the Eastern 
| Railroad, as if in a dull dream. I was so 
| very tired, body and soul, that I sunk into the 
| first seat; and there, with my veil closely 
| drawn around my face, tried to separate and 
arrange all the humiliating experiences of the 
last twenty-four hours. The piston kept up a 
monotonous scund, that presently lulled while 
it provoked me. It seemed to say, as it went 
| back and forward, back and forward, ‘‘What 
afool! what a fool!’ occasionally accelerating 
its pace, but only to give the exclamation a 
more vivacious emphasis. I could not get the 
song out of my head, think of what else I 
would. However, I generally thought of kin- 
dred matters, and the tune suited most of the 
work I had been engaged in for the last six 
months. How keen was my disappointment 
and mortification, I hardly knew. Just as one 
is sometimes stunned by a heavy affliction, and 
cannot understand how strongly it takes hold 
of him. My own desire now was to go—go to 
the world’s end—to rest—to hide; but it was a 
dull desire, though an engrossing one, and 
| sung itself on and on in my mind to the tune 
of the piston. 

Two men took the seat behind me, and the 
first voice I heard waked me up short from my 
reverie. It was the ginger-snap voice, yet so 
modified and mollified by ease and gayety that 
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if I could have dovbted I should. They were 
talking of a house—my house. Alas! 

“Tell ye what, B. It’s my opinion I know 
whose that contrivance is. Bet ye fifty dollars 
I’m right!’ 

“Done! But I guess you’re done, for I 
couldn’t get a word out of Plane when I asked 
him.”’ 

And this was the pleasant-voiced, merry-eyed 
man. And they were betting about my house 
—and—and me/ 

“Everybody in B and D are in 
fits about it; some calling it a milliner’s shop, 
with a show window, and some a castle in 
ruins, only one tower left. Well, I won’t 
cheat you of your money. I do know whose 
it is, and 1 guess it is our pretty little fool that 
came last spring. Don’t youremember? Zhe 
cottage, sir !’’ 

I was so amazed to hear Stonehenge rattle 
on in this way that I forgot to be surprised at 
the words ‘‘little fool,’’ which set itself to mu- 








sic at once, and went on singing ‘‘little fool! | 


cottage, sir!’ faster and faster, till we reached 
Salem. Thankful for the close veil and shawl 
that concealed me, I wondered much how my 
monumental friend had found me out, and 
presently heard him say he asked Plane yes- 
terday morning, who told him it was no longer 
a secret, and that the owner, Miss , had 
gone thither already. 

‘*T asked Plane which of the ladies it was? 
Was it the blue-eyed one, with brown curly 
wig, and a searey, silly look? He said, ‘Jess 
so!’ Sothat's the way I know. There aren't 
two such scatter-brains out of the asylum, I’1l 
bet. And a—ahennery, sir! Ha, ha!’’ 

“By Jove, C.! you are as curious as a wo- 
man. 
in her evident wish for privacy, hey? But 
you ’ve no respect in you.”’ 

Here my merry-eyed friend laughed loudly, 
and then Stonehenge broke into a perfect roar. 
But it did not matter, for I was benumbed. 
He replied :— 

“T should hope not, for an addle-brained 
thing like that! but she’s the one!” 

How much longer they might have talked I 
don’t know, if we had not reached Lynn, 
where, glancing out at the window, I saw a 
friend’s face. 





OCTOBER 28¢h. 

a never could persuade Lesbia to finish this 
account. She told me she was in the very low- 
est depths of humiliation when she saw me, 
which she is pleased to give as the reason why, 
when I sprang into the ear, she rose and put 
both her hands into mine, with a very sweet, 
helpless, grieved sort of look, such as I have 


seen on a child’s face, but never before on a | 


woman’s—never had hoped to see on Lesbia’s. 
They say a man falls in love just as he falls 
down stairs. I was at the very bottom of the 


Now, to me, there is something sacred | 


| stairs when she put out those pretty hands to 
| help me up. Now I never had but two faults 
to find with Lesbia. One was, that she had 
not a particle of common seuse, and the other 
that she always seemed to rather avoid the 
| sight of me. Since I have succeeded in cor- 
| recting her of the last fault, Iam inclined to 
| think there is a substratum of excellent taste, 
| discrimination, and just views of life in her 
| character. At all events, she has humbled 
| herself, and it shall henceforth be my business 
| to exalt her. Such as she is, and exactly as 
| she is, faults, follies, and all, she is now, and 
ever shall be, my model woman. She was 
; much shocked at the thought of being the 
laughing-stock of two towns; but I comforted 
her by saying that nothing was more than a 
| nine days’ wonder in this fast world of ours, 
and I would wager her a pair of saltspoons 
that by this time not an inhabitant of the coast 
would remember having ever heard of her cot- 
tage. 

1 have proposed to Lesbia that she should go 
| into a course of matter-of-fact reading, such as 
| the daily newspapers, by way of educating her 
| mind for the realities of life. Yesterday she 
| told me an anecdote from the 7’ranscript, which 
| brought tears to her dear blue eyes. It was of 

a man who had given a poor woman a twenty- 

dollar counterfeit bill, for some slight purchase 
| at her variety shop, and received the change. 

In the course of the day the woman found out 

the cheat. But also in the course of the day 
/ came to her from the repentant sinner a genu- 
ine twenty-dollar bill, enclosed with only one 
word, “‘Sorrow.’’ It was, indeed, a touching 
| proof of the rightness still left in the wrong- 
doer’s heart, and I felt a little creeping about 
my own. My dear little wife showed her pro- 
gress in arithmetic and common sense, by 
audibly wishing an envelope would come di- 
rected to her, and containing the sum of 
$1975.00, with three sorrows for signatures. 
| But I think Plane and the rest considered her 
| “fair plunder.” 

Being of Paul’s mind as to the foolishness of 
preaching, I have abstained from lectures on 
self-culture to Lesbia. She is getting to feel 
and see that this sort of education goes on best 
by going out of one’s self, rather than retiring 
inward, and she is even eager to go on a mis- 
sion of usefulness to the outcasts and igno- 
ramuses of her own household, and has con- 
cluded that ‘‘co-operative housekeeping’ works 
best, when S. S. does the marketing and his 
wife the managing. Each day that little wo- 
man grows wiser, as, indeed, nearly each day 
| she takesanew lesson. To-night, for instance, 
she brought me with great glee a dollar, which 
she had raised in the course of the day from 
the sale of four pairs of what she called my 
old boots. Her dear face grew quite long 
when I told her that my shoemaker allowed 
me a dollar and a half each for tops. How- 
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ever, she is learning, and, as I said before, a 
city girl has to get her knowledge under diffi- 
culties. 


—————__ oe _____ 


THE SPRING-TIME HAS COME. 





BY MRS. MARY E. M’KINNE. 





‘THE spring-time has come! I hear the birds sing, 
The thrush and the linnet are both on the wing; 
The starling this morning by dawn was awake, 
Trilliag her carols through woodland and brake ; 
And last night, awaking at midnight, I heard 
The wild, tingled notes of the sweet mocking-bird. 
The oriole springs from its home ’mid the leaves, 
The martens peep coyly from under the eaves; 
And with the soft twilight, so solemn and still, 
Comes the shrill, plaintive cry of the lone whip-poor- 

will. 
In the yew by the window is a snug little nest, 
And I guess it belongs to Dame Robin Redbreast, 
For when I approached it she made such a clatter 
I could not imagine what was the matter, 
Till, climbing the trellis, I suddenly espied 
Four little white eggs a-lying inside. 


The spring-time hascome! The flowers arein bloom, 

And the garden is fragrant with sweetest perfume ; 

From hyacinths, snowdrops, and daffodils, too, 

And the meek little crocus, both yellow and blue; 

There’s the flaunting red tulip, and gay columbine, 

And creepers—the jasmine and coral woodbine, 

And the sensitive brier, so modest and shy 

As almost to shrink from the glance of an eye; 

There are violets, lilacs, and jonquils by scores, 

And down in the meadow and all out of doors 

Is floating the breath of the sweet vernal flowers, 

While the moonbeams are sleeping in emerald bow- 
ers. 


The spring-time has come! The low, bending skies 
Are tender and warm as a young mother’s eyes, 
When she bends o’er the darling asleep on her breast, 
Or the eyes of a ring-dove that bends o’er its nest. 
Soft lies the sunshine on valley and hill, 

And sweet is the song of the murmuring rill; 
Among the bright flowers and shadowy trees 

From morning to night is the humming of bees, 

In the cup of the lily and heart of the rose, 

Nightly the fairies are rocked to repose, 

Or out on the green sward they merrily play 

And dance till the dawn bids them hasten away. 


The beautiful spring in her kirtle of green, 

All broidered with flowers is fair as a queen, 

Or as a young bride adorned for her groom, 

Her soft cheek suffused with a delicate bloom ; 
Thus with a blush and a smile on her face, 

Ner feet shod with sandals, her motions all grace, 
With her lap full of roses and voice full of song, 
Gayly the maiden comes tripping along, 

No wonder by poets and painters she’s crowned 
The loveliest season of all the year round. 





> 


WE must take care of our children, and espe- 
cially for the poor little maidens ; we must not 
leave it to others to care for them. I have no 
compassion on the boys. A lad can maintain 
himself wherever he is, if he will only work ; 
and if he will not work, he isa scoundrel! But 
the poor maiden-kind must have a staff to lean 
on.—Lnther. 





DOCTOR JENNINGS. 


BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 








IT was an unusually stormy winter, even for 
the rainy season in California. The rivers, es- 
pecially in the southern part of the State, were 
swollen and turbulent. One of these rivers, 
having its origin in the mountains and wind- 
ing through the magnificent valley of which I 
am about to write, had overflowed its banks 
till it became an inland sea, whose waters 
were lashed by the rushing winds into tiny 
white-capped waves. Yetit was not raining all 
the time. A terrific storm, dense and resist- 
less, would burst upon the mountain summits, 
its floods would coalesce into roaring streams, 
and these tore their way down precipitous 
caiions and through irregular barrancas to the 
deluging river below. Then the clouds and 
vapors would disperse over the sea, and the 
sun shine over the drenched green hills and 
plains with all the fervor and brillianey of the 
South. 

It was a delightful valley, perhaps the most 
beautiful picture in all California’s varied and 
romantic scenery. I suppress the name of this 
valley and the real names of the actors in the 
early leaf of its history, for my story is a true 
one, and the incidents related therein happened 
only a few years ago. During the first year of 
its settlement its few scattered families lived 
in hastily-constructed houses at some miles 
distance from each other. Among them were 
a number of intelligent and cultivated people 
who had selected this incomparable climate in 
which to build their homes. 

Doctor Jennings was sitting alone one after- 
noon in the door of his rude hut. It was lite- 
rally a hut, otherwise I should distinguish it by 
the title of cottage. Truth compels me to state 
that he was employed at this hour in the mus- 
cular, if not masculine, exercise of churning. 
He was a young physician who had left New 
York only a few months before, exhausted 
with the severe study which had taxed the en- 
durance even of his robust constitution. He 
was in search of health as well as fortune. 
The fickle goddess smiled upon him in the 


.| guise of plethoric bovines and sportive calves. 


He established a dairy in one of the little glens 
among the foot-hills, hired a couple of Mexi- 
cans to assist him, and engaged himself actively 
and personally im milking, churning, making, 
and selling butter. 

It is impossible always to judge a man by 
his avocation. Doctor Jennings was a tho- 
roughly exclusive and even insolent young 
aristocrat. He was too proud to care for the 


ridicule of his professional brethren, if they 
had entertained any. He had settled tempo- 
rarily in these wilds to restore his health and 
make money. He cared little how unsightly 
was the rind through which he steadily bored 
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for the core of treasure within. Nor was his | 
profession entirely neglected. Being the only 
physician for miles around, he was frequently 
called away from the contemplation of his 
calves and kine to attend at the bedside of a 
sufferer. 

While he continued churning with much 
energy and a wasteful splashing of the creamy 
fluid over the earth-floor, a shadow fell across 
the sunlight in the doorway, and Mr. Jack 
Medley stood before him. 

“* Ah, doctor, busy at your profession, I see,” 
exclaimed Jack, who was an amiably-disposed, 
good-looking. young fellow down for a few 
weeks from the university. 

‘‘How are you, Medley? I’m too busy to 
be ceremonious. Accommodate yourself to a 
seat on the wood-pile. I’m too tall to stand 
up and churn, and this stool’s the only one 
about the ranche.’’ 

“Allright. Keep your seat; this ’ll do me,” 
and Jack appropriated the wood-pile, which 
was closé to the door. 

The doctor inquired, “‘ Any news from the 
Mission?’’ which consisted, at that time, of 
little more than a collection of Mexican hovels 
and its antiquated Spanish church. 

‘“‘Hav’n’t been there for an eternity. But 
I’m the bearer of an invitation to you. Miss 
Gracie Linstock gives a small social party at 
her house this evening, and I’m the messenger 
of good tidings to everybody in the neighbor- 
hood. Here’s the note of invitation she sends 
you.” 

The doctor extended his aristocratic hand, 
somewhat browned by out-door work and ex- 
posure, for the note, pencilled in Miss Lin- | 
stock’s graceful, lady-like chirography. Iam | 
sorry to be obliged to confess that he held him- 
self aloof from any association with the people 
of the neighborhood. He considered them very 
well inthe humble sphere of life to which their 
extreme mediocrity consigned them, but by no 
means capable of being the companions of so 
exalted a person as himself. Unfortunately 
for his popularity, he had not the delicacy or 
caution to conceal his opinions. Consequently 
he drew upon himself the displeasure and sar- 
casm of the malicious young ladies of the com- 
munity, who ridiculed his pretentions and sati- 
rized his occupation. 

“So Miss Linstock gives a party this evening 
and solicits the honor, etc., of my company. 
I’ve only seen her a few times. What sort of 
girl is she?’’ 

“She is my friend,” said Jack, his serenity 
a@ little ruffled. 

“Hum! Reflects credit on her discrimina- 
tion. Who’s to be there, I wonder? Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, I suppose.” 

“Very likely,” responded Medley. ‘“ Add 
my name to the list too. Well, what answer 
shall I take to her?” 

“Give her my regrets, I hav’n’t time to write 











| 





them, and say I have no leisure to do myself 
the honor to accept her invitation.”’ 

“This is your answer?” inquired Jack, ris- 
ing to go. 

“‘Isn’t it sufficient?’ retorted the doctor, 
raising his eyebrows superciliously. 

“It’s enough of the sort,’’ assented Jack, 
conquering his inclination to knock him down, 
which would have been much more than he 
could do, owing to the doctor’s superiority of 
size, and walking away very rapidly. 

Doctor Jennings returned to his work after 
this brief interruption, and soon forgot the in- 
cident in washing down his churn and taking 
care of the butter. 

Jack Medley reported the message of Doctor 
Jennings faithfully that evening, as he stood 
with Miss Grace Linstock at the head of a 
quadrille ; nor did he forget to add the com- 
ments of that gentleman upon the party. When 
the set was over, the indignant young lady con- 
gregated the trio of her most intimate friends, 
and imparted to them an account of the doc- 
tor’s behavior. 

She was herself a highly-educated and ac- 
complished girl, reeently graduated from a 
seminary in Oakland, a woman whose talents 
have since placed her among the foremost in 
the literary circles of California. Her father 
was a gentleman of great ability, who had oc- 
cupied a position in the legislature of the State, 
and was at that time a prominent politician 
and powerful party-leader in the more south- 
ern counties. 

Grace was slender, statuesque, and willowy 
in figure. Every motion or gesture of hers was 
indescribably graceful. Now she stood among 
her friends, dilating upon Doctor Jennings’ 
conduct with a fire of wit and blaze of sarcasm, 
that would have shrivelled into cinders the 
self-sufficiency and complacency which were 
integral parts of his character, if he could have 
heard her. They were all laughing at the vivid- 
ness and genuineness of her anger, but more 
at the comic allusions and withering witticisms 
in which she gave vent to it. 

**It would be wonderfully mollifying to one’s 
temper to get even with him,’’ suggested May 
Winton, the eldest of the trio of sisters. 

‘*The quarrel ’s yours as wellas mine, girls,’’ 
said Grace, ‘“‘since you are unmistakably in- 
cluded in the catalogue Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
May, you’re Tom, Aggie is Dick, and 1’m 
Harry, I suppose.” 

“Doctor Jennings is not to be identified 
with the common herd,” laughed Georgie, the 
youngest of the Wintons. 

They separated for dancing again, but there 
was an ominous gleam in Grace’s splendid 
dark orbs that foreboded il] to the future peace 
of the delinquent Jennings. 

A month went by. During this time Doctor 
Jennings had sometimes met Grace at the bed- 
side of a neighbor and friend whom he was 
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THE spring-time has come! I hear the birds sing, 
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ever, she is learning, and, as I said before, a | 
city girl has to get her knowledge under diffi- | 


culties. 


—___—-_ <o Q- - 


THE SPRING-TIME HAS COME. 





BY MRS. MARY E. M’KINNE. 





The thrush and the linnet are both on the wing; 

The starling this morning by dawn was awake, 

Trilling her carols through woodland and brake ; 

And last night, awaking at midnight, I heard 

The wild, tingled notes of the sweet mocking-bird. 

The oriole springs from its home ’mid the leaves, 

The martens peep coyly from under the eaves ; 

And with the soft twilight, so solemn and still, 

Comes the shrill, plaintive cry of the lone whip-poor- | 
will. 

In the yew by the window is a snug little nest, 

And I guess it belongs to Dame Robin Redbreast, 

For when I approached it she made such a clatter 

I could not imagine what was the matter, 

Till, climbing the trellis, I suddenly espied 

Four little white eggs a-lying inside. 


‘The spring-time hascome! The flowers are in bloom, 

And the garden is fragrant with sweetest perfume ; 

From hyacinths, snowdrops, and daffodils, too, 

And the meek little crocus, both yellow and blue ; 

There’s the flaunting red tulip, and gay columbine, 

And creepers—the jasmine and coral woodbine, 

And the sensitive brier, so modest and shy 

As almost to shrink from the glance of an eye; 

There are violets, lilacs, and jonquils by scores, 

And down in the meadow and all out of doors 

Is floating the breath of the sweet vernal flowers, 

While the moonbeams are sleeping in emerald bow- | 
ers. 

The spring-time has come! The low, bending skies 

Are tender and warm as a young mother’s eyes, 

When she bends o’er the darling asleep on her breast, 

Or the eyes of a ring-dove that bends o’er its nest. 

Soft lies the sunshine on valley and hill, 

And sweet is the song of the murmuring rill ; 

Among the bright flowers and shadowy trees 

From morning to night is the humming of bees, 

In the cup of the lily and heart of the rose, 

Nightly the fairies are rocked to repose, 

Or out on the green sward they merrily play 

And dance till the dawn bids them hasten away. 


The beautiful spring in her kirtle of green, 

All broidered with flowers is fair as a queen, 

Or as a young bride adorned for her groom, 

Her soft cheek suffused with a delicate bloom; 
Thus with a blush and a smile on her face, 

Her feet shod with sandals, her motions all grace, 
With her lap full of roses and voice full of song, 
Gayly the maiden comes tripping along, 

No wonder by poets and painters she’s crowned 
The loveliest season of all the year round. 





—u“-“(qQ29-2e——__—- 


We must take care of our children, and espe- 
cially for the poor little maidens ; we must not 
leave it to others to care for them. Ihave no 
compassion on the boys. A lad can maintain 
himself wherever he is, if he will only work ; 
and if he will not work, he isa scoundrel! But 
the poor maiden-kind must have a staff to lean 
on.—Luther. 








DOCTOR JENNINGS. 


BY DAISY WILLY KITTREDGE. 








IT was aw unusually stormy winter, even for 
the rainy season in California. The rivers, es- 
pecially in the southern part of the State, were 
swollen and turbulent. One of these rivers, 
having its origin in the mountains and wind- 
ing through the magnificent valley of which I 
am about to write, had overflowed its banks 
till it. became an inland sea, whose waters 
were lashed by the rushing winds into tiny 
white-capped waves. Yet it was not raining all 
the time. A terrific storm, dense and resist- 


less, would burst upon the mountain summits, 


its floods would coalesce into roaring streams, 
and these tore their way down precipitous 
caions and through irregular barrancas to the 
deluging river below. Then the clouds and 
vapors would disperse over the sea, and the 
sun shine over the drenched green hills and 
plains with all the fervor and brilliancy of the 
South. 

It was a delightful valley, perhaps the most 
beautiful picture in all California’s varied and 
romantic scenery. I suppress the name of this 
valley and the real names of the actors in the 
eariy leaf of its history, for my story is a true 
one, and the incidents related therein happened 
only a few years ago. During the first year of 
its settlement its few seattered families lived 


|in hastily-constructed houses at some miles 


distance from each other. Among them were 
a number of intelligent and cultivated people 
who had selected this incomparable climate in 
which to build their homes. 

Doctor Jennings was sitting alone one after- 
noon in the door of his rude hut. It was lite- 
rally a hut, otherwise I should distinguish it by 
the title of cottage. Truth compels me to state 
that he was employed at this hour in the mus- 
cular, if not masculine, exercise of churning. 
He was a young physician who had left New 
York only a few months before, exhausted 
with the severe study which had taxed the en- 
durance even of his robust constitution. He 
was in search of health as well as fortune. 
The fickle goddess smiled upon him in the 
guise of plethoric bovines ard sportive calves. 
He established a dairy in one of the little glens 
among the foot-hills, hired a couple of Mexi- 
cans to assist him, and engaged himself actively 
and personally in milking, churning, making, 
and selling butter. 

It is impossible always to judge a man by 
his avoecation. Doctor Jennings was a tho- 
roughly exclusive and even iusolent young 
aristocrat. He was too proud to care for the 
ridicule of his professional brethren, if they 
had entertained any. He had settled tempo- 
rarily in these wilds to restore his health and 
make money. He cared little how unsightly 
was the rind through which he steadily bored 
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DOCTOR JENNINGS. 





for the core of treasure within. Nor was his 


profession entirely neglected. Being the only | 


physician for miles around, he was frequently 
called away from the contemplation of his 
calves and kine to attend at the bedside of a 
sufferer. 

While he continued churning with much 
energy and a wasteful splashing of the creamy 
fluid over the earth-floor, a shadow fell across 
the sunlight in the doorway, and Mr. Jack 
Medley stood before him. 

“Ah, doctor, busy at your profession, I see, 
exclaimed Jack, who was an amiably-disposed, 
good-looking young fellow down for a few 
weeks from the university. 

‘How are you, Medley? I’m too busy to 
be ceremonious. Accommodate yourself to a 
seat on the wood-pile. I’m too tall to stand 
up and churn, and this stool’s the only one 
about the ranche.”’ 

“All right. Keep your seat; this ’l1l do me,”’ 
and Jack appropriated the wood-pile, which 
was close to the door. 

The doctor inquired, ‘‘ Any news from the 


” 


Mission ?’’ which consisted, at that time, of | 


little more than a collection of Mexican hovels | 


and its antiquated Spanish church. 

‘““Hav’n’t been there for an eternity. But 
I’m the bearer of an invitation to you. Miss 
Gracie Linstock gives a small social party at 
her house this evening, and I’m the messenger 
of good tidings to everybody in the neighbor- 
hood. Here’s the note of invitation she sends 
you.” 

The doctor extended his aristocratic hand, 
somewhat browned by out-door work and ex- 
posure, for the note, pencilled in Miss Lin- 
stock’s graceful, lady-like chirography. Iam 
sorry to be obliged to confess that he held him- 


of the neighborhood. He considered them very 
well in the humble sphere of life to which their 
extreme mediocrity consigned them, but by no 
means capable of being the companions of so 
exalted a person as himself. Unfortunately 
for his popularity, he had not the delicacy or 
caution to conceal his opinions. Consequently 
he drew upon himself the displeasure and sar- 
casm of the malicious young ladies of the com- 
munity, who ridiculed his pretentions and sati- 
rized his occupation. 
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them, and say I have no leisure to do myself 
the honor to accept her invitation.” 

“This is your answer?” inquired Jack, ris- 
ing to go. 

‘“‘Isn’t it sufficient?’ retorted the doctor, 
raising his eyebrows superciliously. 

“It’s enough of the sort,’’ assented Jack, 
conquering his inclination to knock him down, 
which would have been much more than he 
could do, owing to the doctor’s superiority of 
size, and walking away very rapidly. 

Doctor Jennings returned to his work after 
this brief interruption, and soon forgot the in- 
cident in washing down his churn and taking 
care of the butter. 

Jack Medley reported the message of Doctor 
Jennings faithfully that evening, as he stood 
with Miss Grace Linstock at the head of a 
quadrille; nor did he forget to add the com- 
ments of that gentleman upon the party. When 
the set was over, the indignant young lady con- 
gregated the trio of her most intimate friends, 
and imparted to them an account of the doc- 
tor’s behavior. 

She was herself a highly-educated and ac- 
complished girl, reeently graduated from a 
seminary in Oakland, a woman whose talents 
have since placed her among the foremost in 
the literary circles of California. Her father 
was a gentleman of great ability, who had oc- 
cupied a position in the legislature of the State, 
and was at that time a prominent politician 
and powerful party-leader in the more south- 
ern counties. 

Grace was slender, statuesque, and willowy 
in figure. Every motion or gesture of hers was 
indescribably graceful. Now she stood among 
her friends, dilating upon Doctor Jennings’ 


| conduct with a fire of wit and blaze of sarcasm, 
self aloof from any association with the people | 


| heard her. 


‘So Miss Linstock gives a party this evening | 
| May, yon’re Tom, Aggie is Dick, and 1’m 


and solicits the honor, ete., of my company. 
I’ve only seen her a few times. What sort of 
girl is she?” 

‘She is my friend,” said Jack, his serenity 
a little ruffled. 

“Hum! Reflects credit on her discrimina- 


tion. Who’s to be there, I wonder? Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, I suppose.” 
“Very likely,’ responded Medley. ‘Add | 


my name to the list too. Well, what answer 
shall I take to her?”’ 


“Give her my regrets, I hav’n’t time to write 


that would have shrivelled into cinders the 
self-sufficiency and complacency which were 
integral parts of his character, if he could have 
They were all laughing at the vivid- 
ness and genuineness of her anger, but more 
at the comic allusions and withering witticisms 
in which she gave vent to it. 

“Tt would be wonderfully mollifying to one’s 
temper to get even with him,’’ suggested May 
Winton, the eldest of the trio of sisters. 

‘*The quarrel ’s yours as wellas mine, girls,”’ 
said Grace, ‘‘since you are unmistakably in- 
cluded in the catalogue Tom, Dick, and Harry. 


Harry, I suppose.”’ 

“Doctor Jennings is not to be identified 
with the common herd,” laughed Georgie, the 
youngest of the Wintons. 

They separated for dancing again, but there 
was an ominous gleam in Grace’s splendid 
dark orbs that foreboded ill to the future peace 
of the delinquent Jennings. 

A month went by. During this time Doctor 
Jennings had sometimes met Grace at the bed- 
side of a neighbor and friend whom he was 





SS 
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attending, and he was becoming strongly in- | ‘‘Things have gone out of sorts with me to. 
terested in her. | day.”’ 

It was Christmas eve, and the valley were ‘‘Nothing wrong about the dairy, I hope,”’ 
celebrating the beloved anniversary atthe head | she said, with a wicked twinkle in her eyes, 
of a steep and rocky canon up in the heart of the | ‘The cows hav’n’t proved refractory to the 
mountains. Here stood a spacious frame build- milk-maid, or the calves refused their natural] 
ing, with out-houses, owned by the proprietor | nourishment ?”’ 
of the oil-springs in that vicinity. The people He laughed a rich, merry, beyish laugh. 
were his guests, and they were numerous, for | “Nothing so bad as that. But the proper man- 
almost every dwelling in the valley was de- | agement of cows is a science. Can you milk a 
serted. cow, Miss Linstock ?”’ 

Outside, the frowning mountain peaks looked ‘*No; but I’m more than anxious to learn.” 
nearand dismal and threatening, but inside all | ‘‘Then I'll volunteer to be your teacher. 
was light and merriment. A great Christmas | It’s a new aecquirement of mine, which I like 
tree stood in the centre of a large room, its | to impart to the uninitiated.”’ 


| 


branches loaded with presents and bon-bons. | 
Grace Linstock and the Winton sisters stood 
among a group of delighted children, who were 
exhibiting to the four pleasant girls their col- 


lection of unexpected toys. 


At length Grace, who was much wearied by 


her labor that afternoon in decking the Christ- 
mas tree, sat down a little apart to rest. Here 
she remained watching the distribution of pre- 
sents at the hands of Mr. W. , how a promi- 
nent judge of 
a gentleman who half hesitated to sit down on 
the bench beside her, till he said, extending his 
hand :— 

‘Will you not recognize me, Miss Linstock ? 
I've been trying the last hour to speak with 
you.” 

‘*Good-evening, Doctor Jennings!’ returned 
Grace, with lady-like cordiality. ‘I hav’n’t 
noticed you until this moment.’’ So saying, 
she withdrew her fingers, which he seemed in- 
clined to retain longer than ordinary greeting 
demanded. 

The girl attracted him, and he could not help 
it. He was slightly embarrassed, she was non- 
chalantand graceful. It is impossible to know 
what might have been his influence over her if 
he had not given her so unfavorable an im- 
pression of himself at the beginning of their 
acquaintance. Doctor Jennings was a tall, 
stalwart gentleman, decidedly handsome, with 
a fine head, fine blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, and 
rich brown hairand beard. His hand, of which 
he might have been vain, was somewhat too 
small and too feminine to belong to a noble 
and liberal manhood. 

‘“Every body seems enjoying themselves,’’ 
remarked the doctor, taking refuge in this 
piatitude because he had nothing else to say. 

*T hav’n’t thought of it before, I’m sure,” 
answered Grace, suppressing a yawn behind 
her fingers, for she was really tired. 

He looked disgusted. ‘Is it a habit of yours 
to think at all?” he sharply demanded. 

She surveyed him curiously under her long, 
curled lashes. ‘Certainly, when I have food 
for meditation. I’m afraid you ’re not amiable 
this evening, Dector Jennings.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he murmured, humbly. 








County. She did not notice | 


‘“‘Dector Jennings !’’ called out the distribu- 
| tor of the Christmas gifts, ‘‘ please step up and 
| receive your present.”’ 

Doctor Jennings rose and pushed his way 

| through the crowd till he stood beside the tree. 

Grace’s eyes followed him with malicious 
| laughter in them. A roar of laughter burst 
| from the group about the tree, which extended 
| over the room, until peals of merriment, min- 
| gled with shouts from the boys, shook the 
rafters overhead. Doctor Jennings stood un- 
moved, holding in his hands a curious little 
image fashioned out of card-board, which he 
surveyed with grave interest. 

It represented a man sitting before a churn, 
holding the dasher in one hand and a towel in 
the other. By pulling an invisible string, the 
| dasher moved up and down with great energy 

and velocity, and the towel brushed away 
furiously at imaginary flies. The image bore 
} an unmistakable resemblance to the doctor, 
| whose brown beard and ruddy cheeks were 
faithfully portrayed. He bore it very well for 
the exceedingly sensitive man that he was. 
Moving back through the frolicsome crowd, 
he reached Grace’s side again. 

‘Tt is an admirable piece of mechanism,”’ he 
said to her, whose quick ear caught the accent 
of wounded feeling in his voice. ‘‘ Does great 
credit to the talent of the inventor. If it bea 
lady, as I suspect, she possesses extraordinary 
mechanical genius.”’ 

| Here the Misses Winton and their brother 
| joined the two. It is more than probable that 
these inventive young people had had as much 
to do with the construction of the image as their 
friend Grace. I believe public opinion was 
never unanimously agreed upon the matter. 

Perhaps Doctor Jennings was just enough 
to feel that this clever little illustration of his 
present employment was not altogether unde- 
served. At any rate, he devoted himself to 
Grace for the.rest of the evening—that is, 
whenever -chafice afforded him an opportunity. 
The festivities ended with dancing, as they do 
in most country gatherings. Grace was an in- 
comparable dancer and @ great favorite. Doc- 
tor Jennings never danced, and his opportuni- 








ties for talking with her were limited to the 
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few moments when she was not waltzing away | 
from him with Jack Medley or some other | 
agile young gentleman. 
Weeks passed on. The heavy rains had 
swollen the boiling barrancas till they were 
often difficult and dangerous to ford. There 
were few chances for social gatherings or 
friendly meetings among the new settlers ; yet 
Doctor Jennings found means to call upon 
Grace frequently, and each time found him 
more deeply enthralled, more hopelessly in- 
fatuated. She played for him amiably enough 
on twilight evenings, and sang sweetly the 
melodious little songs that touched and thrilled 
him; yet I do not think she meant to flirt with 
him. As faras her generous nature was capa- 
ble, she still cherished a spice of her old re- 
sentment against him, and never missed a 
chance of exhibiting her little girlish animosity | 
towards him. In all this time she could not 
have suspected him of loving her, for he was 
careful never to betray his feelings, and was 
particularly dignified in his manners and disa- 
greeable in his conversations when with her. 


On the fourteenth of February, that never- | 
forgotten Valentine Day, Doctor Jennings had 
business in town. He mounted his horse, not 
a quadruped of unexceptionable breed, and, as 
he was in the habit of doing, took a wooden 
pail containing butter on each arm, and started 
for the Mission. On arriving at the village, 
he disposed of his butter, attended to various 
other matters of business, and, lastly, went to 
the post-office to inquire for letters. 

Doctor Wheatly was at that time officiating 
in the capacity of postmaster, and the office 
was temporarily located in his drug store. 
Wheatly was a remarkably handsome young | 
surgeon from Philadelphia, and a very late 
resident at the Mission. His drug store was 
full of men coming in for the afternoon mail. 
Catching sight of the commanding figure of 
Doctor Jennings as he entered the door, the 
young surgeon called out to him :— 

‘‘Here, Jennings, is a package I’ve been 
saving for you all day. I’ll wager my new 
sombrero there ’s a Valentine inside. Open it | 
here, there’s a good fellow, and make us wit- 
nesses of your happiness.”’ 

Doctor Jennings received the large, official 
looking envelope from his friend, and glanced 
at his own address, written in a bold back- 
hand, decidedly unfeminine. Yet his heart 
misgave him. He would have given all he had 
realized from his sale of butter that day to 
escape from the drug store unnoticed. But 
the men, who were a set of jovial young fel- | 
lows, closed around him, clamoring for a peep | 
at his- Valentine. He reluctantly tore open 
the envelope, and drew out the folded sheet | 
inside. This he unfolded with some embarrass- 
ment, and his Valentine stood revealed. At 
the first glance, his companions broke into up- | 








roarous laughter, but Doctor Jennings flushed 
hotly at the caricature before him. 

It was an exceedingly life-like drawing of 
himself, with the generalities of his personal 
appearance highly exaggerated. He was repye- 
sented seated upon a donkey, of such remarka- 
bly diminutive stature that his rider’s feet 
were held up from the ground, thereby causing 
his knees to describe right angles with the 
horizon. The donkey was guided by a halter. 


| On each arm of the doctor was suspended a 


pail, marked ‘‘ Butter.’’ Underneath was writ- 
ten ‘‘The Doctor’s Soliloquy on his Way to 
Town,” and following this were the accom- 
panying lines :— 


“Well, Dobbins, my boy, we’ll get to-day 
A ‘twenty,’ more or less, 
For butter is now four bits, they say, 
And I’ve forty pounds, I guess. 


**A man’s profession’s all very good 
When he’s nothing better to do; 
But there ’s nothing like churning to make a raise 
When his purse is about run through. 
“There are better days in store for us, 
I always said they would come; 
You shall never long for enough to eat, 
As you have hitherto done. 
*T calculate to feed you well, 
Every day your ration of corn, 
As long as good butter like this will sell, 
And I am able to churn.”’ 


“The Wintons and Grace Linstock have 
perpetrated this!’ exclaimed Wheatly, after 
they had all read it; and there was a pause in 


| the uproar at the victim’s expense. 


‘“‘We never suspected Jennings of being 
such a lion among the ladies,’’ hazarded Jack 
Medley, with mild irony. He always main- 
tained a weak malice against the doctor. 

‘“‘They certainly appreciate his unique ac- 
complishments,’’ added Wheatly, with a twin- 
kle of fun in his boyish blue eyes. 

“You needn’t turn on me, too!’’ growled 
Doctor Jennings, aside to his friend. ‘I was 
a confounded fool to open that letter. I don’t 
mind the caricature of myself, but of my horse. 
He’s superior to any riding mustang in this 
valley. It’s too humiliating to have him mis- 
taken for a donkey.”’ 

Saying this half laughingly, half bitterly, 
Doctor Jennings left the drug store, mounted 
his animal, and rode away. He was a man 
who never indulged in or endured badinage, 
and he was too apt to take a joke in serious 
earnest. 

It was dusk when he arrived at his dreary 
little hut in the heart of the glen. He scarcely 
noticed his Mexicans who were preparing his 
supper and theirs. Heswalloweda few mouth- 
fuls, hastily changed his dress, remounted his 
horse, and rode over to Mr. Linsteck’s ranche, 
several miles distant. There was a light in 
the plain little sitting-room, and Grace was 
playing softly at her piano as he entered. She 





rose toreceive him. As he advanced into the 
light of the lamp, she was startled by the pale- 
ness of his face. She hastily asked :— 

** Are you ill?” 

‘I’m perfectly well,” he answered; ‘but 
I’ve something to say to you, Grace. Sit 
down; it will take me only a moment, and 
then, if you wish, I will go away.” 

She obeyed him, feeling a little guilty, and 
not altogether at her ease. 

““T received a Valentine to-day,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘which I suspect to be the production 
of your own and probably the Wintons’ artistic 
ability. If it is yours, then I have little hope 
that you think better of me than you did at 
Christmas time, Grace. But I came here to- 
night to say that I love you, Grace, and to ask 
you to be my wife.” 

Grace looked startled and distressed. His 
manner had been so quiet, his tone so firm and 
even, that she had not looked for this avowal. 

“Tam sorry,” she faltered. ‘I had no idea 
of your preference for me. I scarcely thought 
you cared to be my friend. Iam more grieved 
than I can express, for I don’t love you, and 
am sure I never ean.” 


“I did not hope for a different answer; but | 
you can never know the pain you are giving | 


me, Grace,’’ he answered, steadily enough ; 
but she saw his lip quiver a little under his 
full brown beard. ‘I had but one hope, one 
ambition in life, and it is taken away forever. 
It is no fault of yours, Grace, and I don’t 
blame you. Good-night and good-by, Grace! 
I may see you again if you ever have need of 
me.” 

She followed him to the door, her pride 
broken down, her feelings humbled. He 
paused on the threshold and looked at her. A 
hectie flush still lingered in the west, and its 
faint tinge rested like a gentle benison on his 
head. He put his arms about her, looked into 
her eyes, kissed her forehead lovingly and 
reverently, and walked toward his horse, with 
his head bowed down. 

José, one of Doctor Jennings’ Mexican ser- 
vants, was making strenuous efforts to kill a 
chicken for dinner. He pursued it with a for- 
midable looking pistol; but each time he at- 
tempted to fire, the cap only snapped, and it 
wouldn’t go off. The fowl seemed to have an 
inkling of the fate suspended over it, and was 
making equally strenuous exertions to get out 
of the way. José turned into the hut discour- 
aged, and handed the pistol to Doctor Jen- 
nings, saying something needed fixing. 

Doctor Jennings took the pistol and sat 
down in a chair by the window to examine it. 
José went into the next room, where several 
ranchers were inspecting some cakes of cheese 
that lay on the table. Suddenly they heard 
the report of the pistol, and looked through 
the doorway to see if the doctor had succeeded 
in repairing the difficulty. For a moment a 
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| strange awe held them like a fetter. Doctor 
| Jennings rose from his chair with a pallid 
countenance and walked across the room. At 
| the door of his sleeping apartment he stag- 
gered, and fell forward on his face. <A single 
faint groan escaped his lips; the blood was 
gushing in torrents from his breast. When 
| they bent over him to search for his wound, he 
was dead. 


——____<eg 


THE SCHOOLING OF LIFE. 








UPON every hand we see evidences of a power 
which guarantees to man, as the moral and in- 
tellectual exponent under the divine law, an 
exalted destiny. The character of the progress 
which man may sustain, and the results which 
are to surround him, depend upon the manner 
in which he applies his forcesin seeking devel- 
opment. A schooled and appreciative intellect 
is acquired only by study and investigation ; 
and he who disregards the admonitions of his 
soul may support a biased and false under- 


| standing through life, and fall far short of that 


standard which was ordained for man to oc- 
cupy. Progress signifies power ; and in tracing 
the character and bearings of our surround- 


| ings, those things which are influencing our 


every-day life; determining to what extent 
they may be properly lessened or augmented 
so as to conduce to moral results; we are fur- 
thering and strengthening an advancement 
which must ultimately place us in the dominion 
of the highest earthly knowledge and Christian 
endowments. Much of man’s time is wasted 
in conjuring up fruitless schemes through half 
developed ideas, taxing the brain with hollow 
problems, and endeavoring to force everything 
into or from an unnatural state or position, as 
if the merits of anything could best be utilized 
by a system of distortion. Our time should be 
monopolized for some worthy object; every- 
thing around us should be made to conduce to 
the polishing and finishing of character, and 
the development of the intellect, and it will 
assist us, if we but seek light through thought 


| and investigation. Progress is always an at- 


tendant upon a well regulated life, and he who 
is the faithful student of investigation and ob- 


| servation, and is governed by the prineiples of 


truth, must ever be the recipient of the great- 
est blessings. A. E. CoLsy. 


———__—@-e~- — 


In order to be happy, one must be on good 
terms with his pillow, for the nightly reproaches 
it can make must be heard. 


Ir is quite easy to perform our duties when 
they are pleasant, and imply no self-sacrifice ; 
the test of principle is to perform them with 
equal readiness when they are onerous and dis- 
agreeable. 
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WHO GOT THE FORTUNE? 





BY M. J. HAW. 


‘‘Now, young gentlemen, you must be sure 
to call early next week,” said Mrs. Newman 
to her two nephews, who had been spending 
the evening with her, ‘“‘for two of Mr. New- 
man’s nieces are coming on Monday to make us 
a visit of several months, and 1 am very anx- 
ious that they should have a nice time while 
in Wynnville. Then, there is a fine chance for 
one of you to make his fortune; for one of the 
girls is an orphan, and worth thirty thousand 
dollars.”’ 

“You may count on us,” they replied. ‘‘We 
will give you enough of our company while the 
ladies are here, you may be sure.’’ 

When they had left the house, Lucian Davis 
said to Frank Kennon :— 

“1 tell you what, old boy, here is a rare 
chance for a fellow to make his fortune, as 
Aunt Maria says. A girl with thirty thousand 
in her own right, and instantly come-at-able, 
does not cross the path of a Wynnville clerk 
every day. You may depend this heiress will 
make a big stir in our little village. Minnie 
Dayton will lose her belleship; for Clark, and 
Dean, and Jeffries, and Hanna will be sure to 
go for the heiress.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ replied Frank ; “‘andif she is 
the right kind of girl, I may go for her myself.”’ 

“Umph! I think I would go for any sort of 
girl with a fortune of thirty thousand.” 

“Well, would not. I would not knowingly 
marry @ woman with an unamiable temper, 
loose principles, or slovenly habits, for any 
amount of money. Life, even in a palace, with 
a termagant must be the worst kind of torture. 
Then, an indolent and careless wife may so 
mismange domestic affairs as to prevent her 
husband’s deriving any solid comfort from 
wealth ; while an extravagant one may waste, 
or induce him to waste a large fortune in a 
short time.”’ 

‘**Provided she is passably good looking, and 
is not a virago, I would risk anything else. I 
could hire a housekeeper and competent ser- 
vants to manage the domestic machinery ; and 
as for wasting, I would take care to keep a 
tight hold on the purse-strings—trust me for 
that.” 

When the train came into Wynnville on Mon- 
day afternoon, Lucian contrived to be lounging 
on the portico of the hotel opposite the depot. 
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their entrance a tall young lady with blue eyes, 
fair hair, and very pretty features, arose and 
was introduced as Miss Lilian Semple. Sitting 
near the lamp, busily crocheting, was another 
girl, with brown hair and hazel eyes, whom 
Mr. Newman introduced as Miss Ellen Fenton. 
As far as mere form and coloring were con- 
cerned, the cousins were equally pretty; but 
Lilian’s fair face lacked expression, while EI- 
len’s beamed with candor, kindness, and a 
lively intelligence. 

The young gentlemen being sensible and en- 
tertaining, and the young ladies lively and 
affable, the evening passed very pleasantly to 
ail parties. Miss Semple was induced to re- 
sume her seat at the piano; and when she had 
sung the popular airs of the day and played 
several pieces, Miss Fenton contributed her 
quota of music to the entertainment of the 
They both played well and sang 
sweetly ; and the young gentlemen were favor- 
ably impressed with their manners, conversa- 
tion, and accomplishments, and were prepared 
to givea glowing account of them to the Wynn- 
ville beaux. 

When the young men were returning home 
at the close of the evening, Frank observed, 
‘‘Nice girls these, Lucian, and very pretty, 
both of them. I wonder which is the heiress.”’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Semple, of course.’’ 

“How do you know? Who told you?” 

*“Nobody told me so; I guessed it from the 
difference in their style of dress.” 

“T did not notice any difference in their 
style of dress. I am sure they were both very 
becomingly and fashionably dressed ; and Miss 
Fenton’s toilet looked as well to my eye as that 
of her cousin.” 

“But you see, you are not in the dry-goods 
line, and Iam. Miss Fenton’s dress, though 
pretty and becoming, was a cheap lawn, Miss 
Semple’s a very fine organdy. Then the dif- 
ference in their ornaments was even greater. 
The former wears no watch, and only plain 
coral jewelry ; the latter has an elegant watch, 
a costly diamond ring, anda very handsome set 
of pearls. You may rely upon it, she is the 
heiress.” 

‘Pray, is that the reason you were so atten- 
tive to her?” 

“Not entirely. I chanced to get a seat near- 
est her on my arrival; and finding her very 
agreeable, I had no inducement to change my 
base. The evening was half over before I ar- 


| rived at my conclusions.” 


He saw his uncle come out of the ladies’ car | 
| much attracted by Miss Ellen’s bright eyes to 


with two graceful and genteel looking young 
ladies; but as they were veiled, he could not 
judge of their beauty. 

The very next evening Mrs. Newman’s 
nephews repaired to her residence immediately 
after an early tea, As they approached the 
house they heard music in the parlor; and on 


| 


“Well,” said Frank, “I believe I was too 


notice her jewelry. If she had had the Kohi- 
noor at her throat I would scarcely have ob- 
served it. What a charming smile she has! 
and what a lovely mouth! Did you ever see 
anything prettier than the curve of her fresh, 
rosy lips?” 
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‘““A very sweet mouth indeed, I admit; but 
I would not risk the chance of thirty thousand 
for the privilege of kissing it, nevertheless.”’ 

“Well, it would be difficult to estimate what 
I would not risk for that privilege,’’ said young 
Kennon, with an emphasis which struck his 
cousin as very ludicrous indeed. 

‘What! lost your heart already, old fellow ? 
I never saw such a violent case of love at first 
sight. However, I am very giad of it. We 
have always been like brothers, and I should 
be very sory for any estrangement between us ; 
but if you had put in for the heiress we should 
certainly have quarrelled, and a duel might 
have resulted. So go ahead, old fellow. I 
wish you much success.” 

Mrs. Newman’s nieces had a delightful visit 
at her house. The young ladies of the village 
paid them great attention ; and the young gen- 
tlemen, with Frank and Lucian at their head, 
contrived a fishing party or picnic excursion 
every week during their stay. 

Shortly after they returned to their homes, 
young Davis and Kennon went together to 
visit them, for they lived in the same town. 
The cousins returned to Wynnville in fine 
spirits ; and after one or two more visits, each 
of them informed Mrs. Newman of his ap- 
proaching marriage with one of her late guests. 


The good aunt was delighted with the news, | 


for she was an inveterate match-maker; but 
she said, confidentially, to Frank, who was her 
favorite nephew :— 

‘Ellen is a sweet girl, and will make you an 
excellent wife ; but I can’t help regretting that 


you did not fall in love with Lilian and get.the | 


Sortune.’’ 

““My dear aunt, [ have got the fortune,’”’ he 
replied, with much emphasis and a little indig- 
nation. ‘I assure you that Ellen intrinsically 


represents more capital than thirty millions, | 


far less thousands, would pay the interest on at 
five per cent.”’ 

“Well, I suppose she does to you, for I never 
saw anybody so desperately in love in my life. 
But money is a very good thing, and when the 
honeymoon is over and you begin to regain 
your consciousness, you would find thirty thou- 
sand very useful.”’ 

“I don’t deny that money is a good thing; 
but a good wife, a true, noble, energetic, and 
intelligent woman—one fitted to stand by a 
man, loving, cheerful and helpful in every vi- 
cissitude of fortune, is a far better thing. And 
I would not give the wife I have chosen for 
any other woman in existence; no, not if she 
owned the whole world and half of the moon, 
with railroad and telegraphic communication 
between.”’ 

“Did anybody ever see such a love-sick 
goose?”’ said the aunt, laughingly. ‘‘ Well, 
love is very aptly painted blind. Nobody but 
yourself can see in what Ellen is so immeasur- 
ably superior to Lilian.” 


‘* Well, love may blind me to Ellen’s faults— 
perhaps it does, for I acknowledge I cannot see 
a single failing in her—but it does not bias my 
judgment of Lilian Semple’s eharacter. I can 
see very plainly that she is vain, frivolous, ex- 
travagant, and indolent. As often as 1 have 
seen her here and at her home, I have never 
found her doing anything but thrumming care- 
lessly on the piano, or lounging on the sofa 
skimming over the trashiest sort of a novel.” 

““Come, you are too harsh. She is not more 
vain and frivolous than other girls of her age. 
If she is a little selfish it is not strange, for she 
was an only child and greatly indulged. As 
to her being indolent, what necessity is there 
for her to labor? She spends a good deal of 
money, it is true; but she can afford to do so.” 

‘Yes, I understand she spends every cent 
of her income of three thousand dollars; and 
if it takes that amount to meet her individual 
expenses, I should like to know what sum will 
be necessary to support the establishment over 
which she presides. Fortune is proverbially 
fickle, and any one of a thousand accidents to 
which we are all liable may beggar Lucian, or 
any other man, in a day; and then if he is 
clogged with a weak, indolent, and extravagant 
wife, I would like to know how he is ever to 
get his head above water.”’ 

*“‘Oh, she will change her habits when she 
marries, and, as the mistress of a family, see 
the necessity for exertion and economy.’’ 

‘* You old folks generally preach to us young 
ones that habit is second nature, and not easily 
| changed. At any rate, I prefer a woman 
whose habits don’t need changing. Ellen has 
a sweet temper, an energetic character, a strong 

mind ; and she is neat, industrious, ingenious, 
| and wonderfully skilled in all feminine occu- 
| pations. Such a woman as this a man may 
safely take for ‘better or worse,’ for she will 
| be equal to any emergency.” 
| The two marriages were arranged to come 
off near the same time. As Lilian’s fortune 
would provide amply for the expenses incident 
to the change in his condition from a bachelor 
to a Benedick, Lucian’s felicity was not dis- 
turbed by any cares for the future. With 
Frank it was quite different. Both his father 
and Elien’s possessed but a moderate fortune, 
and had large families to provide for. The 
most that either parent could do for the young 
couple was to provide them a wedding outfit 
and give them a thousand dollars in money. 

It required considerable pianning on the part 
of the lovers to determine what it was best to 
do with their small capital of two thousand dol- 
lars. They considered that although it would 
buy them a plain house in Wynnville, or some 
other small place, where Frank might get a 
salary sufficient to support them comfortably, 
yet they would not be able, thus situated, to 
save more than a mere pittance year by year, 


; and might never hope to amass a competence. 
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Therefore, they determined to go West. Their 
plan was to seek some thriving village in west- 
ern Missouri, invest their small fortune in 
goods, and open a store of their own. That is, 
Frank was to conduct the mercantile opera- 
tions entirely, while Ellen managed the house. 
Both of their families concurred in the wisdom 
of this decision and aided them to carry it out. 

Ellen’s trousseau was selected in accordance 
with this plan. Two plain silks, a black and 
a brown, and half a dozen other dresses of 
plain, serviceable material and make, formed 
the principle additions to her modest wardrobe. 
She refused the wedding party her parents 
offered her, preferring to spend the money it 
would cost in bed and table linen, blankets, 
counterpanes, cutlery, China, etc. Her friends, 
falling in with her common-sense view of the 
case, made their bridal presents correspond 
with her other preparations ; and in the half- 
dozen mammoth trunks and boxes which com- 
posed the baggage of the newly-wedded pair 
when they set off for their Western home, there 
was not a single useless article. 

Lucian and Lilian were married a month 
later. They had a large and fashionable wed- 
ding, and then set off on an extensive bridal 
tour. On their return Lucian opened a large 
store in his wife’s native town, and they set up 
housekeeping in very handsome style. A very 
large portion of Lilian’s fortune was invested 
in her husband’s business. Out of the remain- 
der he proposed purchasing and furnishing a 
comfortable home; but she was unwilling to 
live in such a house as they were able to buy, 
and urged him to rent a very handsome one 
instead. Then, she spent half as much in fur- 
nishing the hired house as he had designed to 
appropriate to the purchase of one. Her ex- 
travagance rather startled him; but as the 
money was all hers, and he was very much in 
love, he let her have her way. 

Mrs. Newman, from having presided over the 
courtships of the two young couples, felt quite 
a strong interest in the result of their matri- 
monial experiments. Although she did not 
maintain a correspondence with either niece, 
yet she frequently heard from both through 
their husband’s families. Frank’s family rep- 
resented Ellen as the best wife in the world, 
and reported that she and her husband were 
very happy, and prospering amazingly. 

The accounts which Lucian’s family gave of 
his wife were less satisfactory. She was de- 
scribed as whoily devoted to dress and fashion, 
and neglecting her family shamefully in her 
pursuit of pleasure. And she was so recklessly 
extravagant that it taxed her husband to the 
utmost to pay her bills. His business was al- 
ready suffering by the withdrawal of capital 
from it to meet his: family expenses. 

About five years after Frank Kennon’s mar- 
riage, Mr. Newman’s business required him to 
make a journey to western Missouri; and as 
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he would pass within twenty-five miles of the 
home of his young relatives, his wife deter- 
mined to go with him and make them a visit. 

Frank, who had been duly apprised of her 
visit, met her at the terminus of the railroad 
and accompanied her in the stage-coach to 
Shawsville, the village in which ne resided. 
This, though a small place as yet, was the seat 
of a considerable trade, being situated in the 
midst of a fertile agricultural country; and 
when the railroad should reach it, as it would 
be sure to doin another year, there could be no 
doubt of its becoming quite a thriving town. 

Almost the first thing Mrs. Newman saw on 
entering the village was a large new store, the 
most imposing building in the place, with her 
nephew’snameonthesign. Thecoach stopped 
at a neat cottage in the rear of this store, and 
Frank said, gayly, as he assisted her to alight— 

‘This is our shanty, Aunt Maria. I dare 
say it is the first time you were ever in a log 
eabin in your life. But don’t be frightened at 
the idea, for I assure you you will find it quite 
coinfortable.’’ 

Like all of the oidest houses in the place, 
Frank’s cottage was built of hewn logs; but it 
had been weather-boarded and whitewashed, 
and looked very much like a framed dwelling. 
There were vines trained over the porch, and 


| the graveled walk which led to the door was 


bordered with shrubbery. Altogether it wore 
a very cosey, home-like air. 

Ellen met her aunt on the porch, and gave 
her a rapturous greeting and a very warm wel- 
come to her Western home. Then, with the 
pride of a fond mother, she presented her chil- 


dren, a boy of four and a girl two years 
younger. Mrs. Newman was surprised to see 


her niece looking so young and pretty, after a 
residence of five years in the backwoods. As 
she entered Ellen’s little parlor, the general 
effect was so fine that it was only after she had 
been some moments in the room, and had eare- 
fully scrutinized her surroundings, that she 
realized how very plain and simple was the 
furniture it contained. 

The carpet was of rags, brightly colored, and 
woven in a large plaid. The rug, the pattern 
of which was a very creditable representation 
of a basket of fiowers, was made of scraps of 
mouselaine, flannel, and merino, cut bias, 
frayed at the edges, gathered, and tacked on 
to a stout foundation of linen. The curtains 


| were of Turkey cotton, and the lounge and 


stuffed chairs were covered with the same ma- 
terial. The table covers were of half worn 
crimson merino (an old dress of Ellen’s), with 
a rich black border in appliqué. There was a 
plain bookcase, painted a purplish brown, and 
filled with books. Opposite this hung a pretty 
what-not, ornamented with shells, stuffed birds, 
and some trinkets, mementos of Mrs. Ken- 
non’s girlhood. Over the fireplace hung a fine 
chromo in a gilt frame, and on the mantle 
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were handsome lamps and vases, all bridal 


presents from her Eastern friends. A guitar, | 


a couple of ottomans with worsted patchwork 
covers, and half a dozen cane chairs, completed 
the furniture of the apartment. The taste, 
ingenuity, industry, and economy dispiayed in 


| fully disposed around the room. The latter 
was such a good imitation of what it was de- 
signed to represent that Mrs. Newman could 
searcely believe her niece the manufacturer. 
“You see,” said the latter, pointing to its 
different parts, ‘“‘that it is a large goods box 


the contents of the room, impressed the guest | turned on the side, and the drawers are al 


with such admiration and approbation that 
she could not help warmly complimenting El- 
len on her neat and comfortable little parlor. 

“Would you believe, Aunt Maria,’ said 
Frank, “that, except the bedsteads, one table, 
and a dozen chairs, Ellen made all of the fur- 
niture in the house ?’’* 

‘No, indeed,”’ she replied, looking surprised 
and incredulous. ‘I supposed that she made 
the carpet, and rug, and table, and ottoman 
covers, and she may have covered the sofa and | 
chairs ; but she could not possibly have made 
the frames of them, or the bookcase and what- 
not.”’ 

“But I did, though,” said Ellen. “It is 
true that Frank did most of the sawing, but I 
did the greater part of the nailing myself, for 
he was busy in the store all day, and had todo 
his bookkeeping at night, so that he had not 
much time to help me. This bookcase, you 
see, is only two large goods boxes, set one 
upon thé other, with shelves nailed across. 
That square table is another goods box, with 
long blocks nailed on toitforlegs. The round 
table is the head of a sugar hogshead, covered 
with black eambric, and nailed on to part of 


an old walnut candlestand I found in the | 


house when we came here. The ottomans are 
inverted boxes, cushioned and covered; and 
the lounge is three long boxes, spliced together 


with boards. The construction of the what-not | 


afforded Frank a world of amusement. It is 
made of the thin boards that come in bolts of 
goods, and the leather trimming (an acorn 
pattern, you see) I cut with a pair of strong 
scissors out of my husband’s eld boot tops. 
He tried to tease me by saying that when the 
weather turned warm the leather would curl 
up and look very fanciful, indeed ; but you see 
it has not.” 

‘*Well, I declare, you are the genius of the 
family,’’ observed the astonished aunt. “I 
could not have believed you were so smart.’’ 

“Oh, my cabinet is my chef-d’eurre!” said 
Ellen, laughing. ‘Just step this way and see 
it.’° 

The chamber into which Mrs. Newman was 
conducted was as neat and cosey as the par- 
lor. The floor was covered with a rag carpet, 


goods boxes, too. It was the longest time be- 

fore I got them of the right size to fit in exactly, 

and I began to fear that I would never get my 
| cabinet at all. When I had got them, I nailed 
| these little blocks on for knobs, and tacked 
strips of board along the sides of the large box 
for the drawers to slide on. It isa rough af- 
fair, you see; but with this oil cloth cover at 
the top, these gay worsted mats, this pretty 
pinecushion, and these flagons of Bohemian 
glass (Cousin Lucy’s present on my marriage), 
it looks quite decent.”’ 

“Tt is wonderful. I never should have 
| thought of making a cabinet of goods boxes. 
Pray, what ever put the idea into your head ?” 

“Oh, ‘necessity is the mother of invention,’ 
| you know! I not only made my furniture, 
but I painted that, the doors, window casings, 
and mantle-pieces with a paint of my own im- 
provising—a mixture of lampblack, Spanish- 
brown, and kerosene oil. It isa very genteel 
color, you see—purplish brown; and it is,the 
most durable paint I ever saw. Soap does not 
discolor it at all. Frank laughingly proposed 
that I should patent the process.’’ 

“You remember what I told you before my 
marriage of Ellen’s intrinsic worth,” said 
Frank. ‘Well, she has more than verified 
my assertion. I don’t believe there is such 
another woman in the world; and I know that 
1 owe my remarkable success during the last 
five years mainly to her. You know that 
when we married our fortune was but two 
thousand dollars. To-day I would not take 
| twenty thousand for my stock of goods and 
the property Iown here; and with such suc- 
cess during the next five years as I have met 
with in the last five, my fortune will then be 
more than double what it is now. From the 
beginning of our married life, up to a few 
months past, Ellen has done all of the cooking, 
cleaning, and sewing for the family, besides 
taking care of the children, making the furni- 
ture, and occasionally, at first, helping me to 
unpack goods and draw off bills. Her economy 
is as wonderful as her industry. I hardly 
know what we have lived on, for I scarcely 


| 


| miss what we eat and wear from the store; 


and the counterpane and curtains were as | 


white assnow. A lounge and some arm-chairs 
covered with green and white furniture calico, 
an hour-glass work-stand, a wash-stand, a 


and yet we have always lived comfortably. 
She has never agreed to buy any furniture, 
though I have proposed to do so frequently. 
She says I may get as much as I choose when I 
have built and paid for a new and commodious 


sewing-machine, and the cabinet were taste- | house on a very pretty lot I own in the upper 


« This account of the manufacture of furniture by 
the elever wife of a Western merchant is strictly | 
true. 


| part of the village, but not before, for our pre- 
sent furniture is good enough for the house we 
are in. However, I think she is so proud of 
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her cabinet-making and upholstery, that she 
would not be willing to give up her goods 
boxes and hogsheads for the handsomest rose- 
wood and mahogany in New York.” 


‘Don’t you believe it,’’ was the laughing 
rejoinder. ‘I like nice things as well as any- 
body, and when we get able I mean to have 
them; but there is everything in saving at the 
beginning.’”’ 

When Mrs. Newman took her seat at the tea- 
table, she could hardly credit Frank’s assertion 
that he hardly missed the provisions his family 
consumed; for she had never seen a more 
abundant and varied provision for a similar 
occasion. The bill of fare comprised warm 
biscuits and muffins, cold loaf bread, broiled 
chicken, chipped beef, butter, preserves, tea, 
coffee, and two kinds of cake. An exquisite 
taste and neatness pervaded the table and its 
appointments, and the cookery could not have 
been surpassed. 

The next Sabbath, when they were dressed 
for church, the fashionable toilets of Ellen and 
her children surprised Mrs. Newman, as she 
knew there was no williner or mantua-maker 
in the place. She said to her niece :— 

‘I suppose Frank has your dresses made in 
St. Louis, and buys your cloaks and bonnets 
there when he goes to get his goods ?”’ 

*“No, indeed! Gopery furnishes me with all 
I ever know of the fashions; and by it 1 make 
all of my own clothes and the children’s. This 
is one of my wedding dresses, turned, remod- 
elled, and newly trimmed. Frank brought the 
materials for my bonnet and cloak from St. 
Louis, and I made them myself. Indeed, Aunt 
Maria, I suppose I may be called the village 
nilliner, for I trim dozens of hats and bonnets 
for the store every season.’’ 

Mrs. Newman’s visit extended through seve- 
ral weeks, and was so pleasant that through her 
whole life she loved to recur to it. Never had 
she seen a more harmonious, happy family or 
a better regulated household; and never did 
she see again such a judicious combination of 
plenty and economy, or such unflagging indus- 
try without any hurry or worry, as in Frank 
Kennon’s family. 

On her return from the West, she had to pass 
through the town where Lucian and his wife 
resided, and she determined to stop and spend 
a week with them. She had called upon them 


several times before, and once she had dined | 


with them, when visiting other friends in the 
city ; but she had never made any stay in their 
house, and she fancied that they might feel 
affronted at her going such a distance to see 
Frank and his wife unless she divided the visit 
with them. 

It was half-past one o’clock when she drove 
up to her nephew’s house. The man servant 
who answered the bell informed her that Mrs. 
Davis had gone out shopping; and he sum- 
moned a maid to conduct her to a chamber. 





After she had changed her travelling dress she 
was invited into the drawing-room. As she 
passed through the house, the keen eyes of the 
practised housekeeper detected everywhere an 
accumulation of dust and a careless disarrange- 
ment of the costly furniture, which gave the 
handsome rooms a very comfortless appear- 
ance. Presently the children came in from 
walking.. They were very expensively dressed ; 
but the little girl’s hat was mashed and her 
dress ripped, and the baby’s cloak was so rum- 
pled and soiled as to be scarcely decent. 

Feeling quite hungry after travelling, Mrs. 
Newman asked the nurse what was the dinner 
hour. She replied that Mr. Davis’s orders were 
for four o’clock, but that it was very seldom 
as early as that. 

A little before four Lucian came home to 
dinner. He was very much surprised to see 
his aunt; but when the pleasant excitement of 
the meeting had subsided, she noticed that his 
countenance was haggard and careworn. He 
looked fully ten years older than his cousin, 
Frank Kennon, who was one year his senior. 
He seemed much annoyed to hear that Lilian 
had not yet returned, as he said he had an im- 
portant engagement at five o’clock. After 
waiting a short time, too restless and perturbed 
to be very entertaining to his visitor, he or- 
dered the dinner to be served. 

The first glance at the table disclosed a dis- 
gusting slovenliness in its appointments—rum- 
pled napkins, tarnished silver, opaque glasses 
and smeared China. The soup was pretty 
good, but the fish was overdone and scarcely 
eatable. When the next course came on, roast 
lamb, veal cutlet, green peas, asparagus, Irish 
potatoes, and rice, the guest soon discovered 
that no salt had been put into a single dish. 
She looked around for a salt stand, but saw 
that there was none on the table. Mr. Davis 
at the same time called for salt, and was in- 
formed by the servant that there was none in 
the house. 

‘Pray, why not?” 

‘‘The cook told Mrs. Davis last night that 
the salt was out; but I suppose she forgot it.’’ 

‘Why did you not get some yourself ?”’ 

‘Because, sir, I could not find the pass-book, 
and you have forbidden us to go to the store 
without it.’’ 

‘*Here,”’ said the master, pulling out some 
money, “‘goand get some salt immediately. I 
hope it will come in time for you, Aunt Maria ; 
but I can’t wait for it, and so will have to 
swallow this mess as best I may. I dare say 
it is the first time in your life that you were 
ever set down toa dinner of lamb, green peas, 


| asparagus, ete., without a grain of salt; and 


that, too, within a stone’s throw of a grocery. 
But if you want to see novelties in the way of 
housekeeping, you have come to the right 
place. I am sure that I have not averaged 
half a dozen comfortable meals a year at home 





since my marriage. I hire the most expensive 
servants, and send home the choice of the 
market ; but it is always the same thing. Half 
the time I am compelled to get my dinner at a 
restaurant to save time or to get something fit 
to eat.”’ 

Half an hour after dinner was over, the 


lady of the house came home, very tired with | 


running all over the town, and very much out 
of humor because one of her friends had 
bought a handsomer lace shawl than any she 
could find in the city. When the remnants of 
the dinner were placed before her, she turned 
up her dainty nose, declared it not fit for a pig, 
and sent off to a restaurant and ordered a din- 
ner more toher mind. After she had partaken 
of this, her humor improved, and she very | 
volubly and enthusiastically expatiated to her | 
guest on the novelty and beauty of the spring | 
fashions. 

After awhile her purchases came home, | 
when, with the extravagant elation of a child 
with a new toy, she proceeded to unfold and | 
display them to the deeply disgusted aunt, 
who, in view of their number and costliness, 
was inwardly wondering how much longer 
poor Lucian could hold out at this ruinous 
rate of living. 

Mrs. Newman’s visit did not extend beyond 
three days. During that time she saw but lit- 
tle of her young relatives, the one being ab- 
sorbed in business, the other in pleasure. She 
did not find her sojourn with this ill-regulated 
family very pleasant. As Lucian had said, 
there was never a comfortable meal to be had ; 
there was no regularity in the hours, and | 
something was always underdone or overdone. 
Mrs. Davis gave no oversight whatever to her 
domestic affairs, and did not seem to care at 
all for the comfort of the family; but when 
the carelessness and wastefulness of a domes- 
tic chanced to subject her individually to any 
discomfort or inconvenience, she would fly 
into a furious passion and berate him soundly. 

One of these domestic tempests burst upon 
the household the day after Mrs. Newman’s | 
arrival. The cook, in high dudgeon, vacated | 
the kitchen without warning, and the house- | 
maid followed in an hour. The nurse and | 
butler refused to perform any but their regular 
functions, so the meals were brought from a 
restaurant, and there was no pretension to 
house-cleaning. Finding this a very uncom- | 
fortable style of living, the guest, thanking | 
her stars for the liberty to do so, and wishing 
that poor Lucian only enjoyed the same, took 
her departure. 

She was not surprised to hear, six months | 
later, that Lucian Davis had failed for a very 
large amount. Nor was she surprised to hear 
that-Lilian was perfectly overwhelmed by the 
calamity, and spent her time weeping, and 
lamenting her sad condition, and bitterly up- 
braiding her miserable husband for squander- 
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ing her fortune and reducing her to beggary, 
With such a wife to drag him down, the good 
aunt knew that her nephew could never rise 
above his misfortunes, and as she thought of 
the bright promise of his early youth, she wept 
bitterly over his blighted life. 


oe 
MEMORIA. 


BY E. L. JOHNSON. 





O’ER mould’ring stone the lichens grow, 
And clothe the dust in living green ; 
The evening breezes soft and lew 
Breathe through the ivy’s screen. 
No sound awakes the silent night, 
The world lies peacefully and still; 
The stars with pallid lustre light 
The old church on the hill. 


Once, there by yonder Gothic door, 
Upon the stone sill, worn and wide, 

I sat when June her skies bent o’er, 
And one was by my side. 


A soft cheek rested close to mine, 
A little hand thrilled in my own, 

And eyes, whose glance spoke love divine, 
The brightest stars outshone. 


We sat together, hand in hand, 
And watched the Northern tances glow, 
And heard, as by some magic hand, 
The organ playing low. 
* 7 * * * * * 
*Twas but a dream, yet I could swear, 
That, as I faced the old church iawn, 
I felt the same spell in the air 
That thrilled in years agone. 


The Northern bars in splendor shone, 

And, touched by some dream-spirit’s hand, 
I heard the organ’s softened tone 

As from a far-off land. 


A girlish form my arm empressed, 
A little hand thrilled warm in mine, 
A soft cheek rested on my breast, 
A dream, and yet—divine! 
+. a * * * + * 
Some deem that when the soul hath fled, 
And life and toil have passed for aye, 
And cold the earth lies overhead, 
We dream of joys gone by. 


Dream on in endless slumber still 
The hopes that gilt our faded youth, 
Where no awakening touch shall thrill, 
And all the dream is truth. 


If so, I know when [ shall lie 
In slumber nevermore to wake, 
A dream will come, and all defy 
Its changeless spell to break! 


And I forevermore shall dream 
Of yonder doorway, broad and low, 
While in the North pale lances gleam, 
And sway to music low. 


One ne’er forgot shall sit by me, 
A little hand in mine shall rest; 
And this sweet dream shall ever be, 
Of all of heaven—the best! 





AL affectation is the vain and ridiculous at- 
tempt of poverty to appear rich. 
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THE MERCHANT’S ADVICE. 





BY WILLIAM L. PRIZER. 





I. 

T was generally understood in Haverly 
that Frank Mansley and Belle Carlile were 
engaged, and, as is generally the case under 
such circumstances, they were the subject of 
many anevening’s conversation. Society gene- 
rally assented to the fact that it would make 

-a splendid match, although a few interested 
mammas with marriageable daughters strongly 
maintained that Mr. Mansley could find a more 
suitable wife. 

‘Belle, society in Haverly seems to be fear- 
fully dull for the young folks,’”’ said Mr. Car- 
lile to his daughter, one evening. “I havea 
notion of giving you a party.” 

“Oh, that would be delightful, father.’’ 

“Of course, if we were to give an entertain- 
ment others would return the compliment.”’ 

“T think it would be just grand; we would 
have lively times.” 

‘‘ Well, my daughter, I leave the whole mat- 
ter in charge of you and your mother. I have 
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from the bench, after having held the position 
for a short time, it was the belief of some that 
the purchaser was no other than the judge him- 
self. But still it amounted to the same thing. 
For no other motive than the welfare of his 
only daughter would induce him to engage 
again in business—having already amassed a 
respectable fortune. 

The day before the eventful party it was an- 
nounced on the best authority that the judge 
had actually bought out the good-will and fix- 
tures of the firm of Dayton & Co., and as the 
firm was now busily engaged in taking account 
of stock, he would take possession in a few 
days. 

At last the evening for the entertainment had 
arrived, and the parlors of the Carlile mansion 
were fast filling up with fair ladies and hand- 
some escorts. Belle never looked as pretty as 
she did this evening. Like a fairy queen she 
sprang around the room, chatting a while with 
this group and then with that. The dancing 


| had begun long before Frank Mansley arrived. 


spoken to her, and she is highly in favor of the | 


project. 

A few days later invitations were wide-spread 
through Haveriy, requesting the élite to attend 
the sociable at Carlile’s, and it was rumored 
that the entertainment would be a grand affair. 
For days nothing was talked about or thought 
of besides Belle Carlile’s party. ‘‘ What shall 
I wear?’’ and “‘ What are you going to wear ?’’ 
were questions continually propounded. But 


When he entered Belle was standing in the 
entry, and she greeted him with :— 

“You naughty boy; I would have left it just 
a little later.’’ 

‘Do not be too severe, and remember that it 
was not my fault. I would much rather prefer 


| this gay company than discarded ledgers and 


musty day-books. I thought I would never 


| get the accounts straight.”’ 


conversation, as well as everything else, must | 


eventually reach its climax. So, at last, had 
the Carlile sociable. Most of the ladies had 
arrived at a definite conclusion as to what they 
would ‘‘wear.’”’ A new subject for discussion 


was now opened—and one which admitted of | 


a wide field for gossip. It was generally be- 
lieved that Dayton & Co., the largest mercantile 
firm in Haverly, was doing a heavy business, 
and yet it was rumored that the store was for 
sale. The query arose, ‘“‘Who is going to buy 
it?’”’ Considering the fact that for several 
years Frank Mansley had held the position of 
cashier in the establishment, and that his busi- 
ness facilities and agreeable manners had won 
for him the respect of a partner, it was believed 
that he contemplated shouldering the entire 
responsibility of the firm. Although every one 
considered him fully qualified for the position, 
it was a question of considerable discussion as 
to his financial condition. For he had come to 
Haverly an orphan, and by degrees had won 


the respect of the firm. Looking at the subject | 


in this light, and considering his rumored mar- 
riage with Belle Carlile, it was generally con- 
ceded that the proposed sale was well backed in 
the person of Judge Carlile. But remembering 
the fact that Judge Carlile had recently retired 


‘““My little girl, blame me for detaining 
Frank,” sail the judge, with a merry laugh, 
having overheard the conversatior, from his 
seat on the stairs. 

‘“Why, how so, father?” 

‘“‘T am anxious to take possession of my new 
purchase as soon as possible, and consequently 
Frank has been much pressed for the last few 
days. In order to have matters straight at the 
signing of the contract, which takes place to- 
morrow, he was necessarily compelled to work 
a little late this evening.’’ 

‘“‘Frank, 1 beg your pardon,” said Belle, 
with a smile; ‘‘and now, forgetting your old 
ledgers, let us have a pleasant time.’’ 

‘*Provided you will allow me the pleasure of 
dancing this Mazourka with you.”’ 

‘*Certainly.”’ 

‘And as soon as you are through, Frank, I 
wish you would join me here ; I wish to see you 
for a few moments,’’ spoke Mr. Carlile. 

The different figures of the dance, as far as 
dancing was concerned, were lively, for Frank, 
as well as Belle, Was very graceful upon thie 
floor. But in spite of Belle’s charming conver- 


| sation and lively ways, she could hardly get 


her partner to respond to her questions. It 
seemed as if Frank was in a sort of lethargy, 
and all attempts to awaken him from it seemed 
futile. At last his seeming stupidity became 
intolerable, and his companion asked :— 

** Are you sick, Frank?” 
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“No; not exactly.” 
“Waken up, then. I never saw you so stu- 


pid,’’ said Belle, as she gave him a pinch on | 


the arm. 

‘*I know that I am stupid, and you will have 
to pinch me harder than that to waken me. 
What is the next figure ?’’ 

“The third.’’ 

**T wish it was the iast.”’ 

It being Frank’s tarn to lead his lady out, 
he unfortunately stubbed his toe, and his en- 
deavors to maintain his equilibrium made him 
appear very ludicrous. 

*‘O Mr. Mansley, that is a very, very bad 
omen—it is worse than falling up stairs,’’ said 
his vis-a-vis, with a merry laugh. 

“‘Then I am truly unfortunate, for during 


my own time in coming in the morning—which 
I assure you will not be very early.” 

“That is all I wish to know,” said Mr. Car- 
lile, as he entered the parior, leaving the two 
together. 

‘Now, Frank,’ began Belle, ‘‘I wish to 
know what makes you so stupid ; there is really 
some reason for it.’’ 

‘**There is a reason, but what it is I cannot 
tell,” answered Frank, without raising his eyes 
from the floor. 

*T should think, Frank, that you would 





| place confidence in me,’’ said Belle, with an 


the last week I have fallen up stairs at least a | 


dozen times ; and, as misfortunes néver come 
single, omens of the worst kind have haunted 
me in the counting-room and in my chamber,”’ 
said Frank, with a serious look. 

“Thope you do not believe in any of these 
simple and ridiculous omens,’’ said Miss Carl- 
ton, as he waltzed out with her, leaving Belle 
in her place. 


imploring look. 
** Belle,” said Frank, looking up, “‘ you know 


| that I trust you implicitly, and I would willingly 


confide in you, but when I have nothing to en- 
trust what answer can I give?”’ 

‘*But there is something which troubles 
you.”’ 

“‘lam painfully aware of that.”’ 

‘*Tell me, Frank, what is it?’’ said Belle, be- 
seechingly. 

‘*There is a weight which seems to be hang- 
ing over me, and continually threatens to crush 


| me,’”? answered Frank, with a look of despair. 


“1 actually believe he does,” said the next | 


lady, as they crossed hands. 

**Come, come, Frank, quit your foolishness ; 
you have played ’possum long enough,”’ called 
out Belle. 

But in spite of all his ecompanion’s protesta- 
tions, Frank remained all through the dance 
as inanimate as when he began, but going 
through the figures with mechanical accuracy. 
“Promenade all,” was a welcome sound to 
Frank’s ears. Turning to Belle, he said :— 

‘“Will you excuse me? IL presume you re- 
member my engagement with your father?”’ 

‘*T presume he will not object to me hearing 
your secrets,’ said Belle, and then with a nod 
of the head continued, ‘“‘at least I will hear 
what I can.”’ 

‘*Father, are you guing to talk secrets, or can 


I listen to you?” asked Belle, as she laid her | 


hand on her father’s arm. 

““No, little nuisance, you are welcome to 
hear all you can,”’ and then turning to Frank, 
proceeded. ‘‘ How are matters at the store?’’ 

“Well, everything appears favorable, and 
from the state of the books I consider it a safe 
bargain.”’ 

‘Have you overhauled and summed up all 
the indebtedness ?”’ 

‘““Yes; I have made out a plain statement of 
everything, and you will be able to understand 
the entire state of the business.’’ 

“‘Then I think that everything will be satis- 
factory.” 

“Yes; Lhave explained it all to Mr. Dayton ; 





in fact, we went over the accounts together, | 


and he will explain all te you. Considering 
my services this evening, he says I may take 


*‘O Frank, you are getting me fearfully ex- 
cited,”’ implored Belle. 

‘* Belle, this fearful aching, torturing feeling 
will kill me if it endures much longer.”’ 

‘*O Frank, tell me all!’ implored the excited 
girl. 

**O Belle, I am laboring under a fearful pre- 
sentiment—a presentiment which is not clearly 
defined in my mind, but although indistinct 
as it is, Ieannot discard the idea that it speaks 
in inaudible tones of a doom which sooner or 
later will be heaped upon me.”’ 

‘*Frank, you make me feel sick.’’ 

‘Then, Belle, we will let the entire subject 
drop, for I would rather bear this awful feeling 
alone than draw you into it.”’ 

‘“No, no,” quietly responded Belle, ‘‘I must 
know all.” 

‘*For two weeks I have closed my eyes and 
vainly courted sleep. When occasionally I 
would fall into a doze, oh, such fearful scenes 
passed through my imagination. I would ima- 
gine that I was at the desk at the store, and 
then bank-notes, day-books, ledgers, and hun- 
dreds of other things danced around me ina 
whirpool.”’ 

‘*Frank, you have been overworked of late, 
and these visions are owing to your nervous 
state.”’ 

‘““No, no; if cannot be. If this was ali, I 
would attribute it to the cause you mention. 
But then such horrid scenes and torturing feel- 
ings haunt me. Two nights ago I saw a pair 
of handcuffs hanging over my bed all the night 
long. I would stretch out my hand to tear 
them away, and then they would clasp them- 
selves around my wrists and hold me with an 
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iron grip, until 1 would awaken from a short, 


feverish sleep. Last night I was wide awake | 


and staring at the wall at the opposite side of 
the room ; suddenly a feeling so strange and 
cold ran over me. 
steps, which sounded like a heavy man walking 
on a stone floor. , 
carried a large bunch of keys, and unlocked a 
massive iron door; it required all his strength 
to opei it. 
open! it ran like an arrow through me. Then 
he stood pointing to the interior of the cell, and 
with an idiotic glare stared me in the eyes, 
whether I opened or closed them. Belle, this 
means something.’’ 

“Tt is only a dream, and because you think 


} 


I heard approaching foot- | 


At last hecame in view. He | 


Oh, how it screeched as he drew it | 


over it it returns again,’ said Belle, with a | 


slight tremble in her voice. 

**T, too, thought so for some time, and would 
try to forget it. But even when I was busily 
engaged at my account books the scenes of the 
preceding evening would suddenly loom up 
before me.”’ 

“Here, here! you two have been talking 
long enough,”’ cried Miss Carlton, as she came 
running toward Belle and Frank. ‘We are 
going to play some splendid games, and we 
want both of you to join us.” 

The company had grown tired of dancing, 
and several games were proposed, but none 
decided upon. 

“Maud Clement,’’ said Fannie German, 
“you know lots of games. Play some of your 
boarding-school tricks.”’ 

“That’s just the thing, Maud. Oh, please 
do,” shouted several. 


“Well, I know a splendid way of telling for- | 





| 


tunes, and the girls at school say it invariably | 


tells the truth. It is a splendid game, and it 
makes it so lively to think that by some strange 
fate the predictions so often come true,”’ said 
Maud, as she began setting things in order for 
her game. ‘*Now,’’ she continued, ‘I need 
an assistant.”’ 

‘“‘To make the game more interesting, sup- 
pose I act as such,” said Mr. Carlile. 

“Oh, that will be just splendid. Come with 
me into the entry, and I will instruct you in 
my magic art.” 

Accordingly the two withdrew, and after a 
short consultation, Mr. Carlile again entered, 
closing the door after him. Of course none 
could refrain from laughing, for the game 
seemed so novel. But he insisted that all must 
maintain order or they would spoil the charm. 
After placing a small table in the centre of the 
room, on which was an edition of Skakspeare, 
he gave three knocks against the door. Maud 
entered disguised as a gypsy queen—and a good 
representation of one it was. Her costume 
consisted of Mrs. Carlile’s gay-figured wrap- 
per, an old plaid shawl, and a faded sun-bon- 
net, from under which her leng black hair 
hung down over her shoulders. Going to the 
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front of the table she drew an imaginary circle 
on the floor with her wand, and then retired. 

“Now the gypsy queen desires that each of 
you throw a forfeit into the magic circle,”’ said 
Mr. Carlile. 

Instantly handkerchiefs and dozens of other 
forfeits were thrown into a heap. Every one 
had contributed something with the exception 
of Frank Mansley, who insisted, ‘‘I would 
much rather prefer being a looker-on than to 
participate in the game.” 

“You must, Frank,’ impatiently spoke 
Belle, “‘it is not fair for any to decline.” 

“There will be some ‘ outlandish’ fate for 
me, and I do not wish to know it,” said Frank, 
coolly. 

“But you must,’ answered Belle, command- 
ingly. 

“Then if I must, I must,’ smiled Frank, as 
he drew off one of his gloves and carelessly 
threw it into the heap. 

Opening the door, Mr. Carlile called out: 
‘*My noble queen, thy charmed circle awaits 
thee.”’ 

Maud then entered, with her eyes bandaged, 
carrying in her hand a lighted candle. This 
she placed on the table, and then walked three 
times around the cirele, aided by her assistant. 
Picking up Frank Mansley’s glove, she said :— 

“The owner of this forfeit will please retire 
while I consult the Fates.’’ As soon as Frank 
had left the room she continued: “It is a bad 
omen to hurl a glove into the charmed circle. 
But we will listen to the verdict of the Fates.’ 
Opening the volume of Shakspeare, and turn- 
ing over several pages, she ran her finger half- 
way down the page, and then called Mr. Car- 
lile to read the verdict. 

e Your finger rests on the following passage 
in the fifth act of the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” :— ’ 

““* With trial fire touch me his finger end; 

If he be chaste, the flame wi!l back descend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart.’ ” 

Frank’s eyes were then bandaged and he was 
ledin. Mr. Carlile guided his finger into the 
flame of the candle. Instantly Frank with- 
drew it, exclaiming: ‘‘Are you going to burn 
my hand off?” 

“Sorry as I am to say it,” began the gypsy, 
“the Fates declare that your flesh is of a cor- 
rupted heart. But the Fates wish to know if 
you believe their verdict.’ 


Following the directions of the queen, Frank 
turned over a number of pages, and then rest- 
ing his finger on a page, drew off his bandage 
and read the following passage from the 
poems :— 

“ What win the guilty, gaining what they seek ? 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy? 
For one sweet grape, who will the vine destroy ? 

Who buy a minute’s mirth to wail a week? 

Or sell eternity to get a toy ?” 
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‘“‘I knew that some horrid doom awaited me. 
The fortune-teller has told me as much that I 
am a thief, and I have blindly acknowledged 
that I ai guilty.”’ 

“But hold on, Frank,’ spoke Mr. Carlile, 
‘‘wait until we are through, and then we will 
compare notes.”’ 

Either by fate or accident, Belle’s forfeit was 
the next picked up by the queen. The game 
now began to assume a serious aspect, and 
every one was anxious to know if Belle’s fate 
would in any way be connected with Frank’s. 

Without knowing whose forfeit it was, the 
queen held it up and said: ‘No trial-fire is 
needed to interpret the Fates’ decree concern- 
ing the owner of this forfeit; she need but 
stand before me, for this handkerchief is a sign 
of grief.”’ 

Belle taking her place in front of the table, 
the queen turned over a number of pages. 
Then pointing to a passage, Mr. Carlile read 
the following from the poems :— 

“ All of us have cause 

To wail the dimming of our shining star ; 

But none can cure their harms by wailing them.” 

‘‘You will therefore infer,’’ said the gypsy, 
‘that the Fates declare that your shining star 
shall be diminished, and your tears will be of 
no avail. You will now give answer to the 
verdict of the Fates.”’ 

According to directions, Belle closed her 
eyes, turned over several pages, opened her 
eyes, and read the following from ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure’”’ :— 

“ Truth is truth 
To the end of reckoning.” 

The interest manifest in these two predic- 
tions had the effect of making the game bear 
more the assemblance of gravity than mirt). 
And the decrees of the Fates concerning other 
forfeits appeared tame compared with those of 
Frank and Belle. But the affair would have 


become still more serious, had the company | 


noticed Frank’s countenance when he left the 
room. 


When the party finally began bidding their | 


farewells, and offering their congratulations, 
Frank was the last to leave. As he took 
Belle’s hand, he said :— 

“In games of chance, as well as in every- 
thing else, that fearful preseniiment follows 
me. Something whispered to me not to place 
a forfeit in the circle, but the company pressed 
me, and you heard the result. is this only 
chance? Good-night! May your dreams be 
as bright as mine are dark.”’ 


Il. 


EARLY on the morning following the evening 
of the party, the members of the firm of Day- 
ton & Co. were busily engaged in explaining 
the state of their business to Mr. Carlile—thecir 


| successor. The task was considerably light. 
| ened by Frank's well compiled statement of 
the pecuniary condition of the establishment, 
together with the amount of outstanding debts, 

In a few hours everything was satisfactorily 

arranged, the necessary papers signed, and 

Messrs. Dayton & Co. surrendered the keys of 

their store to John E. Carlile. Frank entering 

at this juncture, Mr. Dayton said :— 
‘Here is Mr. Mansley, and after he delivers 
over to me the cash contents of the vault, which 
I placed there for safe keeping last evening, I 
will declare that 1 have no further claim on 
the establishment.”’ 
“That I will cheerfully do,”’ said Frank, as 
he proceeced to unlock the vault. 
Opening a small drawer, he took out a roll of 
bank-notes, which he handed to Mr. Dayton. 
The latter picking them up, his first impulse 
was to count them over. One by one the notes 
were rapidly pulled through his fingers. Paus- 
ing a moment, as if the result was unsatis- 
| factory, then, without a word, he again pre- 
ceeded to recount them. After hesitating a 
moment, he looked Frank full in the face, aad 
with marked gravity said :— 

‘*Mr. Mansley, there is just a one hundred 
dollar bill missing.” 

‘“‘Surely, that is the same amount you gave 
me, for the safe has not been disturbed,’ spoke 
Frank, excitedly. 

‘**Count it yourself,’”’ said Mr. Dayton, as he 
pushed the money towards Frank. 

Slowly Frank counted the notes, and then 
with a trembling hand recounted them. After 
he had counted them the second time he hesi- 
tated, and then pronounced slowly, ‘Four 
hundred dollars.”’ 

‘And I put five hundred in the vault,” 

| quickly answered Mr. Dayton, and then added, 
‘You acknowledge that the keys have not 
gone out of your possession.” 

‘Yes, sir, I do,’’ stammered Frank, for he 
began to realize that he was being suspected of 

| theft. 

“Then you can account for this deficiency,” 
| spoke Mr. Dayton, in commanding tones. 

“IT cannot, Mr. Dayton,’”’ slowly uttered 
| Frank, at the same time his face turning to 
| ashy paleness. 

A long consultation between Frank’s old 
employer and Mr. Carlile followed, and it was 
nearly noon when they left the store together. 
Frank knew what it all meant—he was sus- 
pected of stealing. Scene after scene whirled 
through his brain, until he became almost fran- 
tic, and he fell into a chair in utter despair. 
He was powerless. The accusation against 
| him would soon be made, and he would not be 
able to bring the least evidence to prove his 
| innocence. Again he resumed his post, but it 
| was impossible for him to write, his nerves had 
entirely given way. His assistant, thinking 
him sick, commended him to lie down. Frank 
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staggered acruss the counting-room, and fall- 


ing on the sofa, lay there for hours without 
moving a Jimb. ‘Towards evening he was 
awakened from a feverish sleep by Judge Car- 
jile, and a warrant for his arrest was read to 
him. With a groan, he fell to the floor, and it 
was some time before he revived. Suddenly 
he sprang to his feet. Staring around him, he 
stammered, slowly : 

“Gentlemen, I surrender myself into your 
hands. I can offer no defence. . I am inno- 
cent and entirely friendless.”’ 


“No, Frank,’ said Mr. Carlile, tenderly ; | 


‘‘T came here as your friend, and, without be- 
ing asked, I will act as your counsel in this 
affair.’ 

The justice’s office was well crowded when 
the constable, Mr. Carlile, and Frank Mansley 
entered. Mr. Dayton’s evidence was soon 
heard, and Frank was asked if he had any de- 
fence to offer. 

“Gentlemen,’’ he began, ‘‘all I can say is 
that I am innocent; but these are idle words, 
as the declaration of an accused man carries 
no weight with it. Ido not for a moment cen- 
sure or harbor an ill feeling against Mr. Day- 
ton for what he has done. He has had every 
reason to suspect me. I therefore submit to 
the punishment I unjustly deserve.” 


| sustained a heavy loss. 


the shores of his native land grow dimmer and 
dimmer, until they finally faded away in the 
distance, he seated himself on the deck of the 
** Australia,’’ and read the following note :— 
‘*Every cloud has asilver lining.’’ The dark, 
lowering tempest that surrounds our path- 
way must eventually disperse before a more 
brilliant dawn. You still have friends. Re- 
member them, and for their sakes despair not. 
May God bless you! JOHN E. CARLILE. 


Ill. 

For five years John E. Carlile flourished in 
business ; but, owing to a financial crisis, he 
This unexpected mis- 
fortune caused a lull in his business affairs. 
Then, of course, followed quickly the rumor 
that he was a bankrupt. Everybody sympa- 
thized with him, for he had numerous friends. 
He was confident that if he could only secure 
the temporary loan of a few thousand dollars, 
he might be able, by a close application to 
business, to regain his fallen fortunes. He 
sought assistance from his sympathizers; but 


| they were as cold as stone. He learned by sad 


experience that his former unsullied name and 


eredit had ceased to exist the moment the 


Although everything looked dark for poor | 


Frank, he had one true friend—Mr. Carlile; 
for, after the latter had held a short consulta- 
tion with Mr. Dayton, the prosecutor asked 
permission to withdraw the suit. This being 
granted, Frank was released. 

It was late’ in the evening when Frank 
Mansley sat down to tea with Judge Carlile’s 
family. But the downcast young man was too 
sick to eat. Shortly after they had retired to 
the sitting-room, Frank began :— 

“Mr. Carlile, the kindness which you have 
this day done me shall never be forgotten. 
Some day you shatl be rewarded. I shall leave 
Haverly by the first train in the morning. 
Whither I go I know not, but I have saved 
enough money to carry me far from the place 
where all my hopes have been blasted.” 

“But we shall see you again?’ pleaded 
Belle. 

“Some day, I hope,” answered Frank ; “but 
not until Ecan clear away all suspicion resting 
upon me.”’ 


world became aware of his failure. 

It was late on New Year’s eve, and still a 
light might have been seen burning at the 
desk in the counting-room of John E. Carlile’s 
store. Every employé of the establishment 
had left at his usual hour, and Mr. Carlile was 
there alone, overhauling his accounts. It did 
not take long for him to sum up an estimate of 
his indebtedness. He must now ascertain the 
amount he had outstanding. After several 
hours of diligent labor, he ascertained that the 
ene about balanced the other, and if he could 
only borrow just enough capital to maintain 
his credit, he could again resume business 
with as encouraging a prospect as ever. One 
by one the books were again placed in the 
vault. Just as he was putting the last one 
away, owing to some cause, a ponderous ledger 
came tumbling down from a top shelf. In- 


_ stead of replacing the book, Mr. Carlile, by 


“Frank, when you are upon your journey, | 


open this note and read its contents,’’ said Mr. 
Carlile, as he handed Frank an envelope just 
as the family were making preparations to 
retire. 

True to his word, Frank Mansley left Havy- 
erly on the following day long before daylight. 
All day long Belle Carlile’s parting words 
rang in his ears—‘‘ Frank, this sad affair has 
not changed my affection for you, for I still 
believe you innocent.” 

The next afternvon, after Frank had watched 


some unaccountable impulse, threw it upon 
the desk and began turning over its leaves, 
examining the accounts marked ‘‘colleetable’’ 
and “uncollectable.’’ He turned over a few 
more pages, and there. between the leaves lay 


| a one hundred dollar bill, together with a sheet 
| of paper filled with figures and memorandums. 


With a triumphant smile he seized the note, 


_and in his glee he tossed the book into the 
, vault, closed the door, and instantly left the 


store. Ina short space of time he was stand- 


"ing on the door-steps of his own residence, 


| tered. 


awaiting the answering of the bell. In a see- 
ond or two it was opened, and Mr. Carlile en- 
Instantly a pair of arms were thrown 
around his neck, with the exclamation, ‘O 
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father! what has detained you so long? We 
began to fee! worried.” 

‘Let us go to the sitting-room ; I have some- 
thing to tell you, my daughter.” 

** Yes, father, a gentleman left a note here 
for you some time ago. It is marked ‘Impor- 
tant.’”’ 

After Mr. Carlile had seated himself com- 
fortably in his large arm-chair, he looked up 
to his wife and daughter, ang with a cheerful 
countenance said :— 

“An incident occurred this evening which 
has made my failure a triumph. But I had | 
better see what new misfortune this note con- 
tains.’’ 

Taking the envelope, he read his own name, 
written in a clear, bold, business hand. Tear- | 
ing it open, he read aloud :— 


“ Every cloud hasa silver lining.”” Thedark, | 
lowering tempest that surrounds our path- | 
way must eventually disperse before a more | 
brilliant dawn. You still have friends. Ke- 
member them, and for their sakes despair not. | 
May God bless you! JOHN E. CARLILE. 


Springing to his feet, he paced the floor vio- | 
lently, and then began musing :— | 
** Little did 1 dream, when I wrote this note, 
that so soon these very words would come 
back to me.”’ 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, what is the matter, 
John?” cried Mrs. Carlile, as she ran towards 
her husband. 

** Listen !” said Mr. Carlile, as he paused in 
the centre of the room. “Five years ago I be- 
friended an innocent and injured man. When 
everybody regarded him as a villain, I wrote 
him this note to show him that he was not alone 
in the world. Now, in my misfortune, he has 
returned it, as an indication that my words 
were not useless, and he comes to my aid when 
all others abandon me.” 

**Can heassist you? Oh, whois it?’’ pleaded 
his wife. 

“It is Frank Mansley.”’ 

“You are right, and he can assist you,” 
quickly spoke Belle, and then opened the sit- 
ting-room door. | 

Frank Mansley entered, just as handsome | 
as he was when he left Haverly five years ago. 

“What does all this mean?” said Mr. and | 





Mrs. Carlile, looking into each other’s faces 
It is a little New Year’s surprise party,”’ | 
answered Frank, with a merry laugh. | 

**Sit down, and Frank will explain all,’”’ said 
Belle. 

When they were all seated, Frank began: | 
“Mr. Carlile, your nete was the means of | 
making me a wealthy man. I left here five | 
years ago, believing that I was altogether | 
friendiess. When I read your words, it sent a 
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| learned of your misfortune, and at once has- 

| tened to your relief. When 1 rang the bell, 
fortunately she came to the door, and then we 

| arranged this surprise, which, I hope, is a 
pleasant one.”’ 

“TI assure you it is, Frank, inasmuch as | 
| can now give you an agreeable surprise in re- 
| turn,’”’ said Mr. Carlile, as he grasped Frank’s 
hand. 

“How?” asked Frank. 

“‘Here is the proof of your innocence,” an- 
swered Mr. Carlile, as he drew from his pocket 
a one hundred dollar bill. ‘This, together 
with several memorandums, I found in a book 
marked ‘Dayton & Co., Ledger No. 4.’ This 
accounts for the suspicion of theft. In the 
confusion of overhauling the accounts on the 
evening of Belle’s party, this money, by some 
means, was laid in the book, which, being 
closed and placed back again in the vault, no 
one ever thought of looking there for the miss- 
ing amount.”’ 

The dark, lowering tempest which had been 
threatening the house of John E. Carlile did 
disperse before a more brilliant dawn. To-day 
there is no firm more prosperous than Carlile 
& Co. Frank Mansley and his father-in-law 
both attribute their present happiness to that 
little serap of paper on which was written the 
merchant’s advice. 
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SYMPATHY’S KISS. 
BY A. WILLIAMS. 





WEDDING bells rang loud and clear, 
Notes of love the organ played ; 
Blushing came the happy bride 
In her gorgeous robes arrayed. 


Handsome girls in dainty dress 
Stately led the bridal train; 
Groomsmen who in former times 
Hoped themselves the bride to gain. 
Allis over. By my side 
Walked a girl whose soft white palm 
Spoke an almost broken heart 
As it trembled on my arm. 
Such a face one rarely sees, 
Full of beauty, dainty, sweet; 
Lids were drooped. Was she afraid 
Looks of sympathy to meet. 
Down her cheek there stole a tear, 
For the bride had been a sister; 
Courage failed to whisper words, 
So I just bent down and—kissed her. 


——————_.e—_—_—_ 


Ir you let trouble sit upon your soul like a 
hen upon her nest, you may expect the hatch- 
ing of a large brood. 

PRECEPTS are like seeds—they are little 


things, which do much good, If the mind 


thrill of new life through my veins. I will not | which receives them has a disposition, it must 
detain you just now with a description of how | not be doubted that this part contributes to the 
I accumulated my wealth. Suffice to say that generation, and adds much to that whieh has 
it was honestly acquired. Through Belle I | been collected. / 
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" “AUNT HESTER’S ARGUMENT these are the people, dear aunt, who will popu- 
} 4 wiv “"* | late our country for us. 











ln BYIBT | “Ah, John, John! If what thee says is 

| true, the world has grown very wicked, and 
I “THERE is no use talking about it, Aunt | Almighty God will be sure to punish it in some 
. Hester; I cannot marry.” | way. But J cannot believe that the American 
$ “And why not, John’? Thee has a nice | people, with so long and so illustrious a line 


little start in life, with a good paying position of heroes and statesmen, can so far have for- 
in one of our oldest banks, and there is no rea- | gotten the examples of their fathers and moth- 
son why thee should say, ‘I cannot marry.’”’ | ers as to become what thee says they are. 


t “And yet, Aunt Hester, itis true. It isone | Look about thee, John, and see if there are 
r of the disagreeable truths of the age in which | not some left who still walk in the good old 
c we live.’’ | way of their ancestors. Do not say the world 
; ‘“Well, I never expected to hear thee speak | is all bad, John; and, above all, do not think 
in this way. It is not like thy father and | so poorly of the character of woman. Remem- 
, uncle, who have gone to their rest, John.’’ | ber the mother of our Lord, John, and remem- 
“No, Aunt Hester. Father died twenty | ber thine own mother.” 

years ago; and good Uncle John, as every one “‘There are few men, Aunt Hester, who 
] 


called him, several years earlier. Neither of | havea higher regard for your sex than myself. 
them lived in this rushing, pushing, fast period, | I have always placed my ideal woman upon a 
which seems to have culminated in this, our | pedestal far above man. In point of purity, 
time.”’ goodness, fortitude, and even in acts of true 

“But, John, what has all this to do with thy | heroism, she has often put us to the blush. 
marrying, and bringing home a young face, | She is, or ought to be, the cynosure about 
bright and lovely, sweet to look upon, some- | which all that is really noble and virtuous in 
thing for thee to love, something to bid thee | life clusters—the great magnet to control the 
welcome when thee comes? Thy wife, John, | destiny of man; the beautiful attraction to 
whose young voice will bring music to my ears | draw his mind and heart from vice, by pre- 
and joy to my hearf.”’ senting to him a home so pure in its atmo- 

“Ah, Aunt Hester! you have described just | sphere, so genial and inviting in its every 
what I want; but still I say it is impossible.” | department, and so full of love and beauty 

“And why impossible, John? People must | that he cannot stray beyond the limits of its 
goon marrying and being given in marriage | lovely borders. My heart calls for such a 
until the end of time, in order to carry out the | home, and for the chastening spirit of a bi.gut 
designs of a kind Providence, and I want to | and beautiful presence, whose loving heart 
see thy children, and to hear their little feet | and trusting nature would make ali of my 
pattering over the floors and through the halls. | world here, and my happiness second only to 
I want their smiles in my old age, for ’tis | that of heaven. But, Aunt Hester, I want 
sweet to the aged, John, to behold the dimpled | something for my Eden substantial and real— 
face of childhood, and to listen to the prattie | not a bundle of nerves, a hailf-bushel of false 
of innocent children.” hair, and a face either enamelled or painted. 

“But, my dear aunt, do you not know that | I do not want my wife’s loveliness to turn to 
has all been played out long ago? It is not | ashes in my grasp. And besides, when I look 
fashionable now to have children.” about me and see the condition of many who 

“Now, John, do not laugh at me. Why, | have married, I am not at all flattered by the 
the race would dwindle down to nothing, if | prospect. There is poor Charlie Warren, who 
what thee says were true.” married that little fairy, Belle Lee, just three 

“And so itis. Americans, as a race of peo- | years ago. He was worth more than I am, 
ple, are dwindling down to nothing, and they and now whereis he? A large establishment, 
are in a fair and rapid way to runout. If you a grand party every winter, a box at the opera, 
will go with me, Aunt Hester, into the dwell- | India shawls, laces, and diamonds, have wound 
ings of the rich and fashionable, you will find , him up, and now he has life to commence 
there but few children. One, perhaps two; | anew, and to provide not only for himself, but 
but often, very often, none at all. If you will | for a helpless, fashionable wife. Then there 
visit those who want to be richand fashionable, | is Tom Walton—Jolly Tom, as we used to call 
you will find the same things there. Children | him, who married that beautiful Miss Lord. 
are troublesome to young and pretty wives. | He was considered one of our soundest and 
They do not want them. But if, in passing, | safest merchants. A trip to Europe, summers 
you choose to take a peep into the homes of | at Long Branch, balls, parties, and dress, have 
the working class—our Irish and German | laid him low, and he is now clerking on a small 
population—you will see children there, and | salary, the saddest looking man I ever saw. 
plenty of them. Four, five, six, and often | 1 could name many others, Aunt Hester, in 
more, robust, rollicking boys and girls. And | the same condition, and I tell you matrimony 
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at the present day is an unsafe investment, 
and should be entered into with the utmost 
caution.’’ 

‘But, my dear nephew, thee only looks on 
one side of the question. Are the wives of 
these men alonein fault? Have the husbands 
nothing to answer for in these failures?’ 

“Yes, some of them have a great deal to an- 
swer for; but I am not speaking now of that 
class of men who, not capable of understanding 
the character of a true woman, soon weary of 
home, and in pursuit of their own selfish pleas- 
ure neglect and fairly freeze out the existence 
of their wives; but of men who would be glad 
to marry, and who fully comprehend and ap- 
preciate the holy character of such a relation, 
but who are unwilling to hazard their own and 
another’s happiness in so uncertain a sea, in 
these fast and extravagant times. I, for in- 
stance, move in the best society of our city, 


and if I married at all, should expect to find 


my wife in that circle; and I should expect, of 
course, to keep her and support her in the 
same position she occupied when I found her. 
The programme of. my old friends Charlie 
Warren and Tom Walton would undoubtedly 
be mine. No, no, Aunt Hester. Better by 
far remain an old bachelor than run any such 
risk.”’ 

“Thee has talked very well, John. But, 
mark me! I shall have an argument for thee 
one of these days, which will melt thine all 
away as the sun melts the snow in spring- 
time.” 

** Any time, Aunt Hester, I will be ready ‘for 
it. And now good-morning! It is time I were 
at the bank.”’ 

John Handy left the- warm, cosey sitting- 
room of his aunt, and walked briskly up the 
street, facing a keen north wind, thinking on 
his conversation of the morning, the subject 
growing in importance with every step, until 


finally he straightened up, gave his moustache | 


a vigorous pull, fastened another button of his 


overcoat, and with an air of considerable dig- | 


nity and consequence said to himself, “I wish 
I could do it, aunt! 1 wish leould doit! But 
it is impossible.” 

He was a handsome man, something over 


thirty years of age, highly educated, and pos- | 


sessed of great solidity of character. Ordi- 


narily there was perhaps a little too thuch of | 


stern dignity in his manner, the natural result 
of his strictly business habits ; but his friends 
always had it in their power, as they often re- 
marked, to unwind him, and when the tight 
lines which bound him to his banking house 


were loosened, he became very genial, and was | 


universally liked, and his fine reputation, com- 
bined with the fact that he was the heir of his 
aunt, the wealthy Widow Darrah, made him a 
welcome and favored guest in the most elegant 
society of Philadelphia. In his earlier years 





he had intended to marry, but it being rather 
difficult to find his ideal of beauty and excel- 
lence, he had Jet the time slip along, and the 
sea between him and matrimony had grown 
wider and wider, and the idea of marriage had 
drifted away out of sight, until now he was 
fast becoming a fastidious old bachelor. 

He had been raised by his aunt, to whom he 
was most tenderlf attached. And well he 
| might be, for there are not many such charac- 

ters as hers to be found in the present age. 
| She was one of the few remaining in the city 
| of the old William Penn stock, and a near 
relative of Lydia Darrah, so renowned for her 
heroism in the war of Independence. She had 
| buried a husband and three noble boys many 
| years ago, and since that time her heart had 
turned in a most tender and touching manner 
| to her nephew, her love for him being the only 
| tie now that bound her to earth. 
For many years she had: been a cripple, in 
| consequence of which she seldom left her own 
| home, where she still presided, surrounded by 
| every elegance and comfort, which, with her 
| large fortune, she had a right to command. 
| In her seclusion she had almost lost sight of the 
world, and still thought she lired in the days 
of Mr® Alexander Hamilton, whom she often 
quoted, when a woman’s highest ambition cen- 
tred in her husband, her children, and house- 
hold. There was something very quaint and 
| beautiful in the simplicity of her character, 
and very original and refreshing in her con- 
| versation, especially as contrasted with the 
stereotyped, meaningless nothings one listens 
to in the outside world. She had sce~-ely 
' noted the passing years, in which her nephew 
had grown to manhood, and was startled and 
alarmed on the morning of his thirty-second 
birthday by the "bare thought of his settling 
down in that state so dreaded by her—old 
bachelordom. 

Several weeks had transpired, and nothing 
| further had passed between Aunt Hester and 
her nephew upon the subject of matrimony, 
| when he entered her room one night in white 
kids, dressed out and out for a party. Annt 
Hester settled her spectacles on her nose, and 
looking up at him inquiringly asked :— 

‘““Why, John, where is thee going to-night? 
Thee looks as trim as a bridegroom.” 

“Oh, it is a party to-night, Aunt Hester, at 
Colonel Stanley’s. You know I could not de- 
cline an invitation there, they are such old 
friends of ours.’’ 

‘*‘No,”” Aunt Hester answered, scrutinizing 
carefully the dress of her nephew. ‘‘No, 
John; but I would not wear that cravat thee 
has on.”’ 

“Why, my dear aunt, it is gray, or drab, or 
| fawn, whatever you call it—a neutral color. 

I thought it was just what you liked.” 
“Yes, I like the color, but not for a cravat. 
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A black cravat is more elegant, John, for thee | 
than a colored one.”’ 

‘Well, well, Aunt Hester, I shall begin to 
think you are taking items in style and fash- 
ion, like the rest of the world. But I believe 
you are right about the cravat, and I’ll change 
ie” 

When John Handy reached the residence of 
Colonel Stanley, he found the rooms filled 
with the same gay and fashionable set he had 
been accustomed to meet. There were the 
same faultless figures, the same display of silks 
and laces, the same diamonds flashing from 
the same necks—some fair and beautiful as | 
Hebes; some thin, angular, and bony. The | 
same young bloods, too, were there, in the 
same elegant suits, the same stylish mous- 
taches which they toyed with in the same 
graceful manner, as they conversed with the | 
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ing face by his side, a feeling nearly akin to 
jealousy came over him, accompanied with a 
desire to have her all to himself, and he led 
her out into the eonservatory, where he could 
enjoy the charm of her presence away from 
the surrounding glare and glitter. They fell 
into an easy, cheerful conversation, during 
which he was as much fascinated by the purity 
and simplicity of her mind as he had been by 
the beauty of her person. He tried very hard 
to interest her, and so intent was he in his pur- 
pose, and so delighted to see by the kindling 
eye, merry laugh, or witty rejoinder that his 
efforts were appreciated, that he forgot the 
consideration of time and place, and was only 
brought to a knowledge of his forgetfulness by 
the appearance of Doctor Griswold, who came 
in search of them, saying, that ‘‘three or four 
young gentlemen were complaining of Miss 


same dashing belles. Indeed, everything was | Lester’s absence.” 


just. the same. 

After paying his duty to the accomplished 
and elegant hostess, he looked over the gay 
and brilliant scene, wondering if it would ever | 
change, when Doctor Griswold, a particular 
friend of his, entered the room, with a young, 
fairy-like creature on his arm, a perfect mira- 
cle of loveliness. It was a new face, a new | 
style of beauty ; indeed, the very thing he was | 
wishing-so much tosee. As she passed around 
the rooms with her happy companion, a mur- 
mur of involuntary admiration followed her, 
starting the blood into the fair face and caus- 
ing the delicate eyelids to droop until the long 
silken lashes almost swept the rosy cheek. 
Her complexion was of the very fairest, but as 
variable as the thought or feeling of the mo- 
ment; at one time the lily predominating, 
then the rose. Her eyes were of the deepest 
Wue, and stione like stars from underneath the | 
pure brow; and the beautiful head, with its 
abundant suit of light hair, which had but 
partially submitted to the deft fingers of the 
artistic maid, had a poise as it arose gracefully 
from the snowy neck and sloping shoulders, so 
dignified and stately, that it gave her the ap- 
pearance of being’*much taller and older than 
she really was. Altogether, she was very 
beautiful, and so thought Mr. Handy, as his 
admiring eyes followed her lovely form as she 
moved with an easy grace and dignity about 
the-rooms or mingled in the dance. He was 
impatient to be presented to her, but had to 
bide his time, as every other gentleman in the 
room was as eager for an introduction as him- 
self. Finally his time came, and he was pre- 
sented in due form to Miss Lester, and Doctor 
Griswold generously yielded her to him, say- 
ing :— 

**T leave you in good hands, Miss Lucy. Mr. 
Handy is an old and tried friend.” 

As John Handy drew her arm through his 
and commenced the promenade of the rooms, 
with her beautiful figure and childlike, trust- 





** All my fault, doctor,” said Handy, apolo- 
gizing; and then turning to the young lady, 
continued: “And now, Miss Lester, if you 
will permit me, I will lead you back to the 
rooms. I see by your card it is useless my try- 
ing to get a dance with you to-night, but I will 
not be so selfish as to deprive others of that 
pleasure.” 

As they walked into the parlors, Mr. Handy 
noticed the keen, gray eyes of Doctor Griswold 
had followed them closely, and with a peculiar 


| expression which he did not understand. Near 


the close of the evening he came up to Handy, 
laid his’: hand on his shoulder, turned im 
around, and looking him fullin the face, said, 
inquiringly :-— 

“Smitten at last! Eh, John?” 

“‘Pshaw, doctor! Why do you look at me 
so, and why have your eyes followed me so to- 
night? But jesting aside. You have chosen to 


| question me upon this subject, give me the 


same liberty. What is Miss Lester to you? 
Have you any claim upon her affections?” 

“You have answered my question, John, 
and I will be candid with you. I have no 
claim, but I have a decided attachment for 
Miss Lucy Lester; but I have had no encour- 
agement to think my affection is returned. So 
the field is open; as open to youasto me. She 
is staying with my cousin, James Graham, with 
whom you are well acquainted, and where you 
can visit her when you choose.*’ 

He had listened to the doctor, but was not 
more than half satisfied, and determined to 
shut out the beautiful vision which, had so sud- 
denly impressed him, and to think no more of 
her. So he walked around the room talking 
with one and another of the old set, twirling 
his moustache and trying to feel indifferent, 
until the evening’s entertainment ended. 
| John Handy went home that night in a seri- 
| ous mood, thinking, as he strided along, of the 
| years of his life, thinking of Aunt Hester, his 
' kind Quaker aunt, and, it must be confessed, 
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thinking a great deal more than he was willing | appointed cutter, and wrapped the warm, 
to admit even to himself of the new beauty, | 


Miss Lucy Lester. 

The next morning Aunt Hester inquired, as 
was her custom : “ How did thee pass the even- 
ing, John?” 

“Oh, famously, famously !’’ was the answer. 


“You know, Aunt Hester, that Colonel Stan- | 
ley’s entertainments are always the most ele- | 


gant and recherché in the city.” 
“Well, who did thee meet there? Any new 


faces, John?’ and she raised her spectacles a | 


little as she made this inquiry. 
“Well, yes, Aunt Hester. A Miss Lester 


teeny for an old bachelor like me.”’ 

Aunt Hester said nothing more, and her 
nephew was soon on his way. to the bank. 
Passing by Mr. Graham’s residence, he could 
not resist the temptation to look up at the 
French glass windows, half expecting to see 
the beautiful face, which, after all, he could 
not banish from his mind; but no such vision 
met his anxious gaze, and he quickened his 
steps as he went on with a don’t-care sort of 
time until he reached his place of business. 

On his return, however, he was more fortu- 
nate, for he came up to the house just in time 
to see the doctor band her into his handsome 
sleigh, and then dash off down the street ina 
most spirited style, drawn by his fine blooded 
bays. 

That night Aunt Hester tried in vain todraw 
him into conversation. He was very restless, 
and altogether unlike himself. He got up and 
sat down, got up again and walked across the 
room, pulled the curtains apart and looked out 
into the wintry sky, came back and stood be- 
fore the glowing grate, with his hands behind 
him, and finally bade his aunt ‘‘ good-night,” 
and retired to his room. 

The next morning he called Lewis, the serv- 
ing man, and inquired into the condition of his 
horses, his cutter, and all the fixtures belong- 
ing to it. 

“Why, Mr. John!” was the quick reply. 
“They are all right, sir. The cutter is as 
bright as a new shillin’, and the horses in 
splendid order; only they are spilin’, sir, for 
want of exercise.” 

‘‘Well, Lewis,’”’ resumed Mr. Handy, “ put 
them into the cutter and drive down to the 
bank this afternoon at half-past three o'clock. 
And mind you bring the robes.’’ 

“‘ All right, sir ; 1’1l be there at the minute.”’ 


During the morning, notwithstanding busi- 
ness hours, Mr. Handy found time to call at 
Mr. Graham’s and spent an hour and a half 
delightfully in the society of Miss Lester. A 
sleigh-ride was arranged for the afternoon, and 
when, at the time agreed upon, he seated her 
upon the crimson cushions of his beautifully- 








bright robes around the tiny figure, and then, 
placing himself by her side, drove off, he was 


supremely happy. 


The day was very bright, with its snowy crys- 
tals sparkling in the sunlight, the air cool and 
exhilarating ; and they both enjoyed the light- 
ning speed with which they were borne along 
from point to point by a pair of splendid 
horses, apparently keeping time to the music 
of the merry, jingling bells. They returned in 
the highest spirits. The ice was broken, and 
from this time the visits of Mr. Handy at Mr. 


| Graham’s were constant, and his attentions to 
from Brooklyn was there; quite pretty, too, | 
but apparently very young—almost too six- | 


Miss Lester too pointed to be misunderstood. 
He was irresistibly drawn into her society, and 
although he knew that Doctor Griswold was 
with her more or less every day, and that she 
received him with marked favor, and that 
Madam Rumor had already arranged a mar- 
riage between them, still he could not keep 
away from the charm of her presence. Reso- 
lution after resolution was made, made to be 
broken as soon as made. Nor could he justly 
complain of the doctor, for, had he not warned 
him at the beginning that the field was open, 
as Open to one as the other? He had several 
times been on the point of declaring his love, 
but something had always occurred to prevent 
its being carried out. Sometimes he even fan- 
cied his love was returned, and then Again his 
mind was filled with doubt and uncertainty. 
This state of affairs had existed between them 
for some two months, when he was startled 
one evening by hearing her announce her in- 
tention to return home the next day. Scarcely 
knowing what to do or say, he stammered out 
his regrets, and ended by offering to escort her 
to Brooktyn. 

She fixed her, bright, beaming eyes upon him 
for a moment, and then, in the kindest manner, 
answered :— 

“T thank you, Mr. Handy, but Doctor Gris- 
wold will accompany me home.”’ 

These words, uttered so calmly and so point- 
edly, as he thought, gave a death-blow to all 
his hopes. He held her hand in his own for 
one moment, then bade her a hasty adieu, 
snatched up his hat, and rushed out of the 
house. 

That night Aunt Hester had no cause to com- 
plain of his not talking. He talked incessant- 
ly ; talked and laughed to keep up his courage. 
Finally his aunt took from her pocket a small 
case, and handing it to him, said :-— 

‘Here, John, is this ring. It was thy moth- 
er’s, and I did not intend giving it to thee until 
thy marriage. I always intended to give it to 
thy. wife, and I did hope some day to see it 
sparkling upon her hand, but I have given that 
up now.” 

He took the ring from her hand, and, after 
exa nining it closely, exclaimed :— 

“It is a magnificent piece of jewelry. I 
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never saw three finer diamonds.”” Then he 
tried it on his smallest finger, but could not 





pass it over the first joint. ‘‘ But you see,” he 
continued, ‘I cannot wear it.”’ 

“Bat I wish thee to take it and keep it,” said 
Aunt Hester. ‘How well 1 remember the 
night thy mother was married, John, and how 
lovely she looked in her white muslin dress, 
and wreath of orange-blossoms, and this ring 
upon her slender finger. It was the only piece 
of jewelry she wore, and was considered quite 
splendid, for diamonds were not as common 
then as now.” 

John put the ring in his pocket and went to 
his room, wondering why a creature of such 
surpassing loveliness as Lucy Lester should 
have been permitted to cross the pathway of 
his life. Was it to let him see the full perfec- 
tiomof a feminine character, to display before 
his hitherto skeptical mind its rare beauty, its 
truth and exalted virtues, to inspire his heart 
with that fathomless love and devotion which 
he had so long looked for, and found only to 
lose as.soon as fuund? “ Alas, Aunt Hester !’” 
he said to himself. ‘Aunt Hester, you will 
never know how much I wanted to bring her 
home to you. But no more of this. My beau- 
tiful charm has gone, and I, who am a man, 
must forget that it ever existed.’ 

Several days had passed since the return of 
Doctor Griswold, when he called at the bank 
one morning, and taking Mr. Handy to one 
side, said, with some embarrassment :— 

‘John, my old friend, I am going to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

““Ah! yes, to be sure,” was the reply. “I 
ought not to have been surprised,’’ he went on, 
choking out the words, ‘‘to Miss Lester, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Yes, John, to Miss Lester, and I want you 
to act the part of groomsman on that occa- 
sion !’’ 

John Handy was silent for a moment; his 
face was very pale, but he straightened up, 
and with compressed lips and stern dignity, 
answered :— 

**You honor me, doctor; but I beg to be ex- 
cused. My business will scarcely permit of 
my absence at this time.’’ 

‘*No, John, I cannot excuse you. You must 
be with me. I have set my heart upon it, and 
my wedding will not be a wedding without 
you.” 

It seemed cruel and heartless in the doctor 
to put this matter to him in such a strong light, 
and Handy felt it; but his pride came to his 
relief, and he said, quickly :— 

“Enough, doctor, I will go.” 

“TI thank you, John. Be ready Tuesday 
morning,’’ and with this understanding they 
separated. 

On the evening appointed for the marriage, 
the doctor and his friend rode up to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lester, already blazing with 
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lights in honor of the happy occasion. They 
were immediately ushered into a small reeep- 
tion-room, where the bridal party were wait- 
ing. Doctor Griswold spoke to the ladies, then 
taking the arm of his friend, led him up to one 
of them and said :— 

“John, let me present you to my bride, and 
Louise, shake hands with Mr. Handy, my spe- 
cial friend at this important time.”’ The beau- 
tiful lady greeted him most warmly, but he 
could not conceal the astonishment which was 
expressed in every feature of his face. 

“‘Excuse me,” he said at length, trying to 
recover himself, ‘‘I had expected tu recognize 
an old acquaintance in your bride, doctor.”’ 

‘‘Well, here is an old acquaintance, John, 
whom you will recognize, and though she does 
not occupy the place you assigned her, still I 
think you will be just as glad to see her.” 

“Yes, here 1 am, Mr. Handy,’’ said Lucy, 
coming forward ; ‘‘and now let us shake hands 
und go down immediately. Everything is in 
readiness, and we have not a moment to lose,” 
and, after a few words of kindly welcome, the 
happy party went down stairs and into the 
parlors, where the ceremony was performed 
which made Doctor Griswold and Louise Lester 
man and wife. As the clergyman pronounced 
the words which made the two one, the grooms- 
man involuntarily tightened his hold upon the 
arm of Lucy, to make doubly sure it was not 
she who was thus being bound to the doctor. 

He was very happy. He danced and waltzed, 
and was in such spirits, so full of wit and hu- 
mor, that he kept the whole company amused, 
and the greatest hilarity prevailed. When or 
how he found time or occasion to slip the ring 
on Lucy’s finger, no one ever knew ; but there it 
was, and its flashing light assured him that she 
was all his own at last. 

The bridal party returned to Philadelphia, 
and John took them around to see his aunt, 
who was not so great a stranger to them as he 
had imagined. When he presented Lucy to 
Aunt Hester, she drew the fair young face 
down to hers and kissed the round cheek ; then 
perceiving the ring upon her finger, her whole 
face shone with happiness, and laying the little 
hand in her nephew’s, she said :— 

“John, John, I have found my argument. 
God bless you!” 


UNsELFISH LOVE THE SOURCE oF HaAppt- 
NEss.—Wherever unselfish love is the main- 
spring of men’s actions; wherever happiness 
is placed not on what we can gain for ourselves, 
but on what we can impart to others ; wherever 
we place our highest satisfaction in gratifying 
our fathers and mothers, our brothers and sis- 
ters, our wives and children, our neighbors and 
friends—we are sure to attain all the happiness 
which the world can bestow. 
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A TALE OF HOPE DEFERRED. 


BY JOHN SMITH. 








ONE meets with queer little scraps of novels 
and romances every day, and to a person who 
has any imagination ‘worth mentioning, they 
are as much more interesting than written 
stories, as a well-acted play is more entertain- 
ing than the same play read, however well. I 
don’t profess to have much of an imagination 
myself, and so I suppose I miss a good deal as 
I go through life; but some things have struck 


| 


eyes just the shade of blue that they used to 
paint that old “ willow-pattern’’ China, if any- 
body remembers what that was. The “‘hero- 
ine’”’ was a tall, thin lady, who always acted as 


| if she thought some one was watching her and 


it made ber nervous. She must have been 


| rather pretty when she was eight or ten years 


younger—she looked all of forty then—for she 


| had large brown eyes, and a nice little mouth ; 
| her nose was pretty sharp, to -be sure, and her 


me as I went along, and, as good luck would | 
have it, the one that interested me most, I | 


think, of all, I have had the chance to finish— 
finish, that is, as well as most novels end, for, 
of course, as for anything being really finished 
in one life-time, that is out of the question. 

It is of no particular consequence how old 
I am now; but anyway, I was considerably 
younger when I took a room at the boarding- 
house where I saw the first act of my play—not 
exactly that, either, for, of course, the first act 
was over before I came, as you will see direct- 
ly ; but I was in time to understand what had 
gone before, and to take an interest in what 
camé afterward. 

I had a nice room in the second story, and as 
soon as I was settled in it, and began to feel a 
little at home, I took observations of the other 
boarders, to see who was likely to prove of any 
interest. It was a rather mixed company. 
There was a jolly young married couple, aw- 
fully fond of each other, of course, but not 
above making themselves agreeable to other 
people, nevertheless. Then, of course, there 
were two or three old maids, and there was a 
mournful widow lady, who never spoke to any- 
body when she could help it, and two young 
chaps from the country, cousins, they were, 


hair, which had just matched her eyes once, I 
used to think, was pretty well sprinkled with 
gray. These people were all strangers to me, 
and of course I knew nothing of their affairs. 

I was standing in the lower hall one day, put- 
ting on my overcuat, when something pretty 
heavy in the book line came on my head with 
a whack that made me think it must have 
started some distance up. I picked it up, and 
found it was some sort of a note-book, with 
scribblings and attempts at pictures pretty 
thick in it, and as all was still up above, I just 
said, rather loudly, “‘ Much obliged to you; I’ll 
give you my opinion of the illustrations at 
dinner time.” This brought him down, as I 
thought it would; it was that rascally little 
grocer’s clerk, and he came down three steps 
at a time, blushing a good deal, but very full 
of laugh I could see, though he tried to look 
grave. — . 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” says he, with a 
flourishing bow, ‘‘but I thought it was Ned”’— 


| Ned was the other little elerk—and then he 
_ held out his hand for the book. 


who had places, one in a broker’s office, and | 


one in a wholesale grocery store. Then there 


was an old Presbyterian minister, one of the | 


best old men I ever saw; you couldn’t get him 
to say a word against anybody, and the excusts 
and palliations he devised when he had to be- 
lieve anybody had done wrong, were truly 
wonderful. These were all, exeepting—I sup- 
pose I might as well call them ‘my hero and 
heroine ;’’ that seems to be the correct thing to 
say now, though I don’t think they were either 
of them particularly heroic. The ‘“hero,’’ 
when I first came to the boarding-house, was 
a man who might have been anywhere from 
thirty to forty, for he never had enough ex- 
pression in his face to make any wrinkles, and 
his hair was just of that indefinite color which 
does not look gray until it is white. His voice 
corresponded very well with the rest of him; 
it was one of those rather low, straight-ahead 


voices that never vary, no matter what the | 
| Said, with a grin: ‘“‘I might as well tell you, as 


owner is talking about. He was about medium 
height, under, if anything, with a fair skin, and 


I wasn’t such a fool as to be anarvy, of course, 
but I tried to look serious. and told him he 
might have knocked my brams ont-—if the book 
had been bigger—and that tie least he could 
do to make up for it, was to give me a Jook at 
the pictures. 

He looked a little foolish et thet rut said, 
very politely: “Certainly, sir; you may look 


| at the pictwres, of course.” 


I told him that was all I wanted; he “need 
not be afraid I would read anything, and then 


| Ilooked. The boy had quite a talent for draw- 
| ing, I could see; though most of the pictures 


| my story was a “parlor scene.” 


were done in too much of a hurry to be good, 
there were strokes that showed considerable 
power. He grew quite sociable with me, ex- 
plaining such of the pictures as he chose to ex- 
plain, and I was very macli amused with some 
of them, both pictures and explanations. The 
only one, however, that had much to do with 
It was a 
rough but pretty good sketch of the back par- 
lor, and on a sofa in the corner sat a Indy who 
was quite recognizable as Miss Steele—my 
“heroine’—and close beside her, holding her 
hand in his, sat a gentleman who was evidently 
intended for Mr. Witherspoon—my ‘‘hero.” 
The boy hesitated for a moment, and then 


you ’ve seen it; they ’re engaged, you know, 
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and that’s the way [ found them one afternoon 
when 1 came down in wy slippers. 
mean to come softly, of course ; but didn’t they 
jump!” The fellow chuckled just to think of 
it, and looked at his ‘‘iilustrations’’ with much 
satisfaction. I looked surprised, 1 suppose, for 
he rattled on. ‘‘ Didn’t you know they were 
engaged? Miss Rogers—one of the ‘single sis- 
ters’ —says they’ve been engaged for fifteen 
years, and nobody knows why they don’t get 
married. They can’t be waiting to come of 
age.”’ 

I laughed, and told him he was a saucy fel- 
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he could have obtained it, for he was a good busi- 


I didn’t | ness man, his employers said—I knew one of 


| them slightly. But when I sounded him about 


it, a year or two after 1 came to the boarding- 
house, and offered to look around for him, he 
seemed to have such a nervous sort of dread of 
getting out of his groove, and making himself 
fit another, that 1 gave it up after awhile. I 
used to wonder what he did with his salary, 
for this wasin cheap times, and 1 knew it must 
have more than boarded and clothed hiim, for 


| he dressed plainly, almost shabbily, in fact. 
| I’ve wandered off from Mrs. Hubbard’s story, 


low, and then he suddenly remembered that he | 


ought to be at the store, and we parted; but I 
was always very good friends with both the 
young chaps after this, for he brought “Ned” 
to my room that evening, first asking my per- 
mission as if I was the Emperor of Austria ; and 
I tried to wake it pleasant for them to spend 
their evenings with me, for though, maybe, I 
did not do them any particular good, I thought 
they were better off there, cracking their jokes 
at each other and me, than they would have 
been at the theatre, or roaming about the 
streets; but why in the world their mothers 
thanked me with tears in their eyes for my 
“goodness to their boys,” as they called it, 1 
never could see. I met them—the mothers— 
one day in the entry when they had been to 
see the boys. My young friend of the note- 
book was named Robert Atherton, he told me, 
but everybody called him Bob that had known 
him two weeks. Ned’s last name was Austin. 
I don’t know why I have said so much about 
these boys, unless it is because 1 heard more 
about my ‘‘hero and heroine’ from them than 
from anybody else. They seemed to take a 
deep interest in the case, and were forever 
cooking up solutions of the mystery, which 
were always found inadequate the next day. 
Their high spirits came near getting them into 
trouble many a time, for poor Mr. Witherspoorr 
could hardly speak to Miss Steele without their 
making faces at each other. 

I liked the house and landlady so much that 
I never cared to change, and I was there ten 
years altogether. I found that Bob’s account 


.of Mr. Witherspoon’s engagement to Miss 


Steele was substantially true; they, had been 
engaged for fifteen years. My landlady—who 
was a lady, if ever there was one—a widow, 
poor thing, of course, who had had to take 
boarders. tu support herself and two or three 
children—told me all about it after I had been 
there a few months. 

Mr. Witherspoon was a distant cousin of 
hers, who had boarded with her ever since she 
opened the house. He was‘ clerk in a bank, 
without the slightest prospect of ever being 
anything else, with a salary of about a thou- 
sand dollars a year, and without the ambition 
to try for a better situation, though I always 
thought that if he Aad tried for anything better, 





however. She said that soon after she opened 
her house, Miss Steele took the third story room 
she still held, and that in some mysterious man- 
ner, for they were both so quiet that it was a 
puzzle how they ever managed it—she became 
engaged to Mr. Witherspoon before she had 
been there a year. All this was fifteen years 
before I came, as I said. Why they did not 
get married, she said, she could not see, for 
Miss Steele seemed to have enough money to 
pay her board and clothe her, and a little to 
spend for books and such things into the bar- 
gain, and she should think that with what Mr. 
Witherspoon made, they might have risked it, 
especially if he would try to obtain a better 
situation than the one he was in. 

Well, things went on‘in this way for some 
five years after I came. I found Mr. Wither- 
spoon was a better fellow than he looked, and 
somehow he got into the way of coming to my 
room a good deal; he used to drop iu for cen 
or fifteen minutes just before tea, and I had 
right pleasant talks with him about books, and 
politics, and things in general, but he never 
opened his mouth about himself or his affairs 
and of course I hiadn’t' the impertinence to ask 
him anything, though I would have given a 
good deai to knéw all about it, for I used to 
think that maybe it was only some foolish no- 
tion of theirs that stood in their way, poor 
things, and that if I knew about it I might be 
able to help them, they were such unsophisti- 
cated, out-of-the- world sort of people 

One day, when I came in to dinner, I thought 
everybody seemed unusually grave and quiet— 
all but my two young friends, who did not look 
particularly depressed—and when I looked at 
Miss Steele's face, I felt grave, too. The poor 
thing’s eyes wére red and heavy looking, and 
her lips quivered so that she eould scarcely 
speak. She was pretending to eat her dinner, 
but I don’t think that she really ate a mouthful. 
In a few minutes Mr. Witherspoon came in, 
and I was really startled when I saw him; the 
man looked as if he had had a month’s illness, 
but he had his voice pretty well under his con- 
trol, and I was ashamed of myself for thinking 
that nothing in the world cowld make any dif- 
ference in that, if he had enough left to speak 
aball. Isaw Bob pull out a clean handkerchief, 
and then show it to Ned under the edge of the 
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it be a delicate attention?” But I looked at 
the young scamp until I caught his eye, and 


then I am afraid 1 must have looked pretty | 
savage, for he put up his precious handkerchief | 


in a hurry, and blushed up to his hair. 


I went straight to my room after dinner, and | 


was sitting there wondering to myself what 
could be the matter, and whether it would do 
for me to speak to Mr. Witherspoon, and try 
to find out whether there was anything that 
could be done to help him, when I heard a faint 
little tap at the door. 
in he came, looking worse, if anything, than hé 
did at the table. I gave him a chair, and then 
I remembered a bottle of brandy I had stuck 
away in the wardrobe; a fellow 1 knew had 
given it to me long before under rather pecu- 
liar circumstances, so that I could not refuse 
it, but I don’t drink it myself, and there it had 
been for two or three years. I was glad enough 
of it now, and I poured some out and made 
him drink it, though he refused at first. It 
brought a rather more life-like color to his face, 
and seemed to give him strength to say what 
he wanted to, for he began to talk immediately 
—in his usual voice, poor soul, awfully as he 
seemed to feel. I’ll give his own words, as 
nearly as I ean remember them, but I never 


can remember evactly what words people use, | 


and of course there 's allowance to be made for 
the flattering things he said of me, for I really 
don’t believe the poor fellow knew many peo- 
ple intimately ; he couldn't, or he would not 
have thought me anything out of the common 
way. 

“Mr. Urban,” he began, “I don't know ex- 
actly why L’ve come to you, unless it is be- 
cause you are the only man who does not seem 
perfectly indifferent to me, and because I never 
met a man who attracted me as youdo. Iam 


in trouble, as you can see, and I want you to | 


let me tell you about it. I am not foolish 
enough to suppose that you can help me, but I 
must talk to some one beside my little Clara” 
—that was Miss Steele, 1 supposed—‘‘and I 
had rather talk to you than to any one else I 
know.” 

Of course I told him that I was more than 
willing to listen to him, and that perhaps I 
might help him, too; I certainly would if I 
could ; so then he went on. 

“Twenty years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I came 
to this boarding-house first, I had no one in the 
world who cared whether I lived or died, but 
wy poor mother. She was a widow, and I was 
her only child, and it went very hard with me 
to leave her, but some of her money had been 
lost by mismanagement shortly before, and it 
seemed best for me to actept a situation ina 
bank which was offered me just then. She 
hac.old friends in the town in which we lived, 
and one of them offered her a home for much 





I said, ‘‘Come in,” and | 
' her here, for she had a small annuity, which 
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table, and then he gave a look at Miss Steele, | less than she must have paid here, so I left 


and I heard him say softly to Ned, ‘‘ Wouldn’t her as comfortably establis.ed as she could be 


| without me, and came here. 


“The first thing I did was to obtain an ad- 
vance of my salary, and insure my life in a mu- 
tual company for $10,000, so that I might have 
the comfort of knowing thatin case of my death 
she would be provided for. The first payment 
was nearly $500, and, of course, 1 had all J 
could do to make it, but I managed to steer 
through without getting in debt ; and was be- 


| ginning to think, as the year drew to a close, 


that next year, when the payment would only 
be $370, 1 might manage to take a room for 


would have helped out what I had to spare. 
But before the year was up, I was called home 
to.see her die’”’— 

The poor fellow broke down here, and had 


| to stop fora few minutes. I felt sort of choked 


myself, so 1 did not say anything, and he soon 


| got his voice back, and went on again :— 


“*I missed her love so much that it was no 
wonder I wanted somebody else to care about 
me; and when I found that my poor Clara 
seemed to pity me, and feel kindly towards 
me, my gratitude soon grew into love. The 
only wonder was that she should love me as 
she did, and does, God bless her! We were 
engaged before that year was up, that I had 
wanted so to be over; but we made up our 
mind that we would not marry until we could 
take a house, however small, for boarding. 
house life is a forlorn thing at the best, and it 
isn’t pleasant to have so many eyes and ears 
open to one’s affairs all the time. I was in 
hopes that a better situation would be offered 
me before long ; and though I might, of course, 
have closed up my policy, I concluded not to 
do so, but to go on making my payments, for 
I thought that in case I should die first, it 
would be a good thing for Clara, to whom I 
had had the interest in my policy assigned. 
Perhaps it would have been better for both of 
us if she had not been so perfectly faithful and 
trusting that I never had a moment’s uneasi- 
ness as to her waiting forme. 1 might have 
exerted myself then to obtain a better situa- 
tion, but you know that things of that sort 
have to be looked for with a good deal of en- 
ergy ta bé*found, and somehow I never had 
what Ned would call cheek, I suppose ; Icouldn’t 
ask people to take me, and tell them how well 
I would suit them. So there I stuck in the 
bank, and she made my evenings so pleasant! 
We used to go out together a good deal among 
her friends, and attend lectures, and go to a 
concert once in a while, that the time slipped 
off, and we gradually, without saying mueh 
about it in so many words, came to the conclu- 
sion that we would wait till we were forty-five 
—she is only a few months younger than I am 
—and the endowment was paid. My policy, 
as you may judge from my first payment, was 
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an endowment policy of $10,000, payable to 
myself upon my arriving at the age of forty- 
five, or to my mother, and subsequently to 


Clara, in case of my death. Day after to-mor- 
row will be my forty-fifth birthday, and to- 
day”’— 

ie broke down utterly here, and I couldn’t 
stand it myself very well, for I saw what was 
coming ; but he seemed ashamed of losing his 
self-command, and summoning all his resolu- 
tion he finished :— 

“It’s told in a few words. The concern 
has failed as badly as possible, and all I have 
paid is a dead loss. Misfortunes never come 
singly, they say, and yesterday Clara heard of 
a failure which will involve half of her little 
property, so now there ’s nothing for us but to 
give it up at last, for we should not have 
enough to pay the rent of a house with four 
rooms in it, let alone what would feed and 
clothe us. I am going to leave here, and go 
into the cheapest lodgings I can find; and 
then, with what Clara has left, she can still 
live as she is living now, if she will only con- 
sent to it.” 

That was all, and I scarcely knew what to 
gay to the poor soul. I had a notion in my 
head of something that would set him straight 


again, but I was not quite certain that I could . 


make it work, so I did not like to say anything 
to him about it just then, for fear of raising 
false hopes. I knew that “Clara” would not 
consent to his present plan. What woman 
would who was worth anything? But I did 
not say soto him. I just tried to tell him how 


make money, with a very trifling amount of 
trouble to himself, even when he has enough 
for his wants, is almost irresistible. But I 
concluded that it was not worth while. I had 
nobody to leave it to; no near relations, that 
is, and 1 was so comfortable with that small 
amount of practice which I stil] retained— 


more as a pretext for keeping an office where 


I could store the books which I collected than 
anything else—that 1 did not care to embark 
in a fresh business, which would make fresh 
demands upon my time and attention. I had 
not yet returned my answer, however, for my 
friend had begged me to weigh the matter well 
before I refused, and now I thought that if I 
could only induce Mr. Witherspoon to act for 
me in the business, it would set him on his 
feet again, and enable him to marry almost 
immediately. 

The first thing to be done was to secure a 
promise from my friend that he would oblige 
me by making the offer to Mr. Witherspoon ; 
so, after tea, 1 went to see him about it. He 
demurred at first, both because he sti!] hoped 


_ to persuade me into it, and because he thought 


that Mr. Witherspoon’s occupation had not 


| been of a nature to fit him for anything of the 


kind. But 1 had an idea that the man would 
develop under happier circumstances than 


| those he had hitherto encountered, and said 


deeply I felt for him, and that he might be | 


quite sure that if there was anything I could 
do for him, it should be done. He jumped up 
at last, apologizing for having detained me so 


long, and I saw no more of him that day, for | 


neither he nor Miss Steele came to the dinner 
table. 
the latter took her place there again, for she 
had a sort of nervous fever that kept her in 


Indeed, it was a week or two before | 


her room for days; and when she did come | 


down again, she looked sadly thinner and 
older. Mrs. Hubbard nursed her faithfully, 
and, as I afterwards learned, moved her into 
znother room, saying she wanted the one Miss 
Steele then occupied for another boarder, and 
then took off two dollars a week from her 
board, though there was no perceptible differ- 
ence between the rooms. 

But to return to Mr. Witherspoon, and my 
plan for him. Only the day before he told me 
all this, I had refused an offer of a partnership 
in a good and flourishing business, simply, I 
must admit, from laziness. The amount of 
capital required I could easily have put in, for 
my practice as a lawyer had made my circum- 
stances more than comfortable, and I was al- 
most tempted to take the offer, partly because 
it was so urged upon me by an old friend, and 
partly because to any man the temptation te 


so ; and at last when I found that Mr. Clarke— 
that was my friend’s name—still hesitated, I 
told him the whole story. He seemed a good 
deal touched by it, though not, of course, so 
much as 1 had been, for my clumsy way of 
telling it was very different from seeing and 
hearing it as I had done; but he said, too, 
that the man must be wanting in backbone, or 
things could never havegoneonso. I thought, 
but did not say—where was the use?—that 
what the poor man himself had called ‘‘cheek,’’ 
very often passed for this same ‘ backbone,’’ 
different as the two articles are. Well, the 
end of it was that he concluded to make the 
offer to Mr. Witherspoon the following day; 
but I could not help feeling sorry that he had 
hesitated about it, for I had not thought he 
would. I arranged with him not to say any- 
thing about the money when he made the offer. 
I was in hopes that it need not be mentioned 
at all, but he said that it would be necessary 
to tell Mr. Witherspoon, or be could not be 
made to understand his position; so I was 
forced to be content with a promise that he 
would leave it to me to settle all that. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I asked 
Mr. Witherspoon to step up to my room, and 
unfolded my plan to him, which was, that he 
should take some money which I had in bank, 
where it was only drawing five per cent., and 
accept this partnership in my place. It would, 
as I explained to him, be doing me a real favor 
if he would do this, and give me six per cent. 
instead of five, for my horror of speculation 
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had made me put up with the lowest rate of 
interest. I knew that the profits which he | 
would make, over and above this amount of 
interest, would be sufficient for him to live very 
comfortably, and that they would be constantly 
increasing. I told him that, so far as J was 
concerned, the interest of the money was all I 
ever cared to see again; but, as 1 knew this 
would not suit him, we would make some ar- 
rangement when he was fairly started by which 
he might pay me off in small instalments, as it 
best suited him. There would be no sense in 
repeating all the poor fellow said to me. Of 
course he made a great deal more of it than it 
was worth, and of course I was foolish enough 
to feel very much tickled in the region of my | 
vanity. But it made me feel rather sheepish, 
when 1 came down to tea a little late that 
evening, to find that somehow everybody had 
found out all about it, and to be shaken hands 
with all around, as if 1 was a “‘lion.’’ 1 felt 
much more like the gentleman who is said to 
have once borrowed the skin of that noble 
animal. 

It was not many months, you may be sure, 
before preparations were on foot for that long- 
delayed wedding. Nothing would suit the 
‘*voung couple,’’ as Ned calied them, but hav- 
ing me to go with them and help them choose 
their house and furniture; and then, as the 
“eventful day’ drew near, Mr. Witherspoon 
asked me one evening, with a little hesitation, 
whether I would “give away the bride.’”’ Of 
course I consented, pleased enough that they 
cared enough about me to ask me. The wed- | 
ding was a very quiet one, of course, as Mr. 
Witherspoon wisely decided that any great 
fuss would be out of place with a middle-aged 
couple, such as they were; but I think I never 
saw two people who looked more completely 
satisfied and happy than they did. Miss Steele 
looked almost pretty in her soft, gray travel- 
ling dress, and Mr.. Witherspoon more as if he | 
knew his own mind and meant to follow it, | 
than I had ever seen him look before. 

They were married in the morning, and set | 
off upon a journey of a week or so immediately, 
Good Mrs. Hubbard cried, of course ; I did not | 
notice that any of our “single sisters” did. | 
It’s a queer thing that, and one that helps me 
to bear my “‘single cussedness,’’ as Ned calls | 
it, with philosophy ; married people always cry 
at weddings. So perhaps it’s as well, after all, | 
that that little girl jilted me some years ago. 
I didn’t think so at the time, and I’m not sure 
that I always think so now. But, dear me! 
that has nothing to do with this story, which, 
by the way, is about done, I find. 

Mr. Witherspoon has paid off what he would 
call his debt to me, principal and interest, 
years ago, and is doing as flourishing a buasi- 
ness—he is head of the firm now—as any man 
in the city. I take tea with him and ‘Clara’ 
every Sunday evening, and there’s a very fine 





boy there, named George Urban Witherspoon 
—for me, you know. I think he rather beats 
anything in the way of a ten-year-old boy that 
I know of, and it is really remarkable how 
fond that child is of me. Clara, to my think- 
ing, grows younger looking all the time, and 
Mr. Witherspoon has quite lost his shy, con- 
strained manner ; indeed, he bids fair to be a 
very jolly old gentleman. 

Bob and Ned have both flourished in their 
affairs, including love affairs, and I really 
couldn’t tell, for the life of me, which of the 
two little wives I like best. It’s enough for 
me to-know how much I love them both ; and 
the boys, too, honest fellows! and how much 
more than I deserve, or can account for, they 


| all seem to love me. 


———__—- ~-e ——_____ 


AUNT MEHITABLE IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY HER NIECE, ALICE. 


LETTER IV. 
DEAR Mr. Gopgy: I have so much to tell 





| you about this month that [ hardly know where 


to begin. If I were only to mention all the 
parties during the past month, and tell, in the 
briefest way, how each hostess was dressed, it 
would fill the limits of my letter, Aunt Ilitty 
says, ‘‘Lawsamassy! Is the world a turnin’ 
upside down? In fifty years at home I| never 
heard of as much a happenin’ as there has just 
this winter. I declare, it a’most dazes me!” 


| And Nat answers: ‘“ Well, mother, if you can’t 


bear it we will try ‘and send you home, no mat- 
ter how much it may incommode Lucy, to say 


| nothing of myself. We don’t want you to go 
/erazy.”” Then she will fly up in a minute. 


“Don’t be afraid, Nat. -I reckon I can stand 
it. I don’t think L’ve lived this long to be sent 
to the insane asylum; though for that matter, 


| I reckon Doctor Nichols and his nice young 


wife would make me feel at home. But it does 


| seem as if everything had been turned to ‘ psal- 
| terie,’ as Burns says, ever since the war; an’ 


this winter instead o’ bein’ better, it’s worse. 
There ’s the dreadful times in Louisiany ; and 
hundreds o’ murders an’ suicides ; an’ so many 
sudden deaths everywhere. Then there was 


| the worship o’ that black King I didn’t like a 


bit. Why, I was told that a few years agoa 


| President o’ one o’ the South American Inde- 


pendent States was in Washin’ton—a real true- 
blooded Spaniard, an’ nobody noticed him. If 
he ’d been King o’ Madagascar I reckon every- 
body ’d ’a’ been runnin’ after him, invitin’ him 
to dinner an’ so on. But a President—bah! 
we ’re so used to Presidents we don’t care any- 
thing about ’em. An’ now, to cap all, we 


have the dead-lock in the House o’ Congress. 
| Grown-up, bearded men, sent here to make 


Jaws for their country, and paid well, too, for 
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doin’ it; an’ w hat are they doin? Why just 
a-playin’ an’ foolin’ away their time when they 
ought to be at work. It just minds me o’ the 
times they used to have at the district school, 
when the boys turned the master out, an’ kept 
themselves in school a-doin’ nothing. He 
couldn’t teach, an’ they couldn’t study, an’ so 
they done nothing at all. An’ didn’t the Con- 
gressmen look dignified the night we was 
there ?—all spread around the floor like sleepy 
kittens. I really was ashamed that Nat, was 
one of ’em; an’ it used to make me so proud, 
too! 
distance makin’ things look better ?’’ 
“«*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ ”’ 
Nat answered. ‘1 don’t wonder, mother, that 
you do feel ashamed, sometimes. My own 
ideas of the honor of being in Congress have 
tapered down to a very small point, I assure 
you. And yet, it # an honorable position, if 
the man only lends dignity to it. Itis the man 
or men, and not the position we should quar- 
rel with. Shakspeare says :— 

“* Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
Oh that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly ! And that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 
How many then should cove? that stand bare! 
How many be commanded that command! 
How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honor! And how much honor 
Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be revarnished.’” 

These conversations are interesting to me, 
and I give you an occasional sample, to show 
how Aunt Hitty’s honest heart condemns poli- 
tical intrigue and fillibustering; though the 
trouble is, that she is a little like Mrs. Caudle, 
when she gets mounted upon her hobby. 

Nat’s respectful attentions and quiet expla- 
nation, however, always soothes her, and she 
is all the happier for ‘‘speaking her mind.’ 


Nat says that women are so much more honest | 
| for many years; 


than men, from the greater purity of the atmo- 


and priv ation, and, consequently, are true 
benefactors to the poor. The story of Maria 
Theresa has many duplicates in high places. 
We have attended many parties. On the 
Saturday evening after I wrote, we attended 
Mr. King’s reunion. Ex-Senator Foote lec- 
tured upon ‘“‘Judaism’’—and Mrs. Carter, of 
Boston, gave some fine recitations. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson, Senor Freyré, the Peruvian Minis- 


| ter, with his wife and daughter, and many other 


| celebrated people were present. 


From there 


| we went to the dancing reception at Mrs. Pay- 


What’s that one o’ the poets says about | 


master Carpenter’s, where we met General 


| and Mrs. Wallen and their pretty daughters, 


Attorney-General and Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
Don Piatt, the Misses Jewell, and a great 
many others. Among the gentlemen was M. ° 
Lemoine. Nat insists that he came because I 
was coming; but how he could know that, I 
can’t imagine. I’m sure that J gave him no 
hint of it. Of course we danced together, and 
he pronounced the waltz ‘‘ most charming.” 
On Monday we received a great many calls, 
and in the evening Nat, Lucy, and I, attended 


| the literary reception given to Madame Le 
| Vert by the ladies of the National Hotel. Mr. 





sphere they breathe, that they are always as- | 


tonished and indignant when they discover the 
corruptions of political life. And her life is so 
filled with quiet and womanly thoughts and 
feelings, that when such things interrupt the 
even tenor of her thoughts, it is like superfluous 
steam in a boiler—it must escape. But in this 
category of womanhood he does not include 
those known as Woman Suffragists, Progres- 
sionists, or Free Lovers ; whichever you choose 
to call them. 

But, if I go on with our yeah conversations 

I shall not be able to tell you of the really nice 
times we have been having in society. I once 
felt a little afraid of our “first’’ society ladies ; 
but I have found as warm, genial hearts, as 
true, tender womanhood among them, as in 
any other class among which I have mingled. 
Nearly all of these ladies have histories worth 
knowing. Many have known days of sorrow 





Tenney, the proprietor, gave the use of the sup- 
per-room, servants, etc., while Miss Schleicker 
and Mr. Shaler contributed the music. Miss 
Schieicker is a sweet singer, her voice having 
received high cultivation from the best masters 
in Paris, for several years. Mrs. Carter, of 
Boston, gave several fine recitations; among 
which was Will Carleton’s “Betsy and I are 
Out.’”’ Mrs. Coleman, a friend of Madame Le 
Vert’s and a daughter of the late Senator Crit- 
tinden, of Kentucky, read a pathetic little poem 
with fine effect. Madame Le Vert read several 
short selections from her notes of travel in Eu- 
rope, in a sweet and simple style. The room 
was filled with the friends and admirers of this 
remarkable lady, whose life has been a bril- 
liant social success both at home and abroad 
but who is now reduced to 
poverty by the War of the Rebellion. 

On Thursday and Friday we made calls, and 
on Friday evening we attended two large par- 
ties—the card reception at the Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s, and the dancing reception given by Mr. 
and Mrs. S. P. Brown, at their suburban home 
at Mount Pleasant. 

Mrs. Williams looked like a queen, and Mrs. 
Brown is also remarkably fine-looking. In- 
deed, I don’t believe that any city in the world 
can show more handsome Jadies—young, old, 
and middle-aged, than Washington; and the 
middle-aged and old are as much admired as 
the young; and I almost think, more. There 
are many beautiful ladies here with white hair ; 
and when it és white, naturally, I think it is 
always becoming. Mrs. Williams was assisted 
by Miss Bessie Smith, a very pretty girl. There 
were hundreds of elegant dresses ; but it would 
not do to attempt describing them. It would 
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table, and then he gave a look at Miss Steele, | 
and I heard him say softly to Ned, “* Wouldn’t, | 


it be a delicate attention?” But I looked at 
the young scamp until I caught his eye, and 


then I am afraid I must have looked pretty | 
savage, for he put up his precious handkerchief | 


in a hurry, and blushed up to his hair. 
I went straight to my room after dinner, and 


was sitting there wondering to myself what | 
could be the matter, and whether it would do | 


for me to speak to Mr. Witherspoon, and try 
to find out whether there-was anything that 
could be done to help him, when | heard a faint 
little tap at the door. I said, ‘‘Come in,” and 
in he came, looking worse, if anything, than he 
did at the table. I gave him a chair, and then 
I remembered a bottle of brandy I had. stuck 
away in the wardrobe; a fellow 1 knew had 
given it to me long before under rather pecu- 
liar circumstances, so that I could not refuse 


it, but I don’t drink it myself, and there it had | 


been for two or three years. I was glad enough 
of it now, and I poured some out and made 
him drink it, though he refused at first. It 
brought a rather more life-like color to his face, 
and seemed to give him strength to say what 
he wanted to, for he began to talk immediately 
—in his usual voice, poor soul, awfully as he 
seemed to feel. I’ll give his own words, as 
nearly as I ean remember them, but I never 
can remember evactly what words people use, 
and of course there ’s allowance to be made for 
the flattering things he said of me, for I really 


don’t believe the poor fellow knéw many peo- | 


ple intimately; he couldn't, or he would not 
have thought me anything out of the common 
way. 

‘*Mr. Urban,” he began, ‘‘I don’t know ex- 
actly why 1’ve come to you, unless it is be- 
cause you are the only man who does not seem 


perfectly indifferent to me, and because I never | 


met a man who attracted me as you do. Iam 
in trouble, as you can see, and I want you to 
let me tell you about it. 


must talk to some one beside my little Clara’ 
—that was Miss Steele, I supposed—‘‘and I 
had rather talk to you than to any one else I 
know.” 

Of course I told him that I was more than 
willing to listen to him, and that perhaps I 
might help him, too; I certainly would if I 
could; so then he went on. 

“Twenty years ago,’’ he said, ‘when I came 
to this boarding-house first, I had no one in the 
world who cared whether I lived or died, but 
wy poor mother. She was a widow, and I was 
her only child, and it went very hard with me 
to leave her, but some of her money had been 
lost by mismanagement shortly before, and it 
seemed best for me to accept a situation ina 
bank which was offered me just then. She 
had old friends in the town in which we lived, 
and one of them offered her a home for much 


I am not foolish | 
enough to suppose that you can help me, but I | 





less than she must have paid here, so I left 
her as comfortably established as she could be 
without me, and came here. 

“The first thing 1 did was to obtain an ad- 
vance of my salary, and insure my life in a mu- 
tual company for $10,000, so that I might have 
the comfort of knowing that in case of my death 
she would be provided for. The first payment 
was nearly $500, and, of course, 1 had all I 
could do to make it, but I managed to steer 
through without getting in debt; and was be- 
' ginning to think, as the year drew to a close, 
that next year, when the payment would only 
be $370, 1 might manage to take a room for 
her here, for she had a small annuity, which 
would have helped out what I had to spare. 
But before the year was up, 1 was called home 
to see her die’’— 

‘he poor fellow broke down here, and had 
to stop for a few minutes. I felt sort of choked 
myself, so I did not say anything, and he soon 
got his voice back, and went on again :— 

“IT missed her love so much that it was no 
wonder I wanted somebody else to care about 
me; and when I found that my poor Clara 
seemed to pity me, and feel kindly towards 
me, my gratitude soon grew into love. The 
only wonder was that she should love me as 
she did, and does, God bless her! We were 
engaged before that year was up, that I had 
wanted so to be over; but we made up our 
mind that we would not marry until we could 
take a house, however small, for boarding- 
house life is a forlorn thing at the best, and it 
isn’t pleasant to have so many eyes and ears 
open to one’s affairs all the time. I was in 
hopes that a better situation would be offered 
me before long ; and though I might, of course, 
have closed up my policy, I concluded not to 
do so, but to goon making my payments, for 
I thought that in case I should die first, it 
would be a good thing for Clara, to whom I 
had had the interest in my policy assigned. 
Perhaps it would have been better for both of 
| us if she had not been so perfectly faithful and 
| trusting that I never had a moment's uneasi- 
| ness as to her waiting for me. 1 might have 
exerted myself then to obtain a better situa- 
tion, but you know that things of that sort 
have to be looked for with a good deal of en- 
ergy to be found, and somehow I never had 
what Ned would call cheek, Isuppose ; Icouldn’t 
ask people to take me, and tell them how well 
I would suit them. So there I stuck in the 
bank, and she made my evenings so pleasant! 
We used to go out together a good deal among 
her friends, and attend lectures, and go to a 
concert once in a while, that the time slipped 
off, and we gradually, without saying much 
about it in so many words, came to the conclu- 
sion that we would wait till we were forty-five 
—she is only a few months younger than I am 
—and the endowment was paid. My policy, 
| as you may judge from my first payment, was 
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an endowment policy of $10,000, payable to 
myself upon my arriving at the age of forty- 
five, or to my mother, and subsequently to 
Clara, in case of my death. Day after to-mor- 
row will be my forty-fifth birthday, and to- 
day’’-— 

He broke down utterly here, and I couldn’t 
stand it myself very weil, for I saw what was 
coming ; but he seemed ashamed of losing his 
self-command, and summoning all his resolu- 
tion he finished :— 

“It’s told in a few words. The concern 
has failed as badly as possible, and all I have 
paid isa dead loss. Misfortunes never come 
singly, they say, and yesterday Clara heard of 
a failure which will involve half of her little 
property, so now there ’s nothing for us but to 
give it up at last, for we should not have 
enough to pay the rent of a house with four 
rooms in it, let alone what would feed and 
clothe us. I am going to leave here, and go 
into the cheapest lodgings I can find; and 
then, with what Clara has left, she can still 
live as she is living now, if she will only con- 
sent to it.’’ 

That was all, and I scarcely knew what to 
say to the poor soul. I had a notion in my 
head of something that would set him straight 


again, but I was not quite certain that I could , 


make it work, so I did not like to say anything 
to him about it just then, for fear of raising 
false hopes. I knew that ‘Clara’ would not 
consent to his present plan. What woman 
would who was worth anything? But I did 
not say soto him. I just tried to tell him how 
deeply I felt for him, and that he might be 
quite sure that if there was anything I could 
do for him, it should be done. He jumped up 
at last, apologizing for having detained me so 
long, and I saw no more of him that day, for 
neither he nor Miss Steele came to the dinner 
table. Indeed, it was a week or two before 
the latter took her place there again, for she 
had a sort of nervous fever that kept her in 
her room for days; and when she did come 
down again, she jooked sadly thinner and 
older. Mrs. Hubbard nursed her faithfully, 
and, as I afterwards learned, moved her into 
another room, saying she wanted the one Miss 
Steele then occupied for another boarder, and 
then took off two dollars a week from her 
board, though there was no perceptible differ- 
ence between the rooms. 

But to return to Mr. Witherspoon, and my 
plan for him. Only the day before he told me 
all this, I had refused an offer of a partnership 
in a good and flourishing business, simply, I 
must admit, from laziness. The amount of 
capital required I could easily have put in, for 
my practice as a lawyer had made my circum- 
stances more than comfortable, and I was al- 
most tempted to take the offer, partly because 
it was so urged upon me by an old friend, and 
partly because to any man the temptation te 
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make mopey, with a very trifling amount of 
trouble to himself, even when he has enough 
for his wants, is almost irresistible. But I 
concluded that it was not worth while. I had 
nobody to leave it to; no near relations, that 
is, and 1 was so comfortable with that small 
amount of practice which I still retained— 
more as a pretext for keeping an office where 
I could store the books which I collected than 
anything else—that 1 did not care to embark 
in a fresh business, which would make fresh 
demands upon my time and attention. I had 
not yet returned my answer, however, for ny 
friend had begged me to weigh the matter well 
before I refused, and now I thought that if I 
could only induce Mr. Witherspoon to act for 
me in the business, it would set him on his 
feet again, and enable him to marry almost 
immediately. 

The first thing to be done was to secure a 
promise from my friend that he would oblige 
me by making the offer to Mr. Witherspoon ; 
so, after tea, 1 went to see him about it. He 
demurred at first, both because he still hoped 
to persuade me into it, and because he thought 
that Mr. Witherspoon’s occupation had not 
been of a nature to fit him for anything of the 
kind. But I had an idea that the man would 
develop under happier circumstances than 
those he had hitherto encountered, and said 
so; and at last when I found that Mr. Clarke— 
that was my friend’s name—still hesitated, I 
told him the whole story. He seemed a good 
deal touched dy it, though not, of course, so 
much as I had been, for my ecMmsy way of 
telling it was very different from seeing and 
hearing it as I had done; but he said, too, 
that the man must be wanting in backbone, or 
things could never have goneonso. I thought, 
but did not say—where was the use?—that 
what the poor man himself had called ‘ cheek,”’ 
very often passed for this same ‘ backbone,”’ 
different as the two articles are. Well, the 
end of it was that he concluded to make the 
offer to Mr. Witherspoon the following day ; 
but I could not help feeling sorry that he had 
hesitated about it, for I had not thought he 
would. I arranged with him not to say any- 
thing about the money when he made the offer. 
I was in hopes that it need not be mentioned 
at all, but he said that it would be necessary 
to tell Mr. Witherspoon, or he could not be 
made to understand his position; so I was 
forced to be content with a promise that he 
would leave it to me to settle all that. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I asked 
Mr. Witherspoon to step up to my room, and 
unfolded my plan to him, which was, that he 
should take some money which I had in bank, 
where it was only drawing five per cent., and 


accept this partnership in my place. It would, 


as I explained to him, be doing me a real favor 
if he would do this, and give me six per cent. 
instead of five, for my horror of speculation 
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had made me put up with the lowest rate of 
interest. I knew that the profits which he 
would make, over and above this amount cf 
interest, would be sufficient for him to live very 
comfortably, and that they would be constantly 
increasing. I told him that, so far as J was 
concerned, the interest of the money was all I 
ever cared to see again; but, as I knew this 
would not suit him, we would make some ar- 
rangement when he was fairly started by which 
he might pay me off in small instalments, as it 
best suited him. There would be no sense in 
repeating all the poor fellow said to me. Of 
course he made a great deal more of it than it 
was worth, and of course I was foolish enough 
to feel very much tickled in the region of my 
vanity. But it made me feel rather sheepish, 
when I came down to tea a little late that 
evening, to find that somehow everybody had 
found out all about it, and to be shaken hands 
with all around, as if 1 was a “lion.” I felt 
much more like the gentleman who is said to 
have once borrowed the skin of that noble 
animal. 

It was not many months, you may be sure, 
before preparations were on foot for that long- 
delayed wedding. Nothing would suit the 
‘*young couple,” as Ned called them, but hav- 
ing me to go with them and help them choose 
their house and furniture; and then, as the 
“eventful day” drew near, Mr. Witherspoon 
asked me one evening, with a little hesitation, 
whether I would “give away the bride.’”” Of 
course I consented, pleased enough that they 
cared enough &bout me to ask me. The wed- 
ding was a very quiet one, of course, as Mr. 
Witherspoon wisely decided that any great 
fuss would be out of place with a middle-aged 
couple, such as they were; but I think I never 
saw two people who looked more completely 
satisfied and happy than they did. Miss Steele 
looked almost pretty in her soft, gray travel- 
ling dress, and Mr. Witherspoon more as if he 
knew his own mind and meant to follow it, 
than I had ever seen him look before. 

They were married in the morning, and set 
off upon a journey of a week or so immediately, 
Good Mrs. Hubbard cried, of course; I did not 
notice that any of our “single sisters” did. 
It’s a queer thing that, and one that helps me 
to bear my “single cussedness,’’ as Ned calls 
it, with philosophy ; married people always cry 
at weddings. So perhaps it’s as well, after all, 
that that little girl jilted me some years ago. 
I didn’t think so at the time, and I’m not sure 
that I always think so now. But, dear me! 
that has nothing to do with this story, which, 
by the way, is about done, I find. 

Mr. Witherspoon has paid off what he would 
call his debt to me, ‘principal and interest, 
years ago, and is doing as flourishing a busi- 
ness—he is head of the firm now—as any man 
in the city. I take tea with him and “Clara” 
every Sunday evening, and there’s a cery fine 


| boy there, named George Urban Witherspoon 


| —for me, you know. I think he rather beats 
anything in the way of a ten-year-old boy that 
I know of, and it is really remarkable how 
fond that child is of me. Clara, to my think- 
ing, grows younger looking all the time, and 
Mr. Witherspoon has quite lost his shy, con- 
strained manner; indeed, he bids fair to be a 
very jolly old gentleman. 

Bob and Ned have both flourished in their 
affairs, including love affairs, and I really 
couldn’t tell, for the life of me, which of the 
two little wives I like best. It’s enough for 
me to know how much I love them both ; and 
the boys, too, honest fellows! and how much 
more than I deserve, or can account for, they 
all seem to love me. 


— ——_ ep —-___———_ 


AUNT MEHITABLE IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY HBR NIECE, ALICE. 


LETTER IV. 

DEAR Mr. Gopey: I have so much to tell 
you about this month that I hardly know where 
to begin. If I were only to mention all the 
parties during the past month, and tell, in the 
briefest way, how each hostess was dressed, it 
would fill the limits of my letter. Aunt Hitty 
says, ‘Laws amassy! Is the world a turnin’ 
upside down? In fifty years at home I never 
heard of as much a happenin’ as there has just 
this winter. I declare, it a’most dazes me!’’ 
And Nat answers: “ Well, mother, if you can’t 
bear it we will try and send you home, no mat- 
ter how much it may incommode Lucy, to say 
nothing of myself. We don’t want you to go 
crazy.”” Then she will fly up in a minute. 
‘Don’t be afraid, Nat. Ireckon I can stand 
it. I don’t think I’ve lived this long to be sent 
to the insane asylum; though for that matter, 
I reckon Doctor Nichols and his nice young 
wife would make me feel at home. But it does 
seem as if everything had been turned to ‘ psal- 
terie,’ as Burns says, ever since the war; an’ 
this winter instead o’ bein’ better, it’s worse. 
There ’s the dreadful times in Louisiany ; and 
| hundreds o’ murders an’ suicides ; an’ so many 
| sudden deaths everywhere. Then there was 
| the worship o’ that black King I didn’t like a 
| bit. Why, I was told that a few years agoa 
President 0’ one o’ the South American Inde- 
pendent States was in Washin’ton—a real true- 
blooded Spaniard, an’ nobody noticed him. If 
| he ’d been King o’ Madagascar I reckon every- 

body ’d ’a’ been runnin’ after him, invitin’ him 
| to dinner an’ so on. But a President—bah! 
we ’re so used to Presidents we don’t care any- 
thing about ’em. An’ now, to cap all, we 
have the dead-lock in the House 0’ Congress. 
| Grown-up, bearded men, sent here to make 
laws for their country, and paid well, too, for 
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doin’ it; an’ what are they doin? Why just 
&-playin’ an’ foolin’ away their time when they 
ought to be at work. It just minds me o’ the 
times they used to have at the district school, 
when the boys turned the master out, an’ kept 
themselves in school a-doin’ nothing. He 
couldn’t teach, an’ they couldn’t study, an’ so 
they done nothing at all. An’ didn’t the Con- 
gressmen look dignified the night we was 


there ?—all spread around the floor like sleepy | 


kittens. 
one of ’em; an’ it used to make me so proud, 
too! What’s that one o’ the poets says about 
distance makin’ things look better?’’ 

“**Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ ” 
Nat answered. ‘‘I don’t wonder, mother, that 
you do feel ashamed, sometimes. My own 


ideas of the honor cf being in Congress have | 


tapered down to a very small point, I assure 
you. And yet, it # an honorable position, if 
the man only lends dignity to it. Itis the man 
or men, and not the position we should quar- 
rel with. Shakspearé says :— 

“*Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
Oh that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly ! And that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 
How many then should cover that stand bare! 
How many be commanded that command! 
How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honor! And how much honor 
Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be revarnished.’” 

These conversations are interesting to me, 
and I give you an occasional sample, to show 
how Aunt Hitty’s honest heart condemns poli- 
tical intrigue and fillibustering; though the 
trouble is, that she is a little like Mrs. Caudle, 
when she gets mounted upon her hobby. 

Nat’s respectful attentions and quiet expla- 
nation, however, always soothes her, and she 
is all the happier for ‘‘speaking her mind.” 
Nat says that women are so much more honest 
than men, from the greater purity of the atmo- 
sphere they breathe, that they are always as- 
tonished and indignant when they discover the 
corruptions of political life. And her life is so 
filled with quiet and womanly thoughts and 
feelings, that when such things interrupt the 
even tenor of her thoughts, it is like superfluous 
steam in a boiler—it must escape. But in this 
category of womanhood he does not include 
those known as Woman Suffragists, Progres- 
sionists, or Free Lovers ; whichever you choose 
to call them. 

But, if I go on with our home conversations 
I shall not be able to tell you of the really nice 
times we have been having in society. I once 
felt a little afraid of our “‘first’’ society ladies ; 


but I have found as warm, genial hearts, as | 


true, tender womanhood among them, as in 
any other class among which I have mingled. 
Nearly all of these ladies have histories worth 
knowing. Many have known days of sorrow 


I really was ashamed that Nat was | 


| and privation, and, consequently, are true 
| benefactors to the poor. The story of Maria 
Theresa has many duplicates in high places. 

We have attended many parties. On the 
Saturday evening after I wrote, we attended 
Mr. King’s reunion. Ex-Senator Foote lec- 
tured upon ‘‘Judaism’’—and Mrs. Carter, of 
Boston, gave some fine recitations. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson, Senor Freyré, the Peruvian Minis- 
ter, with his wife and daughter, and many other 
celebrated people were present. From there 
| we went to the dancing reception at Mrs. Pay- 
master Carpenter’s, where we met General 
and Mrs. Wallen and their pretty daughters, 
Attorney-General and Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
| Don Piatt, the Misses Jewell, and a great 
many others. Among the gentlemen was M. 
Lemoine. Nat insists that he came because I 
was coming; but how he could know that, I 
can’t imagine. I’m sure that J gave him no 
hint of it. Of course we danced together, and 
he pronounced the waltz “ most charming.” 

On Monday we received a great many calls, 
and in the evening Nat, Lucy, and I, attended 
the literary reception given to Madame Le 
Vert by the ladies of the National Hotel. Mr. 
Tenney, the proprietor, gave the use of the sup- 
per-room, servants, etc., while Miss Schleicker 
and Mr. Shaler contributed the music. Miss 
Schieicker is a sweet singer, her voice having 
received high cultivation from the best masters 
in Paris, for several years. Mrs. Carter, of 
Boston, gave several fine recitations, among 
which was Will Carleton’s ‘Betsy and I are 
Out.”” Mrs. Coleman, a friend of Madame Le 
Vert’s and a daughter of the late Senator Crit- 
| tinden, of Kentucky, read a pathetic little poem 
with fine effect... Madame Le Vert read several 
short selections from her notes of travel in Eu- 
rope, in a sweet and simple style. The room 
was filled with the friends and admirers of this 
remarkable lady, whose life has been a bril- 
liant social success both at home and abroad 
fur many years; but who is now reduced to 
poverty by the War of the Rebellion. 

On Thursday and Friday we made calls, and 
on Friday evening we attended tw large par- 
ties—the card reception at the Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s, and the dancing reception given by Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. P. Brown, at their suburban home 
at Mount Pleasant. 

Mrs. Williams looked like a queen, and Mrs. 
Brown is also remarkably fine-looking. In- 
deed, I don’t believe that any city in the world 
can show more handsome ladies—young, old, 
and middle-aged, than Washington; and the 
middle-aged and old are as much admired as 
the young; and I almost think, more. There 
are many beautiful ladies here with white hair ; 
and when it és white, naturally, I think it is 
always becoming. Mrs. Williams was assisted 
by Miss Bessie Smith, a very pretty girl. There 
were hundreds of elegant dresses ; but it would 
not do to attempt describing them. It would 
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take a volume, instead of a medium-sized let- 
ter. One of the richest was that of Madame 


Freyré, wife of the Peruvian Minister. It was | 


of white silk, the entire front being richly 
embroidered with white bugles and marabou 
feathers. Her jewels were magnificent dia- 
monds. We drove from here to Mr. Brown’s, 
where we remained till one o’clock, having a 
most enjoyable time. Mr. and Mrs. Brown 


and their pretty daughter know exactly how | 


to make their guests truly at home. We met 
Senator and Mrs. Morton (the Senator’s son 


married a daughter of Mr. Brown’s last sea- | 


son), Speaker and Mrs. Blaine, and Gail Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. and Miss Schofield and hundreds 
more. 

Mr. King’s reception this week was very fine. 
Rev. Doctor Tiffany gave a short lecture, being 
reminiscences of his visit to the Yosemite. It 
was the most poetical of any prose discourse J 
ever heard. Lucy said it reminded her of the 
wonderful word-painting of Benj. F. Taylor, 
of Chicago—the poet of ‘‘ The River of Time,” 
and ‘‘Rhymes of the River ;"’ and she quoted a 
couple of stanzas from the latter poem, which 
I will give you :— 

“O pure, placid river, 
Make music forever 
In the gardens of Paradise, hard by the Throne ; 
For on thy fair shore, 
Gently drifted before, 
We may find the lost blossoms that once were our 
own. 
“ Ah, beautiful river, 
Flow onward forever, 
Thou art grander than Avon and sweeter than Ayr; 
if a tree has been shaken, 
If a star has been taken, 
In thy bosom we look—bud and Pleiad are there!” 


We have attended Doctor Tiffany’s church 
generally, and I think him the most eloquent 
speaker I ever heard in the pulpit. He is to 
leave Washington soon, to the regret of all 
who know him. 

We went with a large party of ladies on the 
same afternoon to Mrs. Grant’s reception. 
The rooms were not too much thronged to 
make it pleasant, and we had an enjoyable 
call. Mrs. Grant’s toilet was composed of 
mauve gros grain, trimmed with garnet velvet ; 
and her jewelry was Etruscan gold. Mrs. 
Sharpe wore black velvet. We met many 
friends. We also made a pleasant call upon 
Mrs. Mary Clemmer (before her late divorce, 
Clemmer Ames) and her. dear friend, Mrs. 
Baxter. Both these ladies are very popular 
here in literary circles. 

The next Monday we had a large reception ; 
M. Lemoine calling late, and upon Lucy’s in- 
vitation, remaining to dinner. In the evening 
we had a number of visitors, all of whom were 
enthusiastic over our autumn Jeaves. Tuesday 
we made a few calls in the ““West End,” and 
in the evening attended the Schiller Club en- 
tertainment, which was very fine. Nat and 


| Lucy both enjoy these literary parties better 
| than large receptions: On Wednesday we 
made a few Cabinet calls, and Thursday we 
| rested in our wrappers till dinner time; lying 
| on sofas reading, and enjoying ourselves to the 
| uttermost. 

Yes, I am wearied, occasionally, of this in- 
creasing round of gayety ; and I say honestly, 
| that I would not go from here to a fashionable 

watering-place to pass the summer, if all my 
expenses were offered gratuitously, and with 
Lucy, thrown in, for a chaperone. Neither 
would she go, lam sure. And I ceally begin 
to look forward with delightful anticipations 
to spring and the mountains. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if somebody should find that far-off 
| valley before the summer is over. Indeed, I 
want him to come there. I want him te know 
all about our people, and just how we live, be- 
fore—before I quite give him my heart. He 
' has not spoken to me yet, to be sure. He is 
too wise to do so while I am still so young. 
But “by every token known to love’’ I believe 
| that he loves me. Yet 1 do not love him yet. 
| Oh, no! I’m going to keep my heart to myself 
for awhile. But I forget. 

I will speak here of two or three toilets re- 
markable for their beauty, which I have omit- 
ted to describe. At the Bachelor’s German 
| Mrs. Fish was attired in white satin, elegant 
point lace, and diamonds. Madame de Potes- 
tad, a distinguished looking brunette lady, 
wore a pale blue satin, the entire front being 
embroidered in pink roses and buds. At the 
Midshipmen’s hop Mrs. Colonel Fred Grant 
wore a pale blue silk, puffed, and trimmed 
with exquisite lace, with diamond and pearl 
ornaments. At the Postmaster-General’s re- 
ception Mrs. Sartoris, was attired in gold- 
colored silk, richly embroidered with scarlet 
vines. And at one of the receptions or Ger- 
mans (I forget which, there have been so 
many) Mrs. Fred Grant wore a céel blue silk, 
elaborately embroidered in vines and rose-buds 
in their natural colors. Her ornaments con- 
sisted of a gold necklace and large diamond 
cross, with diamond ear-rings, and a pink rose 
| and feether in her hair. 

Mrs. Sartoris reached the White House on 
Thursday afternoon, and on Friday evening 
attended the reception at the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral’s. The next afternoon, from three to five, 
she assisted Mrs. Grant in receiving. The very 
fact of her return brought thousands to the 
reception. Strangers were anxious to see the 
fair bride of the White House who has made 
her home in England; while those who have 
resided here since the war were eager to greet 
the young wife, whoas a maiden bore her lofty 
station with such graceftil modesty. Lucy had 
known her when, a little girl with flowing 
curls, she used to flit about the home of Gene- 
ral and Mrs. Grant on I Street; when their re- 
ceptions, soon after the close of the war, were 
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so popular. Some now living in Washington 


ception. It was the most elegant reception of 


knew the family when they lived in a very | the season, all the Foreign Ministers, Cabinet 


plain way in Galena, Illinois. 
of Arabian Nights or Fairy-land could exceed 


the history of this family since 1861! Then this 


little girl ran about and played with other poor 


Surely, no tale | Officers, Senators, Representatives, Authors, 


| Artists, and Journalists in the city, with few 
exceptions, being present, with their ladies. M. 
Lemoine called for me, while Nat took Lucy. 


people’s children with prospects apparently no | 1 wore my coming-out toilet, of white silk and 


brighter than theirs. Now she is a bride, as 
high in station as a princess of the blood—loved, 
courted, honored, and attired with almost Ori- 
ental elegance. 
passion for exquisite laces, much more than for 
jewels ; and I sympathize with her entirely in 
this taste. If I ever do have an extravagant 
taste gratified, it shall be in laces. 


with dew and glittering in the morning sun, 
but [ imagine them laces, woven by fairy hands 
during the night, and beaded with diamonds 
from their hidden mines. I have some old 
yellow lace, brought over from England in 
the early settlement of Virginia by my great- 
grandmother ; and often have I sat for hours 
and dreamed over the wonderful fabric. I 
thought of the poor women spinning the threads 
in damp cellars, to be woven into fairy meshes ; 
and of the dainty and delicate taste required to 
fashion the ferns, and grasses, and clusters of 
exquisite flowers. If I ever should be obliged 
to earn my living I think I should love to be a 
lace-maker; weaving all day long with my 
thoughts the frost-like fancies into enduring 


beauty. No wonder that rare laces are heir- 
looms. TZ'hey are never old-fashioned, while 


even diamonds have to be reset to be accept- 
able. I notice that a lace-maker’s school has 
been opened in New York. I only wish it were 
in Washington. I would certainly learn it. 
Think of making one’s own guipure for a 
cloak ! 

At Mrs. Grant’s first reception after her 
daughter’s return, Mrs. Sartoris wore an apri- 
cot-colored silk beautifully trimmed, with pale 
amethyst jewelry—necklace and ear-rings. 
Mrs. Colonel Fred Grant, a pale green silk, 
with puffs, ruffles, and lace, and diamond 
jewelry. Mrs. Grant a steel-colored silk and 
velvet, with diamonds. The Baroness Von 
Overbeck, daughter of Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, 
wore an elegant carriage dress of blue velvet, 
with hat of the same, adorned with feathers of 
a lighter shade. 

On the Monday following, Lucy, Aunt Hitty, 
and I, went over the Eastern Branch to call 
upon Mrs. Doctor Nichols at the Insane Asy- 
lum. The doctor is the superintendent. We 
had a delightful call, meeting Mrs. Blaine and 
Gail Hamilton, Mr. King and his beautiful 


daughter, and several others. Miss Dodge’s | 


conversation is a constant stream of wit. Her 
dress was modest but very elegant, being com- 
posed of very dark leaf-brown gros grain and 
matelaissé silk, with her hat trimmed to match. 

Tuesday evening came the President’s re- 
VOL. XxC.—24 


Mrs. Sartoris is said to have a | 


I never | 
look at the delicate webs of gossamer, strung | 


| pink rose-buds with my pink coral jewelry, and 
| Lucy wore mauve silk, trimmed with blue, and 
pear! ornaments. 

Mrs. Grant received in black velvet, glitter- 
| ing with jets, and diamond ornaments. Mrs. 
| Sartoris, an exquisite Parisian dress of white 
silk, elaborately trimmed with beautiful and 
costly lace. Mrs. Fred Grant, a pink silk, ele- 
gent lace, and pink flowers in her hair. Some 
one asked a young friend of ours how Mrs. 
Sartoris looked. He didn’t know, he said. He 
didn’t see any one in the reception-room but 
Mrs. Fred. He guessed she must have noticed 
how he looked at her. He thought her very 
beautiful. We met Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Williams, 
and a great many friends. M. Lemoine seemed 
fond of introducing me to his foreign friends. 
We seemed to meet them at almost every step 
in the promenade, and I was the recipient of 
many delicate compliments. But it is the way 
with those foreigners, and I didn’t think much 
about it. 

We attended the last reception at Mr. King’s, 
and met there many distinguished people. Mrs. 
Bridges, the beautiful wife of the Pennsylvania 
millionaire, attracted much attention. She was 
accompanied by her husband, many years her 
senior, and by her sister. Her diamonds, which 
she wore upon this occasion, are probably as 
elegant as any displayed during the season at 
the Capital. Mr. Bridges was a member of 
Congress when his future wife was a little girl. 
We were introduced this evening to Miss Os- 
borne, a fine-looking young lady present, and 
were surprised to hear from Nat upon our re- 
turn home that she would, on the ensuing 
Monday, become Mrs. Horatio King. The 
| gentleman is twice her age, but as he is young 
in thought and feeling, we all hope they will 
be very happy. 

On Monday we went to Saint John’s Church 
to witness the ceremony. No cards had been 
issued, and yet a hundred or more friends had 
gathered together. Mr. King’s nephew played 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,’ and the 
bride was given away by Hon. George Ban- 
croft, the Historian. The bride wore a plum- 
colored travelling suit, and Mr. and Mrs. King 
left immediately for Philadelphia and New 
York. It is understood that they will not re- 
| turn fora week or two. The weather has been 
disagreeable they tell me, for this climate. But 
| it will not be long till the icy bands are broken, 
| and flowers will bloom and birds sing again. 


| 
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CHEERFULNESS lengthens the days of man. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


TOWEL WITH EMBROIDERED ENDS. 
One of the latest fashions is to have towels 
of handsome damask, from which the threads 
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are drawn at the ends, and a pattern is worked of last row. 


upon the ends in cross-stitch. Such designs 
as are used for crochet or darned netting are | 
suitable. 








ee 


ANTIMACASSAR: MEDLZ VAL BRAID 
AND CROCHET. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 


CROCHET cotton No. 10. Cut off the braid 
in half-yard lengths, and place them across in 
squares, as shown in the design, each square 
showing on all sides nineteen picots in the in- 
ner side of square ; fasten firmly at all corners 
with a needle and cotton, and fill in the centre 
with crochet. 

1st round. 1 treble into every picot of the 
braid, 1 chain between, except at the corners, 
where the 1 chain is omitted. 

2d. 1 treble into the first, 1 chain, 3 chain, 
pass over 3, 1 treble in the next; repeat for 3 
sides only, omitting the 3 chain at the corners. 
At the 4th side, after working the corner treble, 
work 3 chain, pass over 3, 1 treble in the next. 

pattern row. 5 chain, * 1 picot (of 5 chain, 
1 single in the first), 5 chain, pass over 2 trebles 
of right-hand corner, 1 double into the second 
of 3 chain, 5 chain, 1 double into the first stitch 
of last 5 chain, 1 picot (of 5 chain, 1 single in 
the first), 2 chain; repeat from * twice more. 
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3 chain, pass over 2 trebles from next corner, 
1 doubie into the second of next 3 chain. 

2d pattern row. 3 chain, 1 ‘double into the 
first of last 3 chain, * 1 picot of 5 chain, 1 double 


| into top of previously-worked picot, 10 chain, 
| 1 double between the 2 picots of last row, 1 


picot of 5 chain, 1 double on the top of next 
picot, 2 chain, 1 double into the first of 2 chain 
beneath. Repeat from last * twice more. 

When you have worked the last picot of this 
row, 3 chain, 1 single into the third stitch of 
the first-worked 5 chain, 1 chain, 1 treble into 
the border, corresponding with the other sides 
of border, 3 chain, pass over 3, 1 treble in the 
next, 3 chain, pass over 3, 1 treble in the next. 

3d pattern row. 5 chain, * 1 picot (of 5 chain, 
1 single in the first), 1 double into top of long 
loop of last row, 1 picot (of 5 chain, 1 single in 
the first), 2 chain. Repeat from last * twice 
more. 3 chain, pass over 2 trebles of border, 
1 double into the top of the third treble. 

4th. Same as 2d pattern row. 5th. Same as 
3d. 6th. Same as 2d pattern row, with this ex- 
ception: after working 5 of the 10 chain, join 
to the border corresponding with the first row. 

For the edge, work a row of 1 chain, 1 treble 
into each picot, increasing by working 2 chain 
and 2 trebles into the same picot. 

2d row. 3 chain, 1 treble, pass over 1 treble 
Kuot in 2 loops of fringe between 
each treble. 


Si cnt ce 


BEDSIDE RUG. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Pront of Book.) 
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THE materials are coarse wrapper cloth, 
black cloth, and woollen plaid ; black woollen 
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fringe. Cut out the size required of an oval | shade of wool, and place around the work just 
shape ; plait the strips of cloth, and place on | finished; cover with a close buttonhole stitch 
the wrapper cloth, as shown in design, sewing | with the lightest shade, bend the wire to the 
them firmly to the cloth ; sew the fringe around | different shapes shown in the design. The 
the edge. stem is covered with the green wool, split. 


(pasolp) Xog-MI—"t “Fy 
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PIN-BOX. 


THE materials are three shades of green Tuts box, which is four and a half inches 
wool, fine steel fire. The leaves are made in | long, three inches broad, and one inch high, 
loose buttovhole stitch ; work over a loop of | may be made of one piece of card-board, or in 
wire with the dark shade, and work the two | separate parts, covered with silk and sewn 
or three rows around according to the size of | together. The inside of the cover must be 
the leaves with the lighter shades. At the | wadded and quilted. The stuff must be turned 
edge, cover the wire entirely with the lightest | in at the edges, and box and cover ornamented! 


BRANCH OF WOOL LEAVES. 
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all around with a cord of the same color as the 
silk. A flannel cover must be placed inside, 
ornamented with colored stitches. The inner 
divisions may be of plain card-board, or cov- 
ered, according to taste. With the exception 
of the little side walls, the rest is all covered 
to correspond with the box, and the cover must 
be closed on all the long sides as shown in Fig. 
1. When it is finished, gum it upon the box, 
turn the edges in, and cover the bottom with 
glazed paper. 


———_ oe 
LAMP-SHADE. 


Fic. 1 shows the finished shade, which con- 
sists of alternate sections of green areophane 
embroidered (according to the design shown 
in the full size in Fig. 2, with green floss silk. 


Fig. 1. 





It will be seen by reference to Fig. 1, that in | 
working the last row of the netting long loops | 








are carried under the point of the areophane. 
The netting is worked as shown in Fig. 3 with 
green Berlin wool, and spangled wool pr filo- 
selle is looped into the lower rows. Meshes of 
the two widths shown in the design are needed. 
The upper part is worked of the depth to suit 
the lamp-shade, about twelve stitches wide. 

1st row. Plain knitting. 

2d. Three loops into each stitch. 

3d. Net through three loops together ; these 
two rows are repeated alternately for the re- 
quired depth. 





The edge is worked in the same way witha 
broad mesh, and the spangled wool or filoselle 
is looped in with a needle when the work is 
finished. In working the last «ow, work into 
the point of the areophane (see design). The 
top may be drawn through with a piece of gilt 
wire, which can be fastened intoa ring. Four 
pieces of netting and four of the embroidered 
areophane patterns ‘will form a shade large 
enough for mest lamps. 


Fig. 2. 
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WORK CASE (EMBROIDERY). 


THE engraving gives an illustration of the 


case, closed and open. It is embroidered with 
small beetles on gray kid. You cut the kid 


five inches wide by ten inches long. The bee- 


‘bon to hoid the scissors, needles, ete. 


red silk and placed at the sides for the needle 
book. In the centre you sew down narrow rib- 
Above 
these are arranged the silk winders and a pen- 
knife; on the other end is a pincushion, on 


Fig. 1. 





tles sewn on would look remarkably well on 
the embroidery, or worked in shades of silk in 
imitation of them. The kid is lined through 
with a piece of very thin card-board, and over 
this lay brown or blue watered silk. Some 
pieces of fine Cashmere are embroidered with 


either side of which are pockets for work. 
The edge of the case is finished with a red siik 
fringe, and it is fastened by two straps of kid, 
a handle of the same, with little tassels of red 
silk to finish it. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


QUALITIES OF THE ARTICLES OF FOOD NOW IN 
COMMON USE. 

Beef.—W hen this is the tlesh of a bullock of middle 
age, it affords a good and strong nourishment, and 
is peculiarly well adapted to those who labor or take 
much exercise. It will often sit easy upon stomachs 
that can digest no other kind of food; and its fat is 
almost as easily digested as that of veal. 

Veal is not a proper food for persons suffering from 
indisposition, and should not be given to febrile pa- 
tients. It affords less nourishment and is less digest- 
ible than the flesh of the same animalin a state of 
maturity. The fat of it is lighter than that of any 
other animal, and shows the least disposition to pu- 
trescency. Veal\is a suitabie food in costive habits ; 
but of all meat it is the least caiculated for removing 
acidity from the stomach. 

Mutton, from the age of four to six years, and fed 
on dry pasture, is an excellent meat. It is of a mid- 
die kind between the firmness of beef and the ten- 
derness of veal. The lean part of mutton, however. 
is the most nourishing and conducive to health; the 
fat being hard of digestion. The head of the sheep, 
especially when divested of the skin, is very tender ; 
and the feet, on account of the jelly they contain, 
are highly nutritive. 

Lambis not so nourishing as mutton: but it is light 
and extremely suitable to delicate stomachs. 

Pork affords rich and substantial nourishment, 
and its juices are wholesome when properly fed, and 
when the animal enjoys pure air and exercise. But 
the flesh of hogs reared in towns is both hard of di- 
gestion and unwholesome. Pork is particularly im- 
proper for those who are liable to any foulness of the 
skin. 

Smoked Hams are a strong kind of meat, and 
rather fit for a relish than for diet. It is the quality 
of all salted meat that the fibres become rigid, and 
therefore more difficult of digestion ; and when to 
this is added smoking, the heat of the chimney occa- 
sfons the salt to concentrate, and the fat between the 
muscles sometimes to become rancid. 

Bacon is also of an indigestible quality, and is apt 
to turn rancid on weak stomachs; but for those in 
health it is an excellent food, especially when used 
with fowl or veal, or even eaten with peas, cabbages, 
or cauljflowers. 

Goat's Flesh is hard and indigestible; but that of 
kids is tentler as well as delicious, and affords good 
nourishment. 

Venison, or the flesh of deer, is of a nourishing 
quality, but isliable tothe inconvenience that though 
much disposed to putrescency of itself, it must be 
kept for a little time before it becomes tender. 

The Blood of Animals is occasionally used as an 
aliment, but man could not long subsist upon it unless 
mixed with oatmeal, ete.; for it is not very soluble 
alone, by the digestive powers of the human stomach, 
and therefore cannot prove nourishing. 

Milk sof very different consistence in different ani- 
mals; but that of cows, being the kind used in diet, 
is at present the object of our attention. Milk, where 
it agrees with the stomach, affords excellent nour- 
ishment for those who are weak and cannot digest 
other aliments. It does not readily become putrid, 
but with some persons becomes sour on the stomach, 
and thence produces heartburn, or gripes, and in 
some constitutions a looseness. The best mi!k is 





from a cow at three or four years of age, about two 
months after producing a calf. It is lighter, but more 
watery than the milk of sheep and goats; while, on 
the other hand, it is more thick and heavy than the 
milk of asses and mares, which are next in consist- 
ence to human milk. On account of the acid which 
is generated after digestion, milk coagulates in all 
stomachs; but the caseous or cheesy part is again 
dissolved by the digestive juices, and rendered fit 
for the purposes of nutrition. It is improper to eat 
acid substances with milk, as these would tend to 
prevent the due digestion of it. 

Cream is very nourishing, but on account of its 
fatness is difficult to be digested in weak stomachs. 
Violent exercise after eating it will in a little time 
convert it into butter. 

Butter.—Some writers inveigh against the use of 
butter as universally pernicious, but they might with 
equai reason condemn all vegetable oils, which form 
a considerable part of diet in southern climates, and 
seem to have been beneficially intended by nature 
for that purpose. Butter, like every other oily sub- 
stance, has doubtless a relaxing quality, and if long 
retained in the stomach is liable to become rancid; 
but if eaten in moderation it will not produce those 
effects. It is, however, improper in bilious constitu- 
tions. 

Cheese is likewise reprobated by many as extremely 
unwholesome. It is doubtless not easy of digestion, 
and when eaten in a great quantity may overload the 
stomach; but if taken sparingly its tenacity may be 
dissolved by the digestive juices, and it may yield 
a wholesome, nourishing chyle. Toasted cheese is 
agreeable to most palates, but it is rendered more 
indigestible by that process. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Beef Kidney.—Trim, and cut the kidney into 
slices; season them with salt and pepper, and 
dredge them well with flour; fry them on both sides, 
and when they are done through lift them out, 
empty the pan, and make a gravy for them with a 
small slice of butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, pep- 
per, and salt, and a cup of boiling water; shake 
these around, and give them a minute’s simmer- 
ing; add a little mushroom ketchup, lemon juice, 
vinegar, or any store sauce that will give a good 
flavor. Minced herbs are, to many tastes, an im- 
provement to this dish, to which a small quantity of 
onion shred fine can be added when it is liked. Six 
to nine minutes. 

Beef Olives.-—Cut cold under-done beef in slices 
half an inch thick, and four inches square; cover 
them with crums of bread, a little fat, finely shred 
onion, pepper, and salt. Roll the slices up, and fas- 
ten them with a small skewer: then put them intoa 
stew-pan, with the gravy of the joint and a little 
water, and stew them till tender. Serve with beef 
gravy. 

To Roast Beef Heart.—Wash it well, and clean all 
the blood carefully from the pipes; parboil it ten or 
fifteen minutes in boiling water, drip the water from 
it, put in a stuffing which has been made of bread 
crums, minced suet or butter, sweet marjoram, 
lemon thyme, and parsley, seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg. Put it down to roast while hot, 
baste it well with butter, froth it up, aad serve it 
with melted butter and vinegar; or with gravy in 
the dish, and currant jelly in a sauce tureen. To 
roast, allow twenty minutes to a peund. 

To Roast a Haunch of Venison.—Cut off the 
knuckle, trim the flap, and remove the thick skin 
on the flank; nick the joint at the cramp-bone, 
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with a paste of flour and water, and again with pa- 
per; tie it up well with a stout string laced across 
it; baste it all the time it is roasting. Let it cook 
about four or five hours. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore serving it, remove the paste, throw a handful of 
salt on it, dredge it with flour, and baste with a little 
fresh butter. The gravy should be made as follows: 
Cut two or three pounds of the serag, or the lean of 
a loin of old mutton, brown it on a gridiron, and put 
it into a saucepan with a quart of water; cover it 
closely, and simmer for an hour; then uncover it, 
and stew the gravy toa pint; season only with salt, 
and color brown, and strain. Cold currant jelly 
should be served on aside dish, or boat. Vegetables, 
French beans and potatoes. 

To Make Sage and Onion Sauce.—Chop fine as 
much green sage leaves as will fill a dessertspoon 
after they are chopped, and chop as much onion 
very fine as will fill a tablespoon after it is chopped, 
and let them simmer gently in a butter saucepan, 
with four tablespoonfuls of water, for ten minutes; 
then add half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one ounce of grated bread- 
crums; when these are well mixed, pour to them a 
quarter of a pint of thin melted butter, or as much 
gravy, and let the sauce simmer a few minutes, stir- 
ring it all the time, aad serve it up hot in a sauce 
tureen. 

The Spring, or Fore-loin of Pork.—Cut out the 
bone, and in its place put a stuffing of sage and 
onion, made as directed for roast pork. Skewer it 
in the joint, hang it down to a moderate fire, and al- 
low it about twenty minutes to a pound; but you 
must give a little more or less time, according to its 
thickness, more than to its weight; only do it slowly 
till rather more than half done, and finish it off with 
a brisker fire. Serve it up with potatoes and apple 
sauce. 

Pork and Beans is an economical dish, but it does 
not agree with weak stomachs. Put a quart of 
beans into two quarts of cold water, and let them 
stand all night near the fire. In the morning pour 
off the water, rinse. them well with two or three 
waters poured over them in a colander. Take a 
pound of rather lean pork, salted, score the rind, 
then place the beans just covered with water in the 
kettle, and keep them hot an hour or two; then 
drain off the water, sprinkle a little pepper and a 
teaspoonful of salt over the beans; place them in a 
well-glazed earthen pot, not very wide at the top; 
put the pork down in the beans till the rind only ap- 
pears, fill the pot with water till it just reaches the 
top of the beans; put it in a brisk oven, and bake 
three or four hours. Stewed beans and pork are 
prepared the same way, only they are kept over the 
fire three or four hours instead of in the oven. 





VEGETABLES. 

To Brown Potatoes.— While the meat is roasting, 
and an hour before it is served, boil the potatoes and 
take off the skins; flour them well, and put them 
under the meat, taking care to dry them before they 
are sent to table. The kidney potatoes are best 
d in this way. The flouring is very essential. 

Turnips Stewed in Butter (Good).—This is an ex- 
eellent way of dressing the vegetable when it is mild 
and finely grained, but its flavor otherwise is too 
strong to be agreeable. After they have been 
washed, wiped quite dry, and pared, slice the tur- 
nips nearly half an inch thick, and divide them into 
dice. Just dissolve an ounce of butter for each half 
pound of the turnips, put them in as flat as they can 





‘pit it, rub it over with butter, sprinkle well with | be, and stew them very gently indeed, from three- 


salt, cover it with a sheet of very thin paper, then | 


quarters of an hour toa full hour. Add a seasoning 
of salt and white pepper when they are half done. 
When thus prepared, they may be dished over fried 
or nicely broiled mutton cutlets, or served by them- 
selves. 

Stewed Beet.—Bake or boil it tolerably tender, and 
let it remain until it is cold, then pare and cut it into 
slices; heat and stew it for a short time in some good 
pale veal gravy (or in strong veal broth for ordinary 
occasions), thicken this with a teaspoonful of arrow- 
root, and half a cupful or more of good cream, and 
stir in, as it is taken from the fire, from a teaspoon- 
ful to a tablespoonful of vinegar. The beet may be 
served likewise in thick white sauce, to which, just 
before it is dished, mild eschalots may be added. 

String Beans (an Excellent Receipt).—Prepare as 
many young and freshly-gathered beans as will serve 
for a large dish, boil them tender, and drain the 
water well from them. Melt a couple of ounces of 
fresh butter, in a clean saucepan, and stir smoothly 
to it a small desssertspoonful of flour; keep these 
well shaken and gently simmered until they are 
lightly browned, add salt and pepper, and pour to 
them by degrees a small cupful of good veal gravy 
(or, in lieu of this, of sweet, rich cream), toss the 
beans in the sauce until they are as hut as possible; 
stir quickly in, as they are taken from the fire, the 
beaten yelks of two fresh eggs, and a little lemon 
juice, and serve them without delay. The eggs and 
lemon are sometimes omitted, and a tablespoonful 
of minced parsley is added to the butter and flour; 
but this, we think, is scarcely an improvement. 

A very fine way to Dress Egg-Plant.—Take as 
many egg-plants as the size of your family requires; 
pare, quarter, and boil them, till soft enough to 
mash like turnips. Mash them, add a little bread 
crum soaked in milk, butter, chopped parsley, an 
onion boiled and mashed, some butter, pepper, and 
salt. Mix these well together, and pour it into a 
baking-dish; cover the top with grated bread, and 
bake it for half an hour. 

Another Way.—Split the egg-plant in half; parboil 
it until soft enough to scrape out the inside, leaving 
the shell whole. Take an onion cut up, pepper, salt, 
parsiey, and one egg. Sprinkle in a little flour; stew 
all together with a lump of butter in a saucepan un- 
til thoroughly cooked. Then put them in the shells, 
sprinkle them with crums of bread, and bake them 
till brown. 

Boiled Artichokes.—Cut the stalk even, trim off 
a few of the outside leaves and the points of the oth- 
ers. If young, half an hour will boil them. Serve 
them with melted butter in as many small cups as 
there are artichokes, to help with each. 

Or; Cut the artichokes in quarters, remove the 
choke, trim the pieces neatly, boil them quickly in 
salt water, dish them, laying the leaves outwards, 
and pour melted butter or white sauce over the 
bottoms. 

Stewed Artichokes.—Strip off the leaves, remove 
the choke, and soak them in warm water for two or 
three hours, changing the water every hour; then 
put them into a stew-pan with a piece of butter 
rolled in Cayenne pepper and flour; a teacupful of 
gravy, and a spoonful or two of ketchup or other 
sauce; add a spoonful of vinegar, or one of lemon- 
juice, before serving ; let all stew till the artichokes 
are quite tender, and if necessary thicken the sauce 
with a little more butter. 

To Boil Cabbage and Greens.—A full-grown cab- 
bage, quartered, will require an hour’s boiling: a 
young one, half that time. Greens will require 
about tweuty minutes quick boiling. In beth cases, 
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salt should be put into the water. Savoys should be 
boiled whole, and quartered before serving. It has 
been recommended to boil cabbages in two waters; 
that is, when they are half done to pour off the 
water, and add fresh boiling water. Be careful to 
press the greens as dry as possible. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Luncheon Cake.—Half pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, half ounce of caraway seeds, quarter pound 
of currants, six ounces of moist sugar, one ounce of 
candied peel, three eggs, half pint of milk, one small 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Rub the butter 
into the flour until it is quite fine; add the caraway 
seeds, currants (which should be nicely washed, 
picked, and dried), sugar, and candied peel cut into 
thin slices; mix these well together, and moisten 
with the eggs, which should be well whisked. Boil 
the milk, and add to it, whilst boiling, the carbonate 
of soda, which must be well stirred into it, and, with 
the milk, mix the other ingredients. Butter a tin, 
pour the cake into it, and bake it in a moderate oven 
from one to one and a half hour. 

Apple Cheesecakes.—Half a pound of apple pulp, 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, quarter of a pound 
of butter, four eggs, the rind and juice of one lemon. 
Pare, core, and bvil sufficient apples to make half a 
pound when cooked; add to these the sugar, the 
butter, which should be melted, the eggs, leaving 
out two of the whites, and the grated rind and juice 
of one lemon; stir the mixture well; line some patty- 
pans with puff-paste; put in the mixture, and bake 
about twenty minutes. 

Plain Buns.—One pound of flour, six ounces of 
good butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one egg, 
nearly a quarter of a pint of milk, two small tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, a few drops of essence 
of lemon. Warm the butter, without oiling it; beat 
it with a wooden spoon; stir the flour in gradually 
with the sugar, and mix these ingredients well to- 
gether. Make the milk lukewarm, beat up with it 
the yelk of the egg and the essence of lemon, and 
stir these to the flour, ete. Add the baking-powder, 
beat the dough well for about ten minutes, divide it 
into twenty-four pieces, put them into buttered tins 
or cups, and bake in a brisk oven from twenty to 
thirty minutes. 

Chocolate Cream.—Three ounces of grated choco- 
late, quarter of a pound of sugar, one and a half pint 
of cream, one and a half ounce of clarified isinglass, 
the yelks of six eggs. Beat the yelks of the eggs 
well, put them into a basin with the grated choco- 
late, the sugar, and one pint of the cream; stir these 
ingredients well together, pour them into a jug, and 
set this jugin a saucepan of boiling water; stir it 
one way until the mixture thickens, but do not allow 
it to boil, or it will curdle. Strain the cream through 
a sieve intoa basin; stir in the isinglass and the other 
half pint of cream, which should be well whipped ; 
mix all well together, and pour it into a mould which 
has been previously oiled with the purest salad-oil, 
and, if at hand, set it in ice until wanted for table. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Five moderate-sized ap- 
ples, two tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, three 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk, 
a little grated nutmeg. Mix the flour to a smooth 
batter with the milk, add the eggs, which should be 
well whisked, and put the latter into a well-buttered 
pie-dish. Wipe the apples clean, but do not pare 
them; cut them in halves, and take out the cores; 
lay them in the batter, rnd uppermost; shake the 
suet on the top, over which also grate a little nut- 
meg; bake in a moderate oven for an hour, and 
cover, when served, with sifted loaf-sugar. This 








pudding is also very good with the apples pared, 
sliced, and mixed with the butter. 

Baked Batter Pudding.—One and a half pint of 
milk, four tablespoonfuls of flour, two ounces of but- 
ter, four eggs, a little salt. Mix the flour with a 
smali quantity of cold milk; make the remainder 
hot, and pour it on to the flour, keeping the mixture 
well stirred ; add the butter, eggs, and salt; beat the 
whole well, and put the pudding into a buttered pie- 
dish; bake for three-quarters of an hour, and serve 
with sweet sauce, wine sauce, or stewed fruit. Baked 
in small cups, very pretty little puddings may be 
made; they should be eaten with the same accom- 
paniments as above. 

German Puffs.—Two ounces of flour, two eggs, 
half pint of new milk, two ounces of melted butter, 
little salt and nutmeg. Let the two eggs be well 
beaten, then mix all the ingredients well together, 
and heat them up just before they are put into littJe 
cups half full for baking. Bake for a quarter of an 
hour in a hot oven till the puffs are of a nice brown; 
turn out on a flat dish, rub a little butter over each 
puff, and dust on it powdered sugar. 

Crisp Biscuits.—One pound of flour, the yelk of 
one egg, milk. Mix the flour and the yelk of the egg 
with sufficient milk to make the whole into a very 
stiff paste; beat it well, and knead it until it is per- 
fectly smooth. Roll the paste out very thin; witha 
round cutter shape it into small biscuits, and bake 
them a nice brown in a slow oven from twelve to 
eighteen minutes. 


TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS. 

Grease Spots from cotton or woollen materials of 
fast colors, absorbent pastes, purified bullock’s 
blood, and even common soap, are used, applied to 
the spot when dry. When the colors are not fast, 
use fuller’s-earth or pulverized potter’s-clay, laid in 
a layer over the spot, and press it with a very hot 
iron. 

For Silks, Moires, and Plain or Brocaded Satins, 
begin by pouring over the spot two drops of rectified 
spirits of wine ; cover it over with a linen cloth, and 
press it with a hot iron, changing the linen instantly. 
The spot will look éarnished, for a portion of the 
grease still remains; this will be removed entirely 
by a little sulphuric ether dropped on the spot, and 
avery little rubbing. If neatly done, no perceptible 
mark or circle will remain; nor will the lustre of 
the richest silk be changed, the union of the two 
liquids operating with no injurious effects from rub- 
bing. Eau de Cologne will also remove grease from 
cloth and silk. 

Fruit Spots are removed from white and fast-col- 
ored cottons by the use of chloride of soda. Com- 
mence by cold-soaping the article, then touch the 
spot with a hair-pencil or feather dipped in the chlo- 
ride, dipping it immediately into cold water, to pre- 
vent the texture of the article being injured. 

Ink Spots are removed by applying salts of lemon, 
a few drops of hot water being poured on imme- 
diately afterwards. By the same process, iron-mould 
in linen or calico may be removed, dipping imme- 
diately in cold water to prevent injury to the fabric. 

Waz dropped on a shawl, table cover, oryeloth 
dress, is easily discharged by applying spirts of 
wine. 

Syrups or Preserved Fruits, by washing in luke- 
warm water with a dry cloth, and pressing the spot 
between two folds of clean linen. 

Essence of Lemon will remove grease, but will 
make a spot itself in a few days, unless the essence 
is pure. 
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A LETTER OF DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


IN a new edition of Boswell’s “‘ Life of Johnson,” 
which has lately appeared in England, a letter of the 
learned doctor, not before published, is given to the 
world. It is written in his characteristic style, and is 
made interesting by the circumstances under which 
it was composed. The time was in April, 1776, a 
few months before American independence was de- 
clared. The doctor had put forth his celebrated 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Taxation no Tyranny,” in which 
he had essayed to justify, with his ponderous logic, 
the course pursued by the British Government in 
dealing with the colonies. The praises which he re- 
ceived from his Tory friends seem to have awakened 
in his mind some unaccustomed social aspirations. 
The vast palatial pile of Hampton Court, which was 
presented by its magnificent builder, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, as a propitiatory gift; to his royal master, Henry 
VIII., was in Johnson’s time, as it still is, used as a 
sort of asylum for impoverished scions of the aristoc- 
racy, who are allowed the privilege of free lodgings 
in its stately apartments. Into this select presence 
of decayed courtiers and dowagers the mighty Ursa 
Major of literature thought of making his way. The 
letter which he addressed to the nobleman in charge 
is a model for a begging epistle, in its dignified hu- 
mility and modest self-assertion. Thereplyis no less 
admirable. Who “ Lord C.” was does not appear. He 
could not have been Lord Chesterfield, but was evi- 
dently a worthy disciple of his school. Chinese cour- 
tesy itself could hardly go further than to convert a 
humble petition into a “command” which ought if 
possible to be obeyed. This is the doctor's letter :— 


‘*My LorD: Being wholly unknown to your Lord- 
ship, I have only this apology to make for presumin 
to trouble you with a lr a stranger’s peti- 
tion, if it cannot be easily granted, can be easily re- 
fused. Some of the apartments are now vacant in 
which Iam encouraged to hope that by application to 
your Lordship I may obtain aresidence. Sucha grant 
would be considered by me asa 
hope, to a man who has had the honour of vindicat- 
ing His Majesty’s Government, a retreat in one of 
his houses may be not op omy | or unworthily al- 
lowed. I therefore request that your Lordship wilil 
be pleased to grant such roomsin Hampton Court as 
shall seem proper to, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient and most humble servant, 


. JO 
“ Bolt-court, Fleet-street, April 11, 1776.” 


The answer is notable for its brevity, its civility, 
and the ingenious manner in which it cuts off all 
hope :— 

“Lord C. presents his compliments to Mr. Johnson, 


and is sorry he cannot obey his commands, having 
alreafy on his hands many engagements unsatis- 
ed.” 


HNSON. 


The refusal was doubtless fortunate for the doctor, 
who was certainly happier among his literary friends 
and admirers in the city than he would have been 
in the uncongenial and unsympathizing society of 
Hampton Court. But on reading his letter, and con- 
sidering its date, one cannot help reflecting what 
would have been the sensations of the illustrious 
pamphleteer if a vision had shown him the conse- 
quences of those arbitrary acts which he had defend- 
ed—if, for example, he could aave foreseen that the 
colonies, believing taxation without representation 





reat favour, and I | 





to be tyranny, would revolt, would gain their inde- 
pendence, and in less than a century would become 
a powerful nation, maintaining and diffusing every- 
where those republican principles which he held in 
such abhorrence. We may feel sure that such a 
startling vision would at least have elicited from the 
great maxim-maker some weighty apophthegms on 
the vanity of human expectations. 





TEA AND COFFEE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

It is curious to think how comparatively recent 
are our most familiar drinks. Hardly one of them 
was known in Shakspeare’s time; sack and sherbet 
are mentioned by the great poet, and “a pot of the 
smallest aie; but these, with that universal beve- 
rage with which Nature supplies us in every brook 
and spring, are almost the only names that sound 
familiar to modern ears. Within fifty years after 
Shakspeare’s death, however, the increase of East- 
ern commerce, and the opening of the New World, 
had led to the introduction of some “novelties” 
which have held their ground ever since. Every one 
knows the history of the first bringing in of tobacco; 
but that of some much healthier stimulants is almost 
unknown to the general public; probably because 
no great man like Sir Walter Raleigh was found to 
stand as sponsor for them, but they made their way 
quietly and unobtrusively into Western Europe. 
Perhaps some particulars of their introduction, from 
Mr. Sampson's amusing “ History of Advertising,’’* 
will be found interesting. 

The Mercurius Politicus (which is said to contain 
the first advertisement in England, under date of 
1652) contained the following announcement in the 
issue of September 30, 1658:— 

“That excellent, and by all Physicians approved, 
China drink, called by the Chineans Teha, by other 
nations Tuy alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head 
Cophee-House in Sweeting’s Rents, by the Royal Ex- 
change, London.” 

This was not the first acquaintance of Englishmen 
with the Chinese leaf, as teais said to have been sold 
in England as early as 1635, at the exorbitant price 
of from £6 to £10 per pound. Thomas Garway, a to- 
bacconist and coffee-house keeper in Exchange Alley, 
was the first who sold and retailed tea, reeommend- 
ing it as a panacea for all disorders flesh, is heir to. 
This is from his old shop-bill:— 


“Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for £6 
and sometimes £10 the pound weight, and in respect 
to its former scarceness and dearness it hath been 
only used as a regalia in high treatments and enter- 
tainments, and presents made thereof to princes and 
grandees till the year 1657. The said Garway did 
purchase a quantity thereof, and first sold the said 
tea in leaf or drink, made according to the direec- 
tions of the most knowing merchants into those 
Eastern countries. On the knowledge of the said 
Garway’s continued care and industry in obtaining 
the best tea, and making drink thereof, very many 
noblemen, physicians, merchants, ete., have ever 
since sent tohim for the said leaf, and daily resort to 
his house to drink the drink thereof. He sells tea 
from 16s. to 50s. a pound.” 


The opposition beverage, coffee, had been known 
in this country some years before, a Turkey mer- 


* London: Chatto & Windus. 1874. 
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chant of London, of the name of Edwards, having 
brought the first bag of coffee to London; and his 
Greek servant, Pasqua Rosee, was the first to open 
a coffee-house in London. This was in 1652, in the 
time of the Protectorate. One Jacobs, a Jew, had 
opened a similar establishment in Oxford a year or 
two.earlier. Pasqua Rosee’s coffee-house was in St. 
Michael's Alley, Cornhill. One of his original hand- 
bills is preserved in the British Museum, and is a 
curious record of a remarkable social innovation. 
Some extracts from it will be interesting :— 


“The Vertue of the Coffee Drink, first made and 
publicly sold in England by Pasqua Rosee. 

The grain or berry called coffee groweth upon little 
trees only in the deserts of Arabia. It is brought 
from thence and drunk generally throughout all the 
Grand Seignour’s dominions. It is a simple, inno- 
cent thing, composed into a drink, by being dried in 
an oven and ground to powder, and boiled up with 
spring water, and about half a pint of it to be drunk 
fasting an hour before, and not none an hour after, 
and to be taken as hot as can possibly be endured; 
the which will never fetch the skin of the mouth, or 
raise any blisters by reason of that heat. 

It much quickens the apres and makes the heart 
lightsome; it is good against sore eyes, and the bet- 
ter if you hold your head over it and take in the 
steam that way. It will prevent drowsiness and 
make one fit for business, if one have occasion to 
watch, and therefore you are not to drink of it after 
supper, unless you intend to be watchful, for it will 
hinder sleep for three or four hours.” 

We cannot indorse the assertion that boiling coffee 
will raise no blister on the mouth; but in other re- 
spects Pasqua Rosee’s commendations are well de- 
served. The subject of stimulation is too large a 
topic to be mentioned at the close of a paper; but 
there are hundreds of thousands to whom “the cup 
that cheers but not inebriates’ has been a real con- 
solation and support; and some of them may be in- 
terested to know that their privileges are only two 
centuries old. 


CARPETS AND CIVILIZATION. 

It has been lately stated, on what must be deemed 
excellent authority, that while there are more carpets 
used in Great Britain than in all the rest of Europe, 
there are, on the other hand, more used inthe United 
States than in the whole of Europe, including Great 
Britain. The authority for this interesting piece of 
statistics is Mr. John Crossley, M. P., of the English 
manufacturing city of Halifax, who visited our coun- 
try last year. Mr. Crossley, who is a gentleman of 
distinguished talent and liberality, is the head of the 
greatest carpet-making establishment in the world, 
and ought to know the facts relating to the business 
correctly. His statement leads us to reflect, with 
natural self-satisfaction, on the intimate connection 
between carpets and social refinement. Plenty of 
carpets indicates plenty of good and elegant furni- 
ture. It indicates comfortable homes, and that every 
home is a woman’s kingdom, in which the men are 
happy and docile subjects, as they ought to be. The 
sternest combatant, who comes home at night from 
the battle of life in the market, the field, the factory, 
or the law-courts, as soon as his feet press the sub- 
duing web of Brussels, tapestry, ingrain, drugget, or 
even the thrifty and cosey “rag,” subsides into a 
peaceful carpet-knight, puts off his armor, and yields 
himself up a willing thrall to the soft humanities of 
the tea-table and the evening party. And thus gradu- 
ally comes a mighty change over the whole state of 
our society, as compared with that which prevailed 
a hundred years ago, in the rude days of bare, or 
sanded, or rush-strewn floors—the days of stocks 
and whipping-posts, of duels, of the frequent gal- 
lows, and of other remnants of barbarism, whieh are 
now past or passing away. 





Mr. Crossley also mentioned the significant fact 
that the greater portion of the immense quantity of 
carpeting used in the United States is of lower price 
than that used in Europe. In the old world, carpets 
are the luxuries of tue few. On this side of the At- 
lantic, they are the comforts of the many, and are 
almost ranked among the necessaries of life. Where 
only the rich buy carpets a different style will pre- 
vail from that which will be required where not only 
every house, but frequently every room in the house, 
from parlor to kitchen, has its floor thus comfortably 
clad. We should feel grateful to our good-natured 
visitor, who has thus, by a few striking facts, pre- 
sented our country to the view of the civilized world 
in its best aspect, as a scene of republican refine- 
ment. 





LADY STUDENTS IN Paris.—It is stated by the Lon- 
don Medical Record that Miss Alice Vickery, ‘‘the 
first and only registered lady pharmaceutist in Eng- 
land,” has just passed honorably, in company with 
Mrs. Algernon Kingsford, the first year’s examina- 
tion of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Paris. 





WomEN oF Bustness.—Here are two paragraphs 
which we find in recent journals, and which may 
furnish examples and encouragement to women who 
find themselves in like perplexities to those which 
were in their cases so bravely encountered and over- 
come :— 


“Sarah Pierce, of Springfield, was taught by her 
father, who was a shoemaker, to make women’s and 
children’s slippers. Six years ago she married and 
went to Kansas with her husband, who had consid- 
erable property there. The man became dissipated, 
lost all his property, and was finally sent to an asy- 
lum incurably insane. And now comes the moral. 
The woman, having a good trade, went to work at 
it, and for a year past has supported herself and 
two children, and saved money enough to pay a 
quarter of the value of a comfortable house that she 
purchased on credit.” 

“Some two years ago, Mrs. Benedict, of Antioch, 
Cal., took out papers as sole trader, gained the con 
sent of her husband to allow her complete manage- 
ment of the farm, and transact all the business of 
the place, and at a time when the farm was mort- 

ged for several hundred dollars, and farming im- 
plements out of repair. Now, by shrewd manage- 
ment, she has paid off the mortgage, purchased a 
new cultivator, ploughs, and other implements, 
treated herself to a peri any machine, repaired the 
buildings, and will shortly loan money.” 





A JAPANESE LADY ARTIST.—Many of the exquisite 
Japanese pictures are the work of women. Their 
method of painting is thus described in a recent pub- 
lication, by Baron Hubner, “A Ramble Round the 
World” :— 


“Sawa then led us into a room, which opened into 
the garden. On_a low table were spread out, with 
the taste and refinement so universal amongst the 
Japanese, some large sheets of paper, mixed with 
colors ready for use, paint brushes, Indian ink, and 
a cup of water. A young lady, the wife of one of 
Sawa’s samurais, instantly sets to work. She takes 
a sheet of paper, and fixes it by means of a great 
block of roek-crystal. With a sure and skilful hand 
she begins to trace the buds, flowers, and leaves of 
a plant. Then she unites these scattered parts by 
the stem and the branches, leaning more or less 
heavily on her brush: and thus, ene the colors at 
the end with more or less water, which is ingeniously 
contained in the upper part, she manages, in one 
single touch, to put three or four shades on the pa- 

r. She draws and paints at one and the same 
time with wonderful accuracy and beauty. To this 
we must add her extraordinary rapidity of execu- 
tion. In ten, five, no—three minutes, the sketch is 
done; and certainly it is worthy of a place in a 
screen in the most elegant boudoir. Doubtless this 
proceeding is partly mechanical. The artist has 
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learned a certain number of subjects by heart, 
which, by dint of practice, she reproduces with ad- 
mirable correctness.” 





THE TEN Dwarrs.—The following neatly told 
story, “ with a moral,”’ is contributed to a Paris al- 
manac by the well-known French writer Laboulaye, 
the author of a work on fairy tales:— 


“A lazy girl, who liked to live in comfort and do 
nothing, asked her fairy godmother to give her a 
good genius to do everything for her. On the in- 
stant the fairy called ten dwarfs, who dressed and 
washed the little girl, and combed her hair, and fed 
her, and so on. All was done so nicely that she was 
happy, except for the thought that they would go 
away. ‘To prevent that,’ said the godmother, ‘I 
will place them pecuanentty in your ten pretty little 
fingers.’ And they are there yet.” 





THE RicuT PERSUASION. — In terrible agony, a sol- 
dier lay dyipginthe hospital. A visitor asked him:— 


“What church are you of?” 

“Of the church of Christ,” he replied. 

“IT mean of what persuasion are you?” then in- 
quired the visitor. 

“Persuasion!” said the dying man, as his eyes 
looked heavenward, beaming with love to the Sa- 
viour, “Iam persuaded that neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities nor powers, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor height nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shal! be able to separate me 
from the love of God which isin Christ Jesus.” 





SONGS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
THE PRESENT. 


For us there’s no time like the present, 
The past is too dreamy and old; 

Hope’s light on the future, though pleasant, 
Like moonshine, is changing and cold. 


The present is ours by life's charter 
Of faith in the true and the good; 
This bird in the hand who would barter 
For ten flying wild in the wood? 


Each day comes to us a new treasure, 
Sent down by “‘Our Father” above; 
And while we rejoice in the pleasure, 
Our hearts must improve it by love. 


But present grows past while we're singing; 
The future, like water, rolls on; 

As a bell that is broken by ringing, 
Earth life will be broken and gone. 


Oh, joy for God's heaven above us! 
Its glory death never can dim; 

And Christ, who came hither to love us, 
TAKES ALL TO HIS HOME WHO LOVE HIM. 


THE GIFTS OF SPRING. 


Spring! ’tis the spell of gladness— 
We breathe that Eden word, 
And in the youthful bosom 
What pleasant thoughts are stirred! 
Sweet thoughts of gushing fountains, 
Bright skies and blossomed trees, 
And soft green grass and violets, 
And wild bird’s melodies. 


These visions warm the fancy, 
And wake the lyre of mirth; 

But Spring hath gifts more precious 
To bless the waiting earth. 

There’s health upon her breezes, 
The glow of life they bear; 

And look upon the blossomed trees, 
You'll find Aope’s treasure there. 


Oh, tell us not of glory, 
And tell us not of wealth, 

age is the fame of fresh young hearts, 

heir precious riches, health ! 

We'll search the Book of Nature, 
And learn where these are found, 

While Spring her gifts of buds apd flowers 
Is scattering all around. 


: 





THE BAD POLICY OF BAD WORK. 


MANUFACTURERS Who may be tempted to “scamp 
their work” (as the expressive phrase is), for the 
sake of a temporary advantage in profits, will do 
well to take warning by the remarkable case re- 
corded in a consular report on foreign industry, 
lately rendered to the British Government :— 


“As a rule,” the report states, “‘Swiss workmen 
are competent in their several trades, and take an 
interest in their work; for, thanks to their superior 
education, they fully appreciate the pecuniary ad- 
vantage to their masters, and indirectly to them- 
selves, of adhering strictly to this course. A striking 
instance of the impolicy of acting otherwise has 
lately happened at St. Imier, in the Berness Jura, 
and produced a deep impression. In this district, 
for some years past, a great falling off in the quality 
of the watches manufactured has taken place, owing 
to the inhabitants finding it much more profitable to 
increase the production at the cost of the workman- 
ship than to abide by the old rules of the trade. 
They prospered beyond all expectation for a consid- 
erable time, but finally their watches got such a bad 
name that they became unsaleable, and the result is 
a general bankruptcy of nearly all the watch manu- 
facturers of this particular district.” 


The moral of this story addresses itself to all 
classes of workers and producers. The farmers of 
any section may easily bring their district into es- 
teem or disrepute for its agricultural products—its 
wool, butter, and fruit, for example—by the greater 
or less care and conscientiousness with which they 
prepare these articles for the market. The true rule 
for all such work is contained in the famous laconic 
injunction in which Lord Strafford expressed his 
policy-—the one word “ Thorough’’—an evil policy for 
a despotic statesman, but the best motto for good 
and true workers. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


WoMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE has a new edifice 
nearly completed. The people of Philadelphia may 
well be proud of such an institution as this popular 
and prosperous college, which will soon be suitably 
established in its new location at North College Ave- 
nue and 20th Street. 


“The college is now under roof, the interior is 
plastered, and receiving the finishing touches, and 
the superintendent expects that the building will be 
turned over to the college authorities by the 20th of 
next month, The material usedis red brick, relieved 
with occasional courses of white brick, the doors 
and windows being trimmed with Ohio stone, and 
the basement being of Falls of Schuylkill granite. 
The building is three stories high, and measures 112 
in front by 60 in depth. The windows of the first 
— are square, those of the second and third 
stories arched, and there are dormer windows in 
the roof, which is covered with slate. A baleony, 
constructed of Ohio stone, projects over the second 
story front, just over the main entrance, and a 
cupola surmounts the roof above.”’ 





Mr. THoMAS HOLLOWAY's Grrrs.—The London 
Times says of this gentleman’s plans that 
“plans are also being prepared for a Ladies’ Univer- 
sity, to be erected on the Mount Lee estate, near 
Febam, which Mr. Holloway has recently purchased. 
It is expected that the cost will be upwards of £200,000, 
and it is intended that the education shall be of the 
highest class. The University is not to be endowed.” 

English philanthropists seem now intent of sur- 
passing American liberality in the education of 
women. We hope they will soon have medical col- 
leges for Englishwomen. Our countrymen will be 
aroused by the competition, and our Doctresses will 
hold an advantage in their branches of the medical 
profession. They have no right to the title of Doc- 
tor; but the feminine address would secure them 
the love and confidence of those who now dispute 
their right to enter the profession. 
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Henlth Department. 


NEURALGIA, 


NEURALGIA—literally, pain in a nerve—is also 
known as “rheumatism of the nerve,” or “tic dou- 
loureux.”’ It is perhaps one of the most painful affec- 
tions to which the human body is liable. In most 
instances the pain is the only smyptom; in some it 
is accompanied with marked constitutional or local 
ailment. The exact nature of neuralgia is obscure; 
probably, the one effect, pain in the nerve, may arise 
from various causes; it is certain that some of the 
most intractable cases have been connected with 
diseased growth of bone in different parts of the 
head or face, especially about the canais through 
which the nerves pass; other severe cases have been 
found to depend upon irritation, excited by foreign 
bodies acting upon some of the nerve branches; de- 
cayed teeth are not unfrequently connected with the 
disease. The most general seat of neuralgic pain is 
in the head or face; but the fingers, the chest, the 
amliomen, etc., may any of them constitute its site. 
When the great nerve of the leg is affected with neu- 
ralgia, the disorder is known as sciatica, 

The pain of neuralgia is described as “ plunging,” 
darting pain of the most intense and agonizing kind ; 
but except in long continued cases, there is no ex- 
ternal mark—no redness, swelling, or heat, to indi- 
cate the disorder to others. After a severe attack 
of neuralgia, the skin is often left tender, and when 
the pain has recurred frequently, exquisitely tender 
swelling of the part has been known to come on. 
The access of the pain is usually sudden, its remis- 
sion equally so, and it is generally periodical in its 
attacks; it is suspended during sleep. The sudden- 
ness of the pain, its character—often compared to 
severe toothache—the absence of inflammatory symp- 
toms, and its periodical returns, sufficiently mark the 
disease. 

The exciting causes of neuralgia are, especially, 
damp and cold, or damp alone, if combined with 
malaria, such as causes ague ; exposure to currrents 
of cold air, especially if the individual is heated, fre- 
quently originates the disease; in this way, railway 
travelling has proved a fertile source of neuralgic 
affection. Debility of constitution renders the indi- 
vidual much more susceptible to those and other ex- 
citing causes ; it has often, too, been traced to anxiety 
of mind. Some sudden attacks of neuralgic pain in 
various parts of the body have been traced to tem- 
porary stomach disordefs, such as superabundant 
acid, and have disappeared as soon as the cause has 
been rectified. 

The severe pain which attends neuralgia, quickly 
drives the sufferer to seek medical advice; and with- 
out doubt, the safest plan is to have the exciting cause 
of the affection detected if possible, and as soon as 
possible obviated, before the disease has become 
fixed. If the person is resident in a climate or situa- 
tion likely to excite it, some change shoulé, if possi- 
ble, be made; this will probably be most beneficial 
if the removal be to a dry, warm air; but should dis- 
ease have commenced in a cold, dry district, change 
to a moist, humid, but warm one, will probably offer 
most advantage. If disorder of the digestion exists, 
it must of course be rectified—after that, if the dis- 
ease still continues, quinine, given in one or two 
grain doses, every six or eight hours, will most pro- 
bably be of service. Carbonate of iron, in from half- 
drachm to drachm doses, is a most useful remedy, 
especially in weak constitutions ; but these are consti- 





tutional curative measures which will be most safely | 





trusted to medical hands. Blisters behind the ears, 
or at the back of the neck, are often valuable aids 
in the treatment of facial neuralgia. The late Sir 
Charles Bell is said to have found the following most 
successful in some cases of obstinate neuralgia, pro- 
bably caused by disorder of the alimentary canal. 
One to two drops of croton-oil is mixed with one 
drachm of compound colocynth pill, and of this one- 
twelfth, or five grains, is given at bed-time, along 
with ten grains of compound galbanum pill. The 
remedy is more suited to persons of strong habit of 
body, than to the weakly. 

During the paroxysms of agonizing pain, anything 
which will, or is likely, to relieve, should be tried, 
even in the absence of a medical man. A sponge or 
piece of flannel, dipped in boiling water, and applied 
as hot asit can be borne over the site of the pain, 
will often allay its severity, or remove it altogether. 
Opium internally may be given in severe cases, or 
rubbed on the part. ‘Chloroform applied over the 
affected part, by means of a piece of lint soaked in 
it, is a very successful application, and should be 
tried if it can be procured. Leeches are sometimes 
of use. 

Earache is a form of neuralgia distine uished from 
inflammatory earache ending in abscess, by the neu- 
ralgic characters already described. It is of course 
treated as neuralgia, 








Fiterarp Astices. 


From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
By Peréy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., author of the 
“Life of Garrick,” ‘The Kembles,” ete. <A lively, 
piquant, and altogether striking book, in which the 
reader will find that there is nothing more romantic 
than reality, just as there is nothing in fiction so 
strange as truth. The narratives introduced are 
such as will best illustrate special types of life or 
character; as that of the proud and luckless player, 
in the sketch of Mossop; of the gay and frivolous 
stage-beauty, in Mrs. Bellamy, of the weary strug- 
gles of the young dramatist, in the pathetic story of 
Gerald Griffin; and of the tragic and melodramatic 
sides of theatrical life in the sad fate of Miss Ray, 
and the romantic career of Miss Smithson. Most of 
these narratives relate to events occurring from 
thirty to one hundred and fifty years ago, and pre- 
sent striking and life-like pictures of society in the 
periods to which they refer. Related, for the most 
part, in the very words of those who figured most 
prominently in them, there is about them an air of 
simplicity and naiveté, and of almost humorous gar- 
rulity of confidence, which, with their queer and 
quaint turns of expression, renders them peculiarly 
entertaining. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

HOW HE WON HER. A Sequel to “Fair Play.” 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. By Miss 
Eliza A, Dupuy. 

The first of these volumes is a new edition of an 
already well-known and admired production of its 
uncommonly fertile author. ‘‘The Clandestine Mar- 
riage” is, we believe, the most recent of Miss Du- 
puy’s very pleasing, and, to some readers, very fas- 
cinating novels. It will bear favorable comparison 
with any of her preceding works of fiction. 

THE MOHIQGANS OF PARIS. A Novel. By Alex- 
andre Dumas. 
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THE HORRORS OF PARIS. A Sequel to “ The 





Mohicans of Paris.” By Alexandre Dumas. 

The admirers of Dumas will find these remarkably 
cheap editions of two of their favorite’s characteris- 
tic productions. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. One of Peter- 
sons’ “Cheap Edition for the Million,” of Sir Walter 
Scott’s immortal novels. 

From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. January, 1875. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M.D., assisted by L Minis Hays, M.D. No, 137. 
Published quarterly. 

From HarPerR & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVING- 
STONE, IN CENTRAL AFRICA. From Eighteen 
Hundred and Sixty-Five to his Death. Continued 
by a Narrative of his last Moments and Sufferings, 
obtained from his faithful Servants, Chuma and 
Susi. By Horace Wailer, F.B.G.S. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations. The raere recording of the 
title of this volume, would seem to be all that is ne- 
cessary to insure to it a wide and eager welcome. 
The hundreds of thousands who for years past have 
followed with untiring interest the wonderful career 
of the great African explorer, will read with dimmed 
eyes this final record of all that is known of the last 
days of David Livingstone, who, while we are filled 
with astonishment at the vast amount of work he 
accomplished as a discoverer, must, at the same 
time, excite in our hearts the warmest feelings of 
esteem and love, as one who devoted his best ener- 
gies, and finally sacrificed life itself to the well-being 
of his fellow creatures. It is needless, perhaps, to 
say, that the typographical execution of the book is 
excellent. 

HAGARENE. A Novel. By George A. Lawrence, 
author of “Guy Livingstone,” etc. etc. 

OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. A Novel. - By 
Mary Cecil Hay, author of “ Victor and Vanquished,” 
etc. ete. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON. A 
Novel. By B. L. Farjeon, author oi “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” etc. etc. 

These are three very readable novels, by authors 
already favorably known to the lovers of fiction. 
They are stories of English life, and form Nos. 429, 
430, and 431 of Harpers’ “ Library of Select Novels.” 

AFTER DARK, and Other Stories. By Wilkie 
Collins. With Illustrations. A new edition, in hand- 
some style, of well-known stories. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
This neatly printed little volume forms the third, we 
believe, of the Bazar Series of books, on topics con- 
nected with the duties and proprieties of home and 
social life. The subjects of the present book are 
marriage, establishment, servants, housekeeping, 
children, home-life, and company. A complete in- 
dex gives to this vclume a special value. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens. 
With forty-one Illustrations. The edition of Dickens’ 





works to which this volume belongs, is undoubtedly | 


the handsdmest and most attractive that has as yet 
been published, in this country at least, of the pro- 
ductions of the great novelist. 

THE VATICAN DECREES IN THEIR BEAR- 
ING ON CIVIL ALLEGIANCE; A Political Expos- 
tulation. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
To which are added A History of the Vatican Coun- 
cil; together with the Latin and English text of the 
Papal Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees, By the 


| 
| 


“ History of the Creeds of Christendom.” Mr. Glad- 
stone has attracted the attention of the religious 
world by his able attack upon the action of the re- 
cent Vatican Council. This volume furnishes an 
opportunity for all interested to learn just what this 
action was, how and why taken, and upon what 
ground the eminent English statesman objects to it. 
It is a work of interest and importance, 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 

MY STORY. By Mrs. K. 8. Macquoid, the author 
of “Patty.”’ With Illustrations. A finely-written 
novel, the scene of which alternates between Eng- 
land and France. The eharacters are charmingly 
drawn, and the narrative, without being extrava- 
gantly sensational, is yet of enchaining interest. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Liprrncortr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. By Charles C. F. 
Greville. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. This 
volume, the fifth of the handsome and popular Bric- 
a-Brac Series, consists of selections from the journal 
of the reigns of King George IV. and King Willlam 
IV., kept by Charles C. F. Greville, clerk of the coun- 
cil to those sovereigns. No work of its kind, pub- 
lished within the past twenty years, has attracted so 
much attention as the original memoirs, of which 
the present volume is an abridgment. It contains 
only such portions of the English edition as were 
deemed of interest to the general reader—as piquant 
anecdotes of well-known personages, sparkling bits 
of gossip, and lively hits at characterization, with 
now and then some startling or amusing revelation 
of the mysteries of court-life. Itis but fair to say, 
that, since the publication of this little beok, there 
have appeared, in some of the English magazines, 
articles which tend to throw considerable doubt 
upon the truthfulness and reliability of many of the 
so-called facts which it records. 

From Woop & Ho.sroox, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

EATING FOR STRENGTH. By M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D., aided by competent assistants. A little vol- 
ume of popular hygiene, written in a plain and prac- 
tical style, which, in connection with the undoubted 
value of its suggestions, renders it a book deserving 
of a place in every household. Its contents comprise 
an essay on the science of eating, receipts for whole- 
gome cookery, receipts for wholesome drinks, and 
answers to ever-recurring questions in regard to 
matters connected with dfetetics. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PORTER & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

LED ASTRAY; or, “ La Petite Comtesse.”” THE 
SPHINX; or, “Julia de Treceur.” “BELLAH.” 
By Octave Feuillet, author of ‘The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man.”’ Translated from the latest Paris 
editions by 0. Vibeur. Two of the three stories con- 
tained in this volume have obtained considerable 
notoriety from the fact that dramatic adaptations 
of them have recently been placed upon the stage, 
where they have had a “ great run.” Whatever in- 
terpretation may be placed upon this success, we, 
nevertheless, can find little in these stories to induce 
us to recommend them. They are undoubtedly 
written in a brilliant, energetic style, somewhat 
marred, it is true, in the translation. Yet, though 
not positively immoral in tendency, they are cer- 
tainly unhealthy in tone, and—unnatural, we were 
apout to say, in sentiment; but perhaps we do not 


Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. From his fortheoming | know to what pitch of extravagance French senti- 
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ments may be carried. We are inclined to suspect, 
however, that, after all, it is only in a certain equivo- 
cal class of French society that the abnormal idio- 
syncrasies depicted in these tales present themselves. 

GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENES IN THE 
UNITED STATES; or, Glimpses of Home, after 
Thirteen Years Abroad. By H. Fuller, editor of 
The Cosmopolitan, and author of “ Belle Brittan’s 
Letters.”” Col. Fuller, whom many of us whose 
locks are now beginning to whiten, but who then 
were in the first flush of youth, will remember as 
editor of the old New York Mirror, and whose 
lively, rattling “Belle Brittan Letters’’ were once 
considered very pleasant reading, has again made 
his appearance in the field of American literature, 
after an absence of well nigh a generation in dura- 
tion. His present volume, which consists of short, 
pregnant articles, in a spicy, epistolary style, on al- 
most every conceivable subject of general public 
interest, displays much of the colonel's more youth- 
ful fire, and will, we hope, meet with a hearty wel- 
come, 


From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

CHARACTER SKETCHES. By Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D. A very pleasant collection of tales and 
sketches, in its author’s usual happy vein, in which 
we have the highest moral lessons inculcated, with- 
out that heaviness of tone which some persons seem 
to consider indispensable. 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE. By Hesba Stretton, 
author of “Lost Gip,” ete. ete. This, in the lan- 
guage of the preface, “‘is merely the story of the life 
and death of our Lord. It has been written for those 
who have not the leisure or the books needed for 
threading together the fragmentary and scattered 
incidents recorded in the four gospels.” 


From STEcHERT & Wo.Fr, New York:— 

DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAN. Herausgegben von 
Julius Rodenberg. Erster Jahrgang. Berlin: 
Verlag von Gehrider Paetel. Our thanks are due 
the American agents, Messrs. Stechert & Wolff, No. 
2 Bond Street, New York, for the first and second— 
October and November—numbers of this truly excel- 
lent German magazine. It is a periodical of the 
first class, and at once takes rank with the highest 
magazines of its kind in Europe. To those who de- 
sire to know to what excellence German periodical 
literature has attained, we would earnestly recom- 
mend the “Deutsche Rundschan” as a magazine 
reflecting the genius of tfe most cultivated minds of 
Germany. 

From LEONARD Scott & Co., New York. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janw- 
ary, 1875. This excellent Quarterly contains at least 
two articles of note—the paper on the character of 
Erasmus, and the interesting Review of the Greville 
Memoirs. So much has been said of this remarkable 
book that we will only recommend it to our readers 
as the most important contribution to the “inside 

» history” of England which has appeared for many 
years. Charles Greville was clerk of the council to 
George IV. and William IV., and his Diary brings us 
face to face with the most eminent Englishmen of 
his time. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. January and 
February, 1875. Blackwood survives with unabated 
vigor, in these days of ephemeral monthlies. Pro- 
fessor Wilson has giver place to Mrs. Oliphant, and 
denunciations of France to speculations on the @e- 
signs of Prussia; but otherwise the sturdy old Tory 








magazine remains unchanged. It is always pleasant 
reading, and we wish for it continued prosperity. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Nos. 1590-1601. We 
should feel lost without our weekly Litteli. It con- 
tains such an agreeable variety of well-chosen arti- 
cles, light and solid, fronf the leading English peri- 
odicals, that every reader finds his taste consulted. 
In the last number, for instance, there is a fine 
critical paper on Lowell's poetry; “Saxon Studies,” 
by Julian Hawthorne; “German Home Life ;’ two 
stories, by Miss Thackeray and William Black? and 
several shorter articles from the Pall Mall and Spec- 
tator. Wecongratulate Messrs. Littell on their well- 
deserved success. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A RAMBLING STORY. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
The well-known jeditress of Shakspeare, known te 
all lovers of Elizabethan literature by her laborious 
Concordance, has essayed a story, which leaves npon 
us a lively impression of the writer’s character. We 
should say that she was gentle, sweet-tempered, and 
romantic, and that she had made the world after her 
own fashion. Her book is full of mystery, of love, of 
delight in the smoother aspects of nature, and of all 
things pretty and pleasant. We cannot ascribe to it 
strength or dramatic characterization; but it is so 
totally free from all the repulsive faults of our mod- 
ern novels that we make light of a certain unreality, 
and are glad to pass an hour in a world where ali the 
women are beautiful, and all the men virtuous. The 
publishers have given the story a worthy exterior, 
and made it a pleasant gift-book for a young girl. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through CLAXTON, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE ISLAND OF FIRE; or, a Thousand Years 
of the Old Northmen’s Home. 874-1874. By Rev. P. 
C. Headley, author of “ Life of the Empress Jose- 
phine,” etc. etc. Covering, as it does, the entire 
field of Iceland’s history—its sages, its literature, its 
topography, the events in its various stages Of de- 
velopment, the manners and customs of its people— 
this volume is a genuine and undoubted contribution 
to historical literature. As such a contribution, it is 
not only a novelty, but, in some sense, a necessity ; 
for it is, we believe, the first and only work of its 
kind that has as yet been brought to the notice of 
American readers. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, au- 
thor of “ Atlantic Essays,” ‘“ Malbone,” etc. etc. 
The aim of the author of this little book has been to 
tell the story of the United States in a clear and sim- 
ple manner; and, in writing it, he has adopted two 
plain rules—to omit all names and dates not really 
needful, and to make liberal use of the familiar 
traits and incidents of every day. That the story is 
well told, no one need be informed who is acquainted 
with the terse, simple style of its author. Though 
the history is brought down to our own day, the 
good taste and sound judgment of Mr. Higginson 
seem to have enabled him, while truthfully recording 
every essential fact, to avoid everything calculated 
to give offence, even to the most sensitive and cap- 
tious spirit of partisanship or sectionalism. 

SONGS OF JOY. A Obvilection of Hymns and 
Tunes, especially adapted for Prayer, Praise, and 
Camp Meetings, Revivals, Christian Associations, 
and Family Worship. By J. H. Tenney. This is 
not a collection of new, untried material, but of 
hymns and tunes, the greater proportion of which 
are selected from the choicest gems of the most 
popular composers in the country. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS.—The steel-plate, “The Peddler,” 
has a highly interesting story connected with it, 
which will be found on page 326. The fashion-plate 
is finely-colored, and contains walking-dresses, an 
evening dress, a visiting dress, and carriage dress. 
The extension sheet has on it seven of the latest styles 
that had appeared up to the time of our going to 
press. These may as usual be depended on. There 
are also on this sheet eight different styles of dresses 
for children. The work-department is also well illus- 
trated. 

“Under the Trees,” is our wood-cut illustration 
for this month. 

The “ Antimacessar” and “ Bedside Rug,” printed 
in blue in the front of this number, are showy illus- 
trations. 





THE fashion plates are wonders in art—delightfal 
to ladies—and the patterns are a and no 
doubt valuable to those for whom they are designed. 
The other departments of the Book are well sus- 
tained.—Courier, Lebanon, Pa. 

WE notice in looking through our exchanges that 
the publishers of most of them offer the Lapy’s Book 
in connection with their paper, reducing their own 
terms. Now, this is a great compliment to us, and 
we appreciate it, and recommend to our friends 
to be sure and subscribe for the paper published in 
their own town. 


TRULY, GODEY is a magazine of value, above all 

others, to the ladies and to the family. Take it one 
ear and you will never after feel satisfied without 
t.—Democrat, Tyrone, Pa. 

Our CHRoMO.—The Herald, of Eldora, Iowa, says 
“The Rescue” is much prettier than any other pre- 
mium we have seen for 1875. And the Democrat, of 
Bloomfield, Ind., says that it is an ornament fit to 
grace the wall of the opulent. But why go further, 
when Public Opinion, in Chambersburg, Pa., says 
that as a parlor piece it will rank with the finest pro- 
ductions. 


‘On, BELIEVE MB,” an Arietta, the music by the 
late Signor Giuseppe de Begnis, Italian words by Sig. 
Caravita: and English version by W. J. Wetmore, 
Esq., to whom we are indebted for the copy of it, we 
consider the best piece of music we have published 
for along time. The words complete can be found 
on page 386. 


Gopery’s LaDy’s Boox.—This magazine maintains 
its supremacy over all competitors. There is no 
higher style of periodical in this specific field of 
literature in the country.—Seaside Press, Sandwich, 
Mass. 

THE most popular Fancy Stationery store in Phila- 
delphia is DREKA’S, 1121 Chestnut Street. He imports 
direct, having regular correspondents in London, 
Paris, and Vienna. Particular attention is paid to 
the engraving of Invitations for Weddings, Recep- 
tions, Banquets, Balls, College Commencements, etc. 
Dreka’s Dictionary Blotter, containing a complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 
rectly, is gaining in popularity daily. For sale by 
all booksellers. 


GODEY, 2 guide in every household. — Weekly, Mon- 
tezuma, Georgia. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEA-PARTY on the night of 
the Twenty-second of February, at the Academy of 
Music and Horticultural Hall, was, without doubt, 
the grandest affair that has ever taken place in Phila- 
delphia. The ladies were attired in most exquisite 
toilets and the gentlemen in full evening costume. 
Invitations had been extended to all the prominent 
dignitaries in the country—including the foreign 
ministers resident in Washington. Many respond- 
ed, and there were presented a distinguished array 
of notables that are seldom seen together at one 
time. The arrangements were of a character that 
prevented any confusion. A concert lasting one 
| hour, consisting of selections from several of the 
finest operas, was one of the chief attractions of the 
evening. The ladies, who were attired in the cos- 
tumes of the various countries which were repre- 
sented by the tables, presented a handsome appear- 
ance in the grand march across the stage to their 
position at the tea-tables. The tea-drinking lasted 
one hour, and was freely indulged in. The upper 
floor of Horticultural Hall contained the bulk of the 
tables, and the scene there was most magnificent. 
The stage proper contained the tables of France and 
America, the names being in gas jets over the cen- 
tre, with the words “sister republic.” This table 
was presided over by Mrs. Gillespie. The tables of 
China, Japan, Denmark, Greece, Scotland, Prussia, 
Turkey, Belgium, Persia, Mexico, Spain, North Ame- 
rica, Italy, Egypt, Holland, Russia, South America, 
Germany, Switzerland, England, Bohemia, Sweden 
and Norway, India, Poland, Ireland, Austria, were 
all attended by ladies handsomely attired in the cos- 
tumes of those nations. After tea-drinking dancing 
was commenced and continued until a late hour. 
The entertainment was a brilliant success, and has 
netted something handsome for the patriotic object 
for which the proceeds are intended. 

A ToTaL ECLIPSE Of THE SuN.—Astronomers in 
these days follow the example of Mohammed, who 
when the mountain wouid not come to him, went to 
the mountain. In the olden times astronomers had 
to wait for eclipses of the sun and moon to ‘‘come 
around” to thelr observatories; now they travel, 
with their instruments, to almost any part of the 
world which is most likely to them the best 
view of the phenomena. On the 5th of April there 
will be a total eclipse of the sun, of which a fine view 
may be had from islands in the Bay of Bengal and 
from Siam. The King of Siam has invited British 
and other astronomers to make observations within 
his dominions, and it is probable that the Royal So- 
ciety will accept the invitation. A total eclipse 
gives fine opportunities for the study of the consti- 
tution of the sun and its corona, by means of the 
spectroscope. Observations of a total eclipse are 
only inferior in interest to those recently made of 
the Transit of Venug. 


THERE were printed during the year 1874, twenty- 
eight million, one hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
copies of the Public Ledger, averaging over ninety 
thousand copies daily for the three hundred and 
thirteen days on which the paper was printed. 


A RURAL New England moralist says :— 


“Give your son a good education and a settled 

urpose in life; and when he is a man, he will not 

content to sit back of a grocery stove and crack 
his finger joints.’ 


WE would no more be without Dossrys’ ELECTRIC 
Soap in our family than without a stove. It is pure, 
and does its own work, without the main strength of 
| the washerwoman. Try it. 
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HOLLOWAY’s MusicaL MONTHLY FOR APRIL con- 
tains that beautiful song, Speak My Name in Your 
Home, Nellie, by Coralie Bell, and a variety of other 
excellent music. The subscription list of the Monthiy 
has been largely increased this year, but we can still 
supply a host of new subscribers. Send 40 cents for 
a single number; $1 for the last three numbers; or 
#4 for the year’s subscription. We prepay postage 
on all subseriptions. Address ail orders to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia. ; 

New Sheet Music.—I*'m Dreaming of the Absent, 
beautiful song and chorus, by W. O. Fiske, 30 cents. 
Why I Love Thee, sweet song by E. Mack, 30. The 
Twilight Meeting, new song by Coralie Bell, 30. Lyda 
Polka, by Reitmeyer, 20. Mignon Mazourka, very 
pretty, by Ohm, 30. Spring Schottische, by Mack, 
with elegant picture title-page, 40. Fantaisié L’Eli- 
sire d’Amore, by Wolfert, 35. May Evening, beauti- 
ful little nocturne by Ravina. Any music published 
sent free of postage on receipt of price. Address 
all orders to Mr. Holloway, 811 Spring Garden St-, 
Philadelphia. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book. — This really handsome and, 
to ladies particularly, weleome periodical, opens the 
new year under circumstances the most auspicious. 
Everything is bright, from gorgeous fashion-plates 
to household receipts. Great in growing —— is 
Godey, and the magazine is his profit. — nters’ 
Circular, Philadelphia. 


AT a recent sale of antiquities in Edinburgh two of 
the bones of Robert Bruce are said to have been sold 
for £5, and one of the vertebra of William the Lion 
for £5 10s. 


IF you can only afford to take one magazine, we 
recommend GoODEY's as the best.— Times, Union, C. 
H., South Carolina. 

AN interesting account of a lady dentist in Berlin 
appears in Women and Work, a journal edited by 
Miss Emily Faithfull. The lady married a dentist, 
who settled in Berlin; but he died of intemperance, 
and left her without means of subsistence. She had 
often watched her husband at his work, and re- 
solved to become a dentist herself. But the law 
forbade any on@to practise dentistry without a cer- 
tificate, which could be gained only by examination, 
and there was no examination for women. Being 
informed that an American certificate would be ac- 
cepted at Berlin, she resolved to go to Philadelphia, 
where, she had been informed, she could study 
without difficulty. To her disappointment, how- 
ever, she learned that no woman had ever before 
applied to the college of dentistry in that city; but, 
after much discussion, the authorities allowed her 
to attend lectures and work in the laboratory, while 
private instruction was given to her. Finally she 
passed a successful examinaffon, and commenced 
to practise in Philadelphia with success. But she 
wanted to return to Berlin, and she finally did, 
armed with her certificate. She began the practice 
of dentistry in that city, confining her practice to 
‘women and children. She met at first with mueh 
opposition from her fellow-practitioners, but that 
speedily diminished after she had been introduced 
to the Crown Princess, and had been appointed 
dentist to her Royal Highness’ children. Engage- 
ments among the. highest families of Berlin flocked 
in upon her, and at the present she stands in the 
first rank of her profession. She is said to have 
great strength in her little hand, a flow of health 
and spirits, and works without weariness ten hours 
aday. In the evening her salon is the resort of the 
most intelligent and fashionable society in Berlin. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


*O maMMA, Jack Frost has been here! 

He has written his name 

On the window-pane, 
| Iean see it all plain and clear. 
| What a wonderful fellow he must be! 

For he has left a map, 

And an old man in a cap, 
And his travels all over the sea. 
Here’s an old castle, with turrets so hich 
bd seem to be reaching almost to the sky: 
And a sweet little lake, with a swan or two on it; 
And here’s an old woman, I’m sure in a bonnet; 
And two pretty deers, and a fountain ; 

ut the spray is so froze, 

It almost makes me have a cold nose. 
Here are trees covered all over with moss, 
Hanging gracefully down like silken floss ; 
And a street, with houses so little and neat, 

If wishes were not folly, 

I’d have one for my little dolly. 


“Mamma, who taught old Jack Frost to make 
All these pretty pictures, so nice and straight?” 
“’Twas God, my child, and now at life’s dawn 
May your life pictures be carefully drawn. 
As the map spreads out and the world comes in, 
May no trace of folly or shadow of sin 
Be found in the background, your future to dim. 
Then, O ny child, shall your whole life be 
A beautiful picture, for all to see, 
And the deeds of love you’ve scattered below 
Shall over its closing a halo throw.” 

Mrs. M. H. P. 


SPELLING SCHOOLS are becoming as popular in In- 
diana as they once were in the New England and 
Middle States. They are held not only for social 
but for benevolent purposes, in place of fairs, etc., 
the educated men and women of the community 
joining the rival classes, and endeavoring to “spell 
each other down,” much to the amusement of the 
audiences. The spelling class is a cheap and useful 
amusement, and for the young folks furnishes a bet- 
ter pretext for meeting together than either balls or 
parties. No one who has not entered a spelling 
class will be abie to realize the large number of 
words in the English language which he is unable 
to spell correctly ; and if the class teaches its mem- 
bers nothing more than that they may possibly be 
ignorant concerning what they are sure they knew, 
| it will be that much gained towards useful training. 





CoraL.—According to the official reports of the 
| Italian Government, the total quantity of rough 
| coral brought up from the Mediterranean Sea ave- 
| rages about one hundred thousand pounds annually. 
| Only ten thousand or twelve thousand pounds of 
this, however, are of really superior quality. Few 
persons probably are aware of the difficulties and 
dangers attending coral fishery, or of the hardships 
endured by those engaged in this occupation. The 
pay of the coral-fisher is very small, and the food 
supplied him on the boat scanty, but not nutritious. 
The fishing is carried on day and night, short inter- 
vals of rest being allowed to each. The coral is se- 
cured by throwing out nets to catch projecting 
pieces of a reef, and surrounding them with the 
meshes. Various kinds of tackle are necessary to 
bring up the coral. Great muscular force is needed 
in this work, and much of it is performed under a 
scorching sun. 

THE Journal. an excellent family paper, published 
at Tremont, Ohio, has been enlarged to an eight- 
page paper, containing 56 columns. The publisher 
of the Journal will send his paper, the Lany’s Book, 
and “The Rescue,” for $4.60. 

THREE things to wish for; health, friends, and a 
' contented spirit. 
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EDWARD RIOLEY & Son, 309, 311, 311144 Grand St., 
58 to 70 Allen St., N. Y., have opened the best assort- 
ment of spring millinery, silk and straw goods, that 
can be found in any city. They have a stock of 
dress and cloak trimmings, laces, embroidery, ho- 
siery, and kid gloves on hand that cannot be sur- 
passed anywhere. See their advertisement at back 
of book. 

FLOWERS—THEIR SLEEP AND ODOR.—Sir John 
Lubbock, in speaking before the British Associa- 
tion, concerning the fertilization of flowers by in- 
sects, said :— 


“Everybody, however, has observed that even in 
fine weather certain flowers close at particular 
hours. This habit of going to sleep is surely very 
curious. Why should flowers do so? In animals we 
can understand if; they are tired, and require rest. 
But why should flowers do so? Why should some 
flowers do so and not others? Moreover, different 
tlowers keep different hours. 

“The daisy opens at sunrise and closes at sunset, 
whence its name, day’seye; the dandelion (leontodon 
taraxacum) opens at seven and closes at five; are- 
naria rubra is open from nine to three; ear hawk- 
weed (hieracium pilosella) is said to wake at eight 
and go to sleep at two; the scarlet pimpernel (ana- 
gallis arvensis) to wake at seven and close soon after 
two; while trogopogon pratensis opens at four in 
the morning and closes just before twelve, whence 
its English name “ John-go-to-bed-at-noon.” Farmer 
boys in some parts are said to regulate their dinner 
hour by it. 

“Other flowers, on the contrary, open in the 
evening. Now it js obvious that flowers which are 
fertilized by night-flying insects would derive no 
advantage from being open by day; on the other 
hand, those which are fertilized by bees would og 
nothing by being open at night—nay, it would a 
distinct disadvantage, because it would render them 
liable to be robbed of their honey and pollen by in- 
seets which were not capable of fertilizing them. 

“He believed, then, that the closing of flowers had 
reference to the habits of insects.. He observed, 
also, in support of this, that wind-fertilized flowers 
never sleep, that some of those flowers which attract 
insects by smell emit their scent at particular hours, 
thus vespris matronalis and lyckins veapertina 
sinells in the evening, and orchis bipolia is particu- 
larly sweet at night. 

“He had been, he said, good-humoredly accused 
of attacking the little busy bee, because he had at- 
tempted to show that it does not possess all the high 
qualities which have been popularly and poetically 
ascribed to it; but if scientific observations do not 
altogether —, the intellectual eminence which 
has been ascribed to bees, they have made known to 
us in the economy of the hive many various peculi- 
arities which no poet has ever dreamt of, and have 
shown that bees and other insects have an impor- 
tance as regards flowers which had been previously 
unsuspected. To these we owe the beauties of our 
gardens, the sweetness of our fields. To them 
flowers owe their scent and color; nay, their very 
existence in its present form. Not only have their 
brilliant colors, the sweet scent, and the honey of 
flowers been gradually developed by unconscious 
selection of insects; but the very arrangement of 
the colors, the circular bonds, and radiating lines, 
the form, size, and position of the petais, the ar- 
rangement of th 
with reference to the visits of insects, and in such a 
manner as to insure the grand object which renders 
these visits necessary. In conclusion, he observed 
that while he had attempted to 
which exist between insects an 


e stamens and — areallarranged | 


int out relations | 
some of our com. | 


mon wild flowers, the whole subject is one which | 


will repay most careful attention ; for, as Muller has 
very truly said, there is no single species the whole 
history of which is yet by any means thoroughly 
known to us. 


IN an address read before the British Society of 
Arts, it was announced that nitrate of annyl had 
been found to be a valuable remedy for lockjaw and 
other spasmodic diseases. 

To think well is the way to act rightly. 

VOL. XC.—25 











THE ALUAMBRA—THE CELEBRATED MOORISH PAL- 
ACE.—Deseribing thé Alhambra, a writer says: “ The 
Moorish palace, mostly but one story high, is irregu- 
larly built about a number of courts. The exterior 
is plain almost to ugliness. We pass through a 
doorway—but little more than a modest hole in the 
wall—and eunier first an oblong court some seventy 
feet broad and twiee as long. Most of this open 
space is given to a pond where, tradition says, the 
ladies of the harem were wont to bathe in Moorish 
days, while guards made the curious keep their dis- 
tance. Mr. Irving, in his charming description of 
the Alhambra, tells of his frequent baths in this 
same spot. On each side of the court is a light por- 
tico, supported by horseshoe arches which spring 
from marvellously slender columns. The next court, 
the famous Court of Lions, has nearly the same 
shape and size. It takes its name from a large 
fountain basin in its centre, which rests on the backs 
of very rudely carved lions: an apparent exception 
to the rigid Mohammedan interpretation of the sec- 
ond commandment. The highly ornamented portico 
that surrounds this court is of still greatet elegance 
than the one in the court preceding. 

“The third and last court—the Lindaraja, so often 
mentioned affectionately by Mr. Irving—is planted 
with citron and orange trees, and is on a lower level 
than the others. Most of the great halls of the Al- 
hambra open on these courts, and a description of 
the magnificent Hall of Ambassadors will give an 
idea of all. It is an immense square room, as lofty 
asit is broad. On one side it seems almost entirely 
open to the court, owing to the great width of the 
entrance; in the three 1emaining sides are deep 
window embrasures cut through the wall, which is 
unusually large. But it is not so much the size and 
arrangement of the room as its wealth of strange 
decoration that gives it its peculiar Moorish charac- 
ter. The ceiling defies description. It is more 
round than flat, and yet not round; more pointed 
than round, and yet not pointed. If an ocean wave, 
ruftied by numberless wavelets, each with its wrin- 
kles, were turned inside out, it would have some 
resembiance to this ceiling, which is, in turn, intri- 
cate as a honeycomb and picturesque as a stalactite 
cave roof. 

“The same fantastic wantonness of ornament is 
displayed on the walls. Bright colored porcelain 
tiles reach from the floor breast high, and above 
these not a square inch that has a level surface can 
be discovered by the mosi patient search. Finely 
executed arabesques of the most complicated form, 
yet displaying considerable regularity when ex- 
amined attentively, join with. mysterious inscrip- 
tions in filling every iota of space. All this luxurious 
ornamentation is executed in stucco, the lines bein 
channelled from an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
deep. Coloring in red, blue, and gold was used 
originally to heighten the effect, but this has wholly 
disappeared with the lapse of time. In the centre 
of the chamber is a small fountain, whose water 
escapes through open gutters along the floor. Run- 
ning water was always necessary to a Moor’s happi- 
ness; indeed, to hear the unceasing plashing of 
penpie is the chief delight of Orientals to this 

ay.’ 

THREE EMINENT PHYSICIANS.—As the French phy- 
sician, Desmoulins, lay on his death-bed, he was 
visited and almost constantly surrounded by the 
most distinguished medical men of Paris, as well as 
other prominent citizens of the metropolis. Great 
were the lamentations of all at the loss about to be 
sustained by the profession, in the death of one they 
regarded asits greatest ornament. But Desmoulins 
spoke cheerfully to his practitioners, assuring them 
that he had left behind three physicians much 
greater than himself. Each of the doctors, hopiag 
that his own name would be called, inquired anx- 
iously who was sufficiently illustrious to surpass the 
immortal Desmoulins. With great distinctness the 
dying man answered, “They are Water, Exercise, 
and Diet. Cail in the service of the first freely, of 
the second regularly, and the third moderately. 
Follow this advice, and you may well dispense with 
my aid. Living, I could do nothing without them; 
and dying, I shall not be missed, if you make friends 


of these, my faithful coadjutors.” 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Issac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design is an evolution of the ovo laws 
of proportion, with a Mansard roof. The design of 
the structure, withits symmetrical popeteanes, must 
render it obvious to all that it will be, when built, 
beautiful. Itis being erected by William M. Weigley, 
in Shaefferstown, Lebanon County, Fenneyivanen, 
of a very fine toned brown stone from the quarry 0 
William M. Weigley. There is a very fine ridve of 
the stone running through his lands, of a peculiar! 
rich reddish-brown color. The work will be roc 
face range work with draughted base course, and 
other dressings of picked centres. All of the stone 
work will be very fine. The building is to be finely 
finished interiorly with hard, natural wood. The 
situation of the house rendered it of advantage to 











FIRST STORY. 


have a broad front and not to be deep. So much de- 
pends upon the lay and shape of grounds for the plan 
of a house to be effective upon tiem, that original 
designs becomes necessary to successful operations, 
The building will cost $22,000. It is ravely indeed 
that you see houses of such appearance costing less 
than $50,000; so much must be credited for architec- 
ture and proportion. Theinterior arrangements are 
as follows :— 

First Story.—V vestibule, 6 by 12 feet; H stair hall 
10 feet wide, connecting main hall, 10 feet, separated 








by an ornamental arch connection: P parlor, 15 feet 
wide, 30 feet long; L library and sitting-room, 15 by 
15 feet wide; an octagonal corner room 10 feet diam- 
eter forming an alcove of beautiful poepereaee; A 
is a conservatory connecting library and side porch 


| by windows down to the floor; DR dining-room’ 15 by 


| 26 feet long: K kitchen, 15 by 17 feet; S scullery, 15 





This story is provided with ample store- 


by 16 feet, 
pantry, and a lavatory under main 


room, butlery. 


stair, also a lift from cellar to this story. 

The Second Story contains four fine chambers 
| marked C, allof which are 15 feet wide, and of the 
| following length: one with octagonal projecting 
tower alcove 15 by 15 feet; aleove 10 feet; two, 15 by 
25 feet; one, 15 by 17 feet 4 inches. This story also 




















SECOND STORY. 


contains a dressing-room or boudoir, 11 by 13 feet; a 
bath-room, 11 by 10 feet, with ample linen and other 
closets. There is a veranda in front, and a covered 
veranda upon its side. 

The Third Story will contain the same number of 
finely-ventilated rooms and accommodations as de- 
scribed for the second story. 

CIVILiTy attracts the regard of men. 

THE eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us, 
not vur own. 
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OH, BELIEVE ME! 
(See Music in Front of Book.) 
ITALIAN. 


Venni amore nel tuo regno, 
Ma compagno, compagno del timor! 
M’avean detto che lo degno, 
S’incontrava ed’tl rigor, 
S’incontrava—S incontrava ed’il rigor. 
Qual fanciullo,timi detto 
Che all oscuro—che all oscuro ponga fil pie. 
V'entrai pieno di sospetto 
D’ogni cosa che non v’é, 
Yogni cosa—D’ogni cosa che non v’é! 


Lasperanza, sul confine, 
Lusinghiera lusinghiera minvito; 
Occhi velli vago crine, 
Mi feriro é m’an'nodo! 
Mi feriro, mi feriro é m’an’nodo., 
Dolce squardo dolce riso, 
Nobil core nobil core, gentil virtu! 
Beila man, bel sen bel viso, 
Fan bramar la servitu, 
Fan bramar—Fan bramar la servitu! 


Oh felice fortunato! 
Chi ti seque, ti seque Dio d’amor! 
In felice sfortunato, 
Chi ti fugge per timor; 
Chi ti fugze—chi ti fugge per timor! 
Grau saspiri, grantor mento, 
Costa é vero, costa é vero il tuo gioir; 
Ma poi vale, quel momento, 
Mille giorni di martir, 
Mille giorni, mille giorni di martir! 


ENGLISH. 


Oh, believe me, *neath thy bower 
I would linger, would linger, though im fear; 
Cease, love, cease Mf cruel power, 
Make all happy, all happy here; 
Make all happy, make all happy, happy here. 
Like the youth in darkness groping, 
All uncertain, all uncertain where to tread ; 
Trembling still, yet 7 hoping, 
All is foolish, idle dread— 
All is foolish, all is foolish, idle dread. 


Happy moment, Hope sits smiling 

Joy her radiant—her radiant wreaths doth twine; 
Eyes with rapture now beguiling 

Fili my heart with love divine— 

‘ill my heart, fill my heart with joy divine. 

Tender accents, artless seeming, 

Flattering never—flattering never to deceive, 
Oh, this dear, delicious dreaming, 

Makes the trusting heart believe, 


Makes the trusting, makes the trusting heart 


believe! 


Oh, believe me, yet forever 

At thine altar—thine altar I will bow; 
From thee, love, I ne'er will sever, 

Allis joy and pleasure now— 

, All is pleasure—all is joy and pleasure now. 
Oh, no more I’ll anguish borrow, 

Time all sa‘iness—time all sadness doth destroy ; 
Farewell sighing, farewell sorrow, 

All is rapture, love, and joy— 

All is rapture, all is rapture, love, and joy. 


A NEw YORK paper records the case of a woman 
who, at the age of twenty-two, mysteriously lost the 
powee of speech. She afterwards married, and after 

orty-two years of silence, recently, on the twentieth 
of January, recovered the use of her tongue, as sud- 
denly and mysteriously as she had formerly lost it. 


— 


A THEATRE-GOER of much experience, alluding to 
the habit ladies have of wearing their hats at places 
of amusement, goes into an analysis of exactly what 
a majority of the fair sex wear upon their heads. He 


says there is (1) the natural hair; (2) the dead hair, | 


the use of which ultimately kills natural hair; (3) a 
hat, with a high crown, shaped very much like the 
men’s; (4) a mass of flowers; (5) an artificial insect, 
bird, or beast, sometimes unnatural; (6) an amateur 
pompon ; (7) three or four feathers, the ends of which 
are left to wave in each passing breeze, or to quiver 
with emotions of the gentle heart which beats be- 
neath them. 


FREIGHT ON LEITERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 


‘*Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over 40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 


CaN IT BE ?—We find an item in alate paper giving 
an account of the distress of poor sewing women in 
New York, in which it is stated that a woman with 
an azed mother received twenty-five cents for mak- 
ing seventy-two buttonholes and sewing on seventy- 
two buttons and thirty-six stays on flannel shirts. 
And this woman was trying to support a family of 
seven persons. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
eash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
| post-office when the full postage has not been paid, 
Mrs. C. L.—Sent gloves January 22d. 

C, J. K.—Sent pattern 26th. 
Mrs. A. M.—Sent boy’s suit 29th. 
Mrs. L. M. C.—Sent dress 3th. 
M. F. H.—Sent collars February Ist. 
J. H.—Sent lead comb 6th. 
M. R.—Sent India rubber gloves 6th. 
8S. J.—Sent pattern 9th. 
Mrs. C. L. J.—Sent child's dress 9th. 
| KR, C.—Sent bonnet 13th. 
Mrs. K. G.—Sent pattern 17th. 
| C. T. V.—Sent zephyrs 20th. 
Mrs. M. W.—Sent hat 25:1. 
A. P.—Sent pattern 2%1. 
L. C. W.—Sent lead comb 23d. 
Mrs. V. H.—Sent dress goods 23d. 
* Gossip,”’ declined. 
“To Tom,” accepted. 
Minnie E.—Wooden wedding, five years; tin, ten 
} years; silver, twenty-five years; gold, fifty years. 
. M.—Beethoven was born on Dec. 17, 1770, at 

Bonn, and died at Vienna, March 26, 1827. For 
twenty-four years he was completely deaf. 

Victor.—The subject is not permitted in our pages. 

Isabella.—Joanno Southcote was born in the west 
of England, of parents in humble life, in 1750. She 
was about forty years of age when she started out 
as a prophetess. Her numerous converts are said to 
have amounted to about 100,000 at one time. 

Janet.—In Germany, as the bride brings the house- 
hold linen, it is marked with her maiden initials. 
| In France it is often marked with the initials of both 
family names monogrammed. 

Margaretta.—Pearls should be wrapped in soft old 
linen, and kept shut upina box. Wipe them with 
the same after wearing. 

F. B.—We have not seen the book. 

Amelia.—You are quite justified in resigning the 
acquaintance, having called twice and received no 
| return eal: of course, concluding that you know of 
no just cause or impediment existing to prevent 
your call being returned. 
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Ellen.—Almost any bright colors are becoming to | vest underneath. Chip bonnet, trimmed with silk, 


persous with pale compiexions. 

Rose.—Sponge a small piece of the dress with 
strong soda water, as a trial. It is said to restore 
violet color. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvIneG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. _— and autumn 











feather, and pink roses. 
Fig. 6.—Sailor suit for boy of five years, made of 


| white flannel, and trimmed with biue flannel and 
| buttons. White straw sailor hat, blue ribbon. 


bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, | 


hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 


las, and mantelets wiil be chosen with a view to eco- | 


ateny as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinet directions must be given. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of fawn-col- 
ored silk. The underskirt is of the darker shade 
perfectly plain. The overskirt and basque are of 
the lighter, trimmed with a band of the silk and but- 
tons, and ribbon bows. Bonnet of chip of the same 
color, trimmed with silk and blue flowers. 

Fig. 2.- House dress of lilac silk, made with two 
skirts, and basque bodice. The underskirt is trimmed 
with two knife plaitings, each headed by three puffs. 
The overskirt is simply trimmed with a band. The 
basque bodice with knife plaitings and passemen- 


| terie ornaments. 


Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed | 


expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 


Fig. 3.—House dress of gray silk of two shades. 
The underskirt is trimmed with a side plaiting. 


| The overskirt is trimmed with three plaitings of the 


will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- | 
| buttonholes down it. Basque bodice, trimmed with 


mitting. 
When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 


be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- | 


action must be considered final. 

Instructions te be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the am i complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 


lighter silk to sir.ulate three skirts; a Watteau fold 
goes dows the back of skirt, with buttons and false 


the lighter siik. 
Fig. 4.—Travelling dress of black Cashmere. The 
underskirt is trimmed with three plaitings, the over- 


| dress with one. Sacque fitting half tight, trimmed 


in this department, and knows noting of its trans- | 


actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pink silk and white gauze. 
The underskirt and bodice are of pink silk, the over- 
skirt and trimming of the gauze. The underskirt is 
trimmed with a narrow silk plaiting, headed with a 


to correspond. Black straw bonnet, trimmed with 
black and blue silk. 

Fig. 5.- Dress for girl of twelve years. The under- 
skirt is of plain blue Cashmere. The overdress and 


| basque are of gray, trimmed with feather trimming. 


Fig. 6.—Walking dress of plain brown and striped 
brown and black silk. The back breadths of the 
underskirt are made of the striped without any trim- 


| ming; the front breadth of the plain brown in length- 


deep ruffle and three plaitings of the gauze. The | 


overskirt is trimmed with blonde Jace, ribbon, and | skirt is trimmed with three plaitings, the polonaise 


pink roses. Bertha of blonde lace, half wreath in 
hair. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress. The underskirt isof brown 
silk, trimmed with one narrow ruffle. The polonaise 


of pongee, trimmed with guipure lace of the same | 
color. Chip hat, trimmed with the two colors, and | 


small pink roses. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of black silk and figured lace. 
The dress is made of the black silk, with the front 
breadth trimmed with the silk in puffs and plaitings, 


wise puffs. Overskirt and sleeveless basque of the 
striped, trimmed with feather ruchings of silk; plain 
brown sleeves. Hat of brown chip, trimmed with 
plain and striped silk and brown wing. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress of black silk. The under- 


with a broad band of velvet. Bonnet of blue crape, 
trimmed with pink roses and blue feather. 

Fig. 8.—Sash of dark and light blue ribbon bound 
with the two shades, and large silk buttons on the 
binding. The ends are trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 9.—Hat of black straw, trimmed with velvet 


| and long black plume. 


divided by blue silk ones; the back breadths with | 
three large puffs, covered with the lace. The bodice | 
is a cuirass bisque covered with the lace; bertha of | 


blue silk and lace, surplice neek, open sleeves. Sash 
of blue ribbon fastened in front and black lace pouf 
in back. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with blue 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.— Carriage dressof green silk, with kilt skirt: 
apron overskirt of rows of black thread lace. Plain 
corsage cut surplice, with thread lace cape with sash 
ends fastening in back. Chip bonnet, trimmed with 
crépe and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of two shades of gray sum- 
mer Cashmere. The underskirt is of the lightest 
shade, trimmed with three kilt plaitings. The over- 
skirt is cut long and open in the back, closed in front, 
cut upin a point, and trimmed with a band of silk 
the shade of underskirt, which is also used for trim. 
ming bodice and sleeves. Deep coat waist, cut off in 
front, deep in the back, buttoning over in front, with 


Fig. 19.—Brown chip bonnet, trimraed with silk of 
a lighter and the same shade, feathers, and pink 
roses. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for child of four years, made of blue 
and white silk. Fancy apron of Nainsook muslin, 
trimmed with insertion and plaited ruffie. White 
chip hat, trimmed with blve ribbon and field flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of seven years. The under- 


skirt made of blue and gray striped woollen goods. 
| The polonaise is of gray Cashmere braided; blue 


| sash. 


| 
} 


Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of twelve years, made of 
gray woollen goods, trimmed with black velvet, and 


| black velvet sash. Apron of blue silk. Hat of gray 


chip, trimmed with black velvet and pink roses. 
Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of two 

shades of brown summer poplit. The underskirt is 

trimmed with a kilt plaiting, both it and waist are of 


| the darkest shade. The overdress is cut with a low 
| jacket waist and no sleeves. Hat of chip, trimmed 


with field flowers, 
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Fig. 5.—Walking dress for girl of seven years. The 
underskirtis of dark brown silk. The overdressand 
bodice are of very light cuir-colored pongee, elab- 
orately embroidered. Hat of chip, trimmed with 
blue. Parasol of pongee to match dress. 

Fig. 6—Sailor suit for boy of six years, of two 
shades of blue flannel. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for little girl, of white piqué, em- 
broidered. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress for little girl, of two shades 
ef blue. The underskirt, vest, and trimming are of 
the darker. The overskirt and jacket bodice of the 
lighter. Hat of white chip, trimmed with two shades 
of blue ribbon and flowers. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of jacket 
bodice, trimmed with bands, revers, and over-vest 
of silk of a contrasting shade. 

Fig. 11.—Mantle of black silk, trimmed with rows 
of silk braid and buttons, ribbon bows, and feather 
trimming. 

Fig. 12.—Bow for the hair. Pale pink crépe de 
Chine, arranged in bows on a foundation of stiff net. 
In the centre, a pink rose with coral-shaped sprays 
of white bugles threaded on silver wire. 

Fig. 13.—Ficliu, made of two rows of black Spanish 
lace, trimmed with a ribbon bow and ends in back. 

Fig. 14.—Black gros grain sash, with jet ornament 
in centre of loops, knotted fringe on ends. 

Fig. 15.—Linen collar and cravat of pink sprigged 
with black, the ends trimmed with black velvet and 
fringe. 

Figs. ld and 17.—Fashionabie modes of making and 
trimming dress sleeves. 

Fig. 18.—Fashionable linen collar and sleeve, made 
of white linen, trimmed with colored plaid. 

Fig. 19.—Basque bodice for dress, trimmed with 
folds, and sealloped and bound around the edge. 
Neck cut surplice back and front; it can be worn so 
for evening wear, or have white muslin inside for 
general wear. 

Fig. 20.—Wrapper for child of three years, made of 
percale, trimmed with plain bands of the same. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for boy of three years. The front 
is made plain, the back in kilt plaits. It is trimmed 
with braid and buttons, and can be either made of 
Cashmere or wash goods. 

Fig. 22.—Ladies’ night dress, ornamented with a 
band of crosswise tucks, lace, and insertion. 

Fig. 23.—Pearl pendant fastened on black velvet, 
ornamented with pearl stars around the throat. 

Fig. 24.—Walking jacket of heavy black silk, with 
vest, sleeves, and chatelaine bag heavily embroid- 
ered and beaded. The rest of the garment is plain. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


WHAT more pleasant task can we have than to de- 
scribe,.or attempt to, for the task isalmost Herculean, 
the many beautiful spring goods that are spread out 
for our inspection, rivalling naturein the beauty and 
brilliancy of their coloring, and requiring the pencil 
of an artist to describe their beautiful tracery and 
shading Butas our feeble pen has to accomplish 
the task, we must attempt to do our duty to the sub- 
ject. We commence with the plain prints and cali- 
coes, that rival in delicate designs and colors, the 
finest cambric and percales. But a word to the pru- 
dent: many of these will not wash, and it would be 
well to test them before purchasing, as adress of this 
kind which will not wash is a very useless posses- 
sion. Stripes on white grounds prevail, or else mot- 
tled gray and colored stripes, figures, or flowers. In 
cambrics these same styles, also the dark blues and 
browns of last year are shown. The latter usually 
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have white figures, rose-buds, bars, blocks, Greek 
squares, and zigzag lines. 

The plaited waist, with belt and basque over the 
hips, with single skirt and flounce, is the favorite 
style of making for morning wear, and deep, round 
overskirts, or long apron fronts for street wear. In 
the soft finished foulard cambries, which look almost 
like a foulard silk, the dark biue and nut-brown ure 
considered the most stylish; among these, but newer 
and decidedly more spring-like in appearance, are 
the blocks of mottled gray barred with rose, blue, 
cherry, green, or violet. These mottled blocks are 
of mingled white and black, and copy the more ex- 
pensive goods, as blocks and plaids are most d.s- 
tingué this spring. 

In wool goods for suitings, almost all those import- 
ed are called camel’s-lair, as it is the caprice to call 
all twilled stuffs. There are broken plaids in nut- 
brown shades, or grays, with bars of blue, cerise, 
green, ar violet introduced. The basque and over- 
skirt are made of these goods; the underskirt is of 
silk of the darkest shade in the plaid, as are also the 





| sleeves. The color in the plaid is reproduced in silk 


for facings, pipings, etc., on underskirt and sleeves. 

We must not forget to speak of the favorite de bege 
in dark brown and gray shades, which is now as 
great a favorite for spring and summer costumes as 
Cashmere is for fall and winter ones. There is no- 
thing very new in the style of making up these 
dresses, basques plain and simple as the cuirass, and 
long overskirts and polonaises are both worn. he 
underskirt is made with one deep flounce, with eight 
or ten rows of. braid heading it, or eight or ten rows 
without the flounce. 

The serviceable and lady-like pongees, once so 
much prized in their quiet gray and brown shades, 
have been transformed also into gay plaids; some of 
these have lavender or gray grounds with maroon 
bars, or else they are all brown and écru. These, as 
the goods before spoken of, are only used for the 
upper part of costumes. We want our readers to 
understand, fashionable as plaids are, they are not 
fashionable for the entire costume. 

Many novelties for spring suits are shown in raw 
or crude silk fabrics, that are very simiiar to Chinese 
silks both in quality and designs. The matelassé 
caprice is also repeated in these silks, although the 
fabric is so light and thin as not to have the appear- 
ance of the heavier wadded silks worn in the winter. 
In fact all goods this spring have a tendency to soft 
Oriental stuffs, that drape prettily and do not crush 
easily. 

Among fancy silks, plaids, quadrille or check silks, 
stripes as well as pain goods are imported. Thus 
navy blue and white uneven plaids are shown, to 
form parts of suits with blue sleeves and underskirt. 
Other plaids contain three colors, such as blue, brown, 
and white, or écru, white, and brown. The quadrilie 
silks begin with the smallest pin-head checks and 
extend up toinch blocks. Matelassé silks are shown 
in light qualities for spring and summer wraps and 
parts of suits. The figures are exceedingly small, 
and while the quality of the goods is light enough 
for wearing in spring weather, the colors are as dark 
as those of the winter. 

In black grenadines there are checks, blocks, 
plaids, stripes, damask patterns, and matelassé fix- 
ures. The brocaded figures are so fine that they 
might be mistaken for needlework. These figured 
grenadines are far more largely imported than the 
plain canvas grenadines, but the latter will by no 
means be abandoned by ladies who do not seek the 
latest novelties. 

Among the handsomest fabrics to be seen for sum- 
mer dresses is black grenadine embroidered with 
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fine jet beads. The tablier, cuirass, and flounces are 
richly wrought in long India stitches, on which beads 
are strung. Others have embroidered bands to be 
placed lengthwise down the front between puffs of 
grenadine. 

Handsome wraps for spring are made of black 
Sicilienne, which is a soft repped fabric that does 
not crush or crease. The trimming is ostrich feather 
bands, braid, fringe, or lace. The favorite shape is 
the half-fitting French sacque, with the fronts cut 
much longer than the back. Round capes reaching 
below the elbow, and regular muantillas with fitted 
cape backs, and long, square fronts, will also be worn. 
The black silk sacques and manties worn for spring, 
before Cashmere wraps came in fashion, will be worn 
again this spring itis rumored ; but it is too early yet 
to speak positively about thein. 

Hats are decidediy larger than any that have been 
worn for many years, and cliip is the material of 
which they are composed. They are as soft as any 
slouch hat, have high crowns, and wide brims capr:- 
ciously rolled, turned, and indented, and in size they 
are like gentlemen’s hats, very slightly modified. 
The chip of which these hats is composed is exceed- 
ingly fine, and as soft and pliable as felt. White it 
is predicted will be the favorite, but nut-brown, écru, 
and black are also shown. These hats vary very 
much in shape, that is, in the width, and denting, 
and turning up of the brims. For young girls and 
misses, straw hats are shown in an improved sailor 
shape, the crown being round instead of flat, and the 
wide brim is turned upward all around. Ribbons, 
damasks, figured crapes, and many new materials 
are used for trimming; the favorite shades are blue, 
pink, nut-brown, drabs of all shades, lilac, navy blue, 
paille or straw color, and cream colors. The plain 
colors are enlivened by facings of bright colors. The 
novel trimming for these new hats is wide scarf rib- 
bons of soft damask serge of asingle color, with dam- 
ask figures of the same color. These areas broad as 
sash ribbons, and as pliable as the plain twilled India 
silks used for neckties; the broeaded damask designs 
upon them make them very rich looking. Flowers 
for trimming hats are mounted as large wreaths with 
trailing sprays behind, or else in one single compact 
cbuster, Of the wreaths, many are alternating pink 
and tea roses to go around the hat, while pendent 
behind is a tied bunch of dark red Agrippina roses, 
tied to show their long stems of flexible rubber. But 
our space warns us we must turn from this bewilder- 
ing and beautiful mass of flowers, upon which we 
could fill pages, to other themes. 

The boots worn by ladies at present are far more 
sensible than those lately in fashion. The design 
now is to give symmetrical shape and ease to the 
foot, rather than to cramp it into unnatural small- 
ness. For this purpose, the best shoemakers now 


“use French lasts, iuade precisely the shape of the | 


foot, outlining the taper of the foot on top, and giv- 
ing ample width of sole. Buttoned boots of French 
kid are the handsomest shoes for general wear. 


Side laced gaiters are said to be coming into fashion | 


again, as they give a perfect fit, and are easily ad- 
justed to the foot when it swells from fatigue or 
over-exertion. 


In ladies’ lingevie the latest novelty is Byron col- | 


lars and cuffs. They are like gentlemen’s shirt col- 
lars, with rather more exaggerated points. 


are made of doubled linen attached toa band. The 


cuffs made to match are wide and square cornered, | 


aad are worn turned up on the outside of the sleeve 
of the dress. New colored collars and cuffs are of 
the English standing shape, and of solid colored per- 
cale, instead of figured, striped, or plaid. The en- 
tire collar and cuff are plain lavender, pink, blue, 








They | 


| braid, merely edged with beads. 


brown, or gray, with a daintily wrought flower em- 
broidered with floss of the same color in each corner. 
Gingham borders or hems on handkerchiefs, with 
collars, cuffs, and neckties trimmed to match, are 
the latest caprice for wearing with morning toilets. 
Indeed, all kinds of odd-looking handkerchiefs are 
now fashionable; the uglier the style, the more it is 
sought after. Plain white ones are almost entirely 
discarded ; while those with hems of batiste, seal 
brown, Davy blue, cardinal red, plum, and all-gray 
tints are eagerly sought after. The hem of handker- 
chigf now generally matches the suit in color, and 
the initial wrought in floss in one corner matches 
the hem in color; the rest of the lingerie is usually 
trimmed to match. Very full ruches for the neck 
are now preferred, as scant ones look poor. The 
newest cojlarettes are of Mechlin lace, frilled and 
ruffled very high around the neck, fastened behind 
with a bow and long streamers of blue, rose, or 
black velvet ribbon, and trimmed in front with a 
long jabot of waves of lace that extend to the waist, 
and loops of velvet in the waves. For light mourn- 
ing dresses, cut with heart-shaped neck, is a box 
plaiting of tulle, with Flack velvet loops between 
each plait, and a little transferred star is on each 
velvet plait. The same collarettes are made with 
Sevres blue or pale pink ribbon. The newest lace 
neckties are scarfs of Mechlin lace, made with a 
band of insertion down the middle, with lace on 
each side, aud wide plaited lace on each end. New 
fichus of muslin and lace are laid in plaits all over, 
edged with lace, and finished with drooping ends of 
ribbon in front. They are high and slender around 
the neck and shoulders, and have short, square ends, 
prettily trimmed, and lapped in front. Mechlin 
lace is most used for the little jabots worn down the 
fronts of dresses. These are waved aeross in shells, 
or else have a row of insertion down the middle. 

Breakfast caps retain the Martha Washington and 
Charlotte Corday shapes. To be in good taste, they 
must be simply made of sheer white muslin, with 
very little lace, and a bandeau and bows of gros 
grain ribbon, or else black velvet. The real Corday 
cap has a full crown, with a square fall of side plait- 
ing low in the nape of the neck, lace edge falling on 
the hair, and a shell twist of ribbon or velvet around 
the crown, with flowing streamers behind. 

The most dressy veils are white tulle mask veils, 
edged with Valenciennes lace. They are rounded 
on the lower edge, so that the lace falls just below 
the chin, and the veil covers the face smoothly with- 
out wrinkles. Inch wide lace is used. Mechlin 
laces are newer for this purpose; in fact, Mechlin 
or old-fashioned thread lace is fast becoming the 
popular lace. It is difficult to get the real hand- 
made Mechlin. Most of that sold here is pure 
thread, but is machine made. Only very young and 
fair faces should wear this thinnest of all veils spoken 
of above. 

The fancy for shirring on dresses has by no means 
exhausted itself, as spring suits have not only shirred 
sleeves and flounces, but shirred overskirts. Rows 
of this fine gathering will catch up the overskirt on 
the sides, and other rows will make it form a puffed 
tablier. Trained skirts are now gauged or shirred 
more than a finger’s depth below the belt behind. 

There is much discussion upon the subject of jet 
at present, whether it will or will not be worn toany 
extent this season. The old style that has been 
worn by our belles the past winter, we do not think 
will be in the extreme of the mode; but novelties in 
jet goods and new arrangements of garniture will 
succeed. Beaded braid, it is said, will be the stylish 
garniture. This is rough, straight mohair, and silk 
FASHION. 
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VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


CASHMERE 


BOUQUET EXTRACT. 


G209) CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 





FAMILIES sook them, “Tho Best.” D.ALERS treble Bales with 
SELECT 


COLT ON’S 26055! 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicert Fruits. 
One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors 


Ladies at Home 


And Men whe have other business, wanted as 

agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD PAY. Send | 

8-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COM. 
PANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 











RDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 3115 Grand St. 


58 to 70 Allen St. | 
NEVVT YOREK. 


Millinery, 
Silk, and 


Straw Goods. 


Pattern Bonnets— 
(New Spring Designs.) 


FANCY GOODS. HOSIERY. 
KID GLOVES. 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings. 
Laces, Embroideries, 
Etc. Etc. 


N. B.—Orders by mail will receive prompt 
atte ntion.— 


EIGH r DOLL. ARS 


Will buy a YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING PRESS, and 
Fifteen Dollars « neat little printing office, includ- 
ing press, four fonts of type, two type cases, ink, ete. 
Send for a circular, which gives letters from people 
who, made miserable by buying other presses, have 
finally become happy with a Young America. Ad- 
dress JOSEPH WATSON 

53 Murray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 





| residences in the country, 


| ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


Averill Chemical Paxat 


IT IS THE 


Most Durable and Beautiful Exterior 
Paint Known. 


| Costs no More, and will Outwear the best 
ofany Other. White and all the Fashion- 
able Shades, Mixed ready for use, are sold 
by the gallon. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Hon. JAS. NEGLEY, Pittsburg, Pa.: “ Altogether I 
find the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” wa 

PETER HEND RSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
proved superior to le ad and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas. Cordage Co., Piymonth, 
Mass.: “The * Averill Chemical’ has prove ad: ood.’ 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘ Averill 
Pi lint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three years 


| ago.” 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
with sample. Card of 
— furnished free by dealers generally, and by 
the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St,, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LANTS,LADIES "0. 


Sent safely 2,000 miles. 
15 Verbenas, 15 kinds. - 
12 Basket - plants, 12 kinds, - 
12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 
& Roses, 8 kinds, - - 

& Geraniams, 8 kinds, - - 
All named sorts, our choice. 
100 other Sing cheap. 

A premium offered to clubs. 

A (-page Catalogue free. 
2ist ous, 400 oaren ll aot seven honecs. 


Patebevitie, eae Co., Obio. 


Dr. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Magpertes and Self- 
Adjusting Pads. 

The only Corset constructed upon 
»hysiological principles, securin 
iealth and comfort of body, wit 
grace and beauty of form. Lady 
agents wanted everywhere. Samples 
any size, by mail, $1.50. Address, 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st St., N.Y. 





- 10 
100 
100 
1 00 
1 00 
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CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS, 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 








GUDEY’S LADY'S BOUVOK ADVERTISER. 
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STEIN WAY = 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
And universally acknowledged to be the 


Standard Pianos of the World, 


Having been awarded the lirst of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 
WOBLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 
Special attention is yomyitate Crest directed to the 
latest improvement in their Piano 
THE NEW PATENT TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL. 


This valuable and important invention atly en- 
larges the capacity of the Pianoforte for t 
tion of musteal effects 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

4a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, -@a 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos, 107, 109, and 111 East 14th &t., Sov" York. 


@ produc- 





Milliners and Dressmakers 
to send for our Circular of 
r TLL Pi ec Patterns. 
INT LEY; 27. Sixth Avenne, New York, 
or 132 ouinoten St., Baltimore, Ma: 


PATENT GEM SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


Health and comfort secured 
b wearing ae new Patent 
em skirt § rter, an 
article introduces this season, 
and pronounced by experts to 
be the most oe re Supporter 


French Pa 














without a corset, or with any 
, SS clothing from the waist and 
oe and ease to the wearer. 
Sold by first class dealers. Price, 50 cents. 
LOOMINGTON NURSEE), Bloomington 


ever invente It can be worn 
4 ' kind of corset made. It takes 
a Be weight aird pressure of the 
a. =f hips, and gives perfect freedom 
Every 
Lady and Miss should wear one. 
Recommended by all who have used them. 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole Manufacturers. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Tilinois.-F, K. Poanix. Spring lists free, or 
the set of four catalogues post free fortwenty cents. 
Zee oureae VARIETIES OF 
Greenhouse Plants. 
N 800,0 op iants a Specialty. 
D ie Catalogue Free. 
3. YY. THRAS & CO., Richmond, Ind, 





BATRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copics remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers ani 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :-— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL - 
THE OFFER - 

THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 


$2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
- , - 1.00 
| 1.00 
1.00 





J. 


Hr. CAMP, 


soo Chestnut, amd G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, BTC., 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
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THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PHILA DELY UIA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
. PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *EENILWORTH. 





PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to 8100, according to accommodations. 


Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all 


ints at lowest current rates. 


Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 
Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


These steamers are onemes with ma in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 


Through tickets and through bills of yay) 
For passage, rates of freight, and other n 


ssued between all prominent points. 
ormation, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. 


307 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


N. & J. CUMMINS & BROS,, Queenstown, 
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[DICTIONARY BLOTTER | 
E 


AN ARTICLE FOR EVERY LETTER WRITER. 


Combination of Blotting-Case with complete list of 
words which writers are liable to spell incorrectly. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. FOR SALE BY 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


DREK A Engraving and Stationary House, 
1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


C ae MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 





in Paper, Rags, &., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 

Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 

News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


E CORSET DELASSANT—THE MOST 

4 GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever 
worn. It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly 
finished. Ladies who desire a wy, figure should 
call and examine it. Sold only at 6 Clinton Place, 
New York. J. A. BATES, Sole Manufacturer. Let- 
ters answered. 

J * 
$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 
Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 

Extracrdinary inducements offered to first-class 
GENERA! AGENTS. For Circular and full particu- 
lars, Addre: 


dre: 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO.. 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 





BOSOM FORM, 


AN 


Standard Lotta Bustle. 





Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropriate qppenranee. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. e various pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
a oe article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition, 


The BUSTLE cut isa new size of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any haif dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supperter. 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 


St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. 





BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of #4. Address 


L. A. GODBY 
N.E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sis., Philadelphia. 








COLLINS, 


PRINTER, 


705 Jayne Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 


Printing in all-its Departments. 


UnsurPASSED FACILITIES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF A Book. 

































































TO RATIONAL INVALIDS. 


In sickness every portion of the body sym- 
pathizes with the seat of the disorder. When 
the stomach fails to perform its functions, 


the liver, bowels, 
nerves, muscles, 
veins, arteries, etc., 
are all more or less 
affected. These de- 
linquents require a 
medicine combin- 
ing the properties 
of a stomachic, an 


alterative, a pur- 
gative, a tonic, and 
a sedative, to bring 
them back to their 
duty; and all these 


SE AWA ER ee in their 


purest and most 
effective forms, are 
united in 


‘ 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and 
all its concomitant consequences. Sold by all 


druggists. 














GARRETT & SON, 


(Batablahed 80 ‘Ycars.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


eveevreroeg: *” AAAS LL) OF SUPERIOR 
er Bilber Plated Gare, 
Perr i 9 Floor, Artizan Hall, 
REG No. 618 Chestnut Street, 
a) Co PHILADELPHIA, _ 


All our wares, whether, intended for Private 
or Hotel use, Wedding, Holiday, or Birthday 
Presents, we guarantee will be found unsur- 
passed for beauty and derability. 

Every article warranted — plate, 
on the finest Metal. 


~s bespoke nd 


Speens & Werke. 


Old wares repaired, _Teplated, and made 
equal tonew. ~ 
All orders promptly filled, and sent safely 
by express to any estination. 
* ‘Orders sdlicited from the trade and from 
private parties. Address 


GARRETT & s ON, 618 Chestnut St., Philawa. 
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